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SONGS OF THE MYSTICS. 





BY RIOHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





Not in what the schoolmen write, 
But in vimpler leaves than theirs 
Look for wisdom ; 1n your sight 

It is lurking unawares, 

See yon bush, a-flame with roses, 
Like the burning Bush of Moses—-- 
Learn what wisdom there discloses, 
Listen there, and you shall hear 
What the schoolmen never knew, 
How from out it, soft and clear, 
God is speaking (hark !) to you. 
Learn the wisdom of the roses 
That on sunshine live, and dew . 
‘They have never asked what Moses 
Thought was wisdom. Why should you 7 





Beside a desert spring where travelers meet, 

A Hadji halted once, a-thirst with heat, 
Halted, and, making of his hand a cup, 

Drank from the spring, and found the water 

sweet. 

Anon another came, of the like mind, 

Eager to drink all springs that he might find ; 
He drank the water from an earthen bowl, 

Then went his way, and left the bow! behiad. 


The Hadji filled it (thirsting still, poor soul !) 
But tasting it, he threw away the whole ; 
For lo! the draught that from his hand was 
sweet, 
He found was bitter tasted from the bowl. 


“ Hadji!” a Voice cried (whence he could vot 
see) 
“The bowl was molded out of men like thee—- 
The dust of Man, which loses in no shape 
The bitter flavor of mortality.” 





From whom of all that in the days of yore 
(Numberless as the sands upon the shore) 
Have taken the long, long journey shall I 
ask 
Tidings thereof, since they. return no more? 


Hold fast on what thou knowest. What is be- 
fore 
And not behind the closed seraglio door 
Thou knowest, and hast but once the thresh- 
old crossed. 
Good-bye to thee. Thou wilt return no more! 


There is one end to all—the wise man’s lore 
And the fool’s laughter. Neither faster, 
slower ; 
But steadily, surely, darkly, to the end 
We come and go; and we return no more! 
New Yor« Crry. 
— 


ON RIDGEFIELD CLIFF. 





BY GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR, D.D. 
A TOWERING crag on fire with sunset’s rays ; 
A dark pine bending o’er its splintered brow ; 
On one bare branch a hawk, with breast ablaze 
And eyes of flame, sits in the ruddy glow 
Watching his mate and nested brood below, 
Hid in a tufted pine-top from the gaze 
Of hunter’s eye, or wild-cat’s boldest leap, 
Swinging in mid-air half-way down the steep, 
In wind-rocked freedom all the livelong Summer 
days. 


From that stern summit lakes and landscapes lie 
In varied beauty, smiling fair and far ; 

Above it bends the blue-arched Summer sky ; 
Around it zephyrs breathe and whirlwinds war ; 
Wild lightnings glitter, thunders crash and jar ; 

The war of elements and ages raves ; 

But still that iron orag the blast outbraves, 

And still the rugged oak and somber pine 
Around its fire-scathed head their shaggy chap- 
lets twine. 








O beetling crag and rock-nursed oaks and pines! 
Were I free-winged, like yon fierce hawk, I’d soar 
O’er you and Andes, Alps and Appenines, 
And scream exulting on earth’s wildest shore. 
I'd bask above Niagara’s rainbowed roar, 

Or skim the flower-starred prairies’ emerald sea, 
Or wheel ‘round Himalaya’s stainless throne. 
But hold! An eagle’s wings were naught to me! 
Mind makes the whole wild world ; yea, worlds 

on worlds, its own. 
RipGRFIRLD, Conn., June Ith, 1883, 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


BY GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, D.D 





1 HAVE just been subjected to the hor- 
rors of moving, and as though Dame Na- 
ture would prove once more that for the 
most tormenting misfortunes some com- 
pensation may he found, I have discovered 
a bit of war literature which may be in- 
teresting to my readers. I put it away 
twenty years agoin a place so remote and 
obscure that neither I nor any one else has 
had a glimpse of it since; and but for the 
voleanic eruption which has occurred in 
my domestic arrangements, and which has 
resulted in a pile of débris composed of 
shattered vases, broken bric-a-brac, and 
other remnants with which to set up house- 
keeping anew, it might have remained in 
its resting place until my literary executor 
undertook a hopeless task. I was looking 
over the contents of a scrap-book, contain- 
ing published extracts of sermons and 
speeches delivered in those ‘‘salad days,” 
when I knew much more than I know now or 
ever shall know again, when my eyes fell 
on what proved to be a real curiosity. 

It isa copy of a newspaper called 7he 
Daily Citizen, published in Vicksburg, and 
dated July 2d, 1868. Its proprietor, and 
presumably its editor, enjoyed the ominous 
name of I. M. Swords. The news consists 
of a single page of matter, on a piece of 
very coarse wall-paper, about 24x16. 
Some of its items recall those dark days of 
struggle with peculiar painfulness, and we 
turn from them with a sigh of relief. The 
heated passions of sectional hatred have 
subsided, and from our present standpoint 
we look back with something of pride on 
the rare heroism with which privations 
were endured by those who were our 
brothers, though in the wrong. It is a 
pleasant thought that in the victory which 
was won they and we will share alike. 

At the bottom of the second column, I 
find the following: 

** On Dit.—That the great Ulysses—the Yankee 
Generalissimo, surnamed Grant, has expressed 
his intention of dining in Vicksburg on Satur- 
day next, and celebrating the 4th of July by a 
grand dinner and so forth. When asked if he 
would iuvite Gen. Jo. Johnston to join, he said : 
‘No! for fear there will be a row at the table,’ 
Ulysses must get into the city before he dines in 
it. The way to cook a rabbit is ‘first to catch 
the rabbit, etc.’” 

How well we remember those days! The 
North was, like Niobe, all tears. Every- 
thing had gone wrong, and we were down- 
hearted. We seemed to have very little 
occasion to celebrate the coming Fourth of 
July, and were even fearful lest greater dis- 
asters still might bein store for us. And 
what 4 revulsion of feeling came when the 
bells ushered in the morning of the Fourth 
and the lightning flashed the news over the 
country that Vicksburg was ours. While 
expecting defeat, the unexpected victory 
came. Of all the birthdays of the nation 


our hearts never beatas they did on that 
day. 
The straits to which the inhabitants of 
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the beleaguered city were reduced for food 
is indicated by an editorial acknowledg- 
ment : 

“We are indebted to Major Gillespic for a 
steak of Confederate beef, alias meat. We have 
tried it, and can assure our friends that if it 
is rendered necessary, they need have no scruples 
at eating the meat, It is sweet, savory and 
tender, So long as we have a mule left we are 
satisfied our soldiers will be content to subsist 
omit.” 

Those of us who were in the army, and 
who on occasion dined off mule steak, as a 
matter of curiosity rather than necessity, 
will probably differ from Mr. Swords as to 
the tender quality of the meat. He must 
have made a serious draft on his imagination 
or on his honesty when he indulged in such 
complimentary statements. The piece of 
mule flesh which I had the good fortune to 
consume, or to try to consume, must have 
been taken from a prehistoric animal, par- 
tially petrified; for it resisted every effort 
I made to introduce it into my system. So 
determined was it to retain its integrity, 
that neither knife nor fork nor teeth, nor 
all combined, were sufficient to induce that 
too, too solid flesh to melt or thaw or re- 
solve itself into anything that would slip 
down the alimentary canal. Our Southern 
brethren must have loved their cause if 
they could eulogize mule meat as @ means 
of subsistence; and their courage must have 
been phenomenal if they could atiack a 
mule steak for dinner, and then attack the 
Yankees in the afternoon. Cannon balls 
would certainly have no terrors for a man 
who could thrive on that diet. 

Ifere are two paragraphs which show 
that, while patriotism may not be wanting 
on the part of many, the willingness to 
speculate on the misery of their fellows was 
not wanting on the part of some. The 
shadows of the picture as well as the light, 
prove that both south and north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line the same good and bad 
qualities prevailed. 

“Among many good deeda, spoken of with 
pride by our citizens, we cannot refrain from 
mentioning the case of Mr. F, Kiser. ‘This gen- 
tleman, having more corn than he thonght was 
nécessary to last him during the siege of this 
place, portioned off what would do him for the 
brief interval that would ensue before the arrival 
of succor to our garrison, and since that time has 
relieved the wants of many families free of charge. 
May he live long and prosper, and his name be 
handed down to posterity when the siege of 
Vicksburg is written, as one in whose breast ‘ the 
milk of hutaap kindness’ had not dried up.” 


This is the light in the picture; -but the 
shadow is not far away. In the same col- 
umn I find the following : 


**If aught would appeal to the heart of stone 
of the extortioner with success, the present 
necessities of our citizens would do ao, It is 
needless to attempt to disguise from the enemy 
or our own people that our wants are great ; but 
still we can conscientiously assert our belief that 
there is plenty within our lines, by an exercise 
of prudence, to last until long after succor 
reaches us. Weare satisfied there are numerous 
persons within our city who have breadstuff 
secreted, and are doling it out at the most ex- 
orbitant figures to those who had not the fore- 
sight or meaus at their command to provide for 
the exigency now upon us, A rumor hasreached 


bushel! We have not yet proved the fact upon 
the parties accused ; but this allusion to the sub- 
ject may induce some of;our citizens to ascertain 
whether such prices have been peid, and to 


| whom ; and if so, let s brand not only be placed ° 
into their 


Upon their brow, but let it be seared 
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very brain, that humanity may scorn and shun 
them as they would the portals of Hell itself; 

That is certainly very refreshing and ex- 
hilarating language, It may seem to some 
to be very emphatic; but tame words do 
not befit bad deeds. Besides there is a 
military phraseology which seems peculiarly 
adapted to the necessities of a time of war 
and quite in keeping with the clash of arms 
and the whistling of the bullet. 

This paper of July 2d was found in the 
office of the editor when our troops entered 
Vicksburg. The type had not been distrib. 
uted. The proprietor and his workmen 
did not wait to welcome the Union forces, 
and did not care to assist in the triumphal 
procession; but incontinently fled, without 
waiting to put the office in order for the 
new occupants. One of our soldiers, a 
printer by trade, took in the situation at a 
glance, and at once issued an ‘ extra” 
edition of The Daily Citizen, simply taking 
out matter enough to make room for the 
following announcement: 

“NOTE. 
“ July 4th, 1868, 

‘Two (ays bring about great changes, The 
banner of the Union floata over Vicksburg, 
General Grant han ‘caught the rabbit’; he has 
dined in Vicksburg, and he did bring his dinner 
with him, The Citizen lives to seo it, For 
the last time it appears on wall-paper. No more 
will it eulogize the luxury of mule meat and 
fricassced kitten; urge Southern warriors to 
such diet nevermore, This is the last wall- 
paper edition; and is, excepting this note, from 
the types as we found them. It will be valuable 
hereafter as a curiosity,” 

The old quarrels and the old days are 
things of the past; and the resurrection of 
the one is no more possible than that of the 
other. Those on both sides who have suf- 
fered from lead-poisoning may be pardoned 
if they carry some few particles of bitter- 
ness to the grave with them; but when the 
grave quietly covers the present genera- 
tion, the men of the next generation will 
shake hands in forgetfulness that any 
quarrel ever existed. The North and the 
South will understand each other better 
when we are all dead. That seems to be 
the law of history and the law of Nature. In 
the meantime, the angular edges of animos- 
ity are being worn smooth; and it almost 
creates a feeling of surprise that such a 
state of mind ever existed as that indicated 
by the paper from which Ihave quoted. It 
all seems like a bit of ancient history, as 
indeed it is, to this swift moving age; and 
simply as a curious piece of literature I 
bring it to your notice. 

New York Crry. 
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ON ROMAN CATHOLIC INDUL- 
GENCES 


BY PROFESSOR HENRY P. SMITH. 


—— 


Prevarations are already making to cel- 
ebrate the four hundredth anniversary of 
Luther's birth, November 10th of the pres- 
ent year; andin connection with it atten- 
tion will be drawn to the points of contro- 
versy between Rome and the Protestants. 
First in the order of time among these is 
the question of indulgences. I take occa- 
sion of the seventh edition of a recegt work 
on this subject* to set some things before 
the readers of Tax Ixpererggxr. 

The full title of the work in question is: 
“Indulgences, their nature and use. A 
Handbook for Clergy and Laymen who 





* “ Die Abldese, Ihr Wesen wnd Gebrauch, ein Hand - 
buch, n, ¢. w.,” von P. Joseph Schneider, 8. J., Pader- 
born, 1881. : 
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wish instrugtion eoucertliig indulgences to bind: The Apostie Paul is supposed fifty days; and this as often Less serious differences (yet serious 
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plains the na of the work and gives the 
assurance of getting authentic doctrine. 

The plan of the work is togive—tirst, the 
**dovmutic and general ideas”; secondly, 
the reqiisite prayers and works or objects 
named in the title; thirdly, various formule 

for the use of priests. The first or general 
part is the most interesting to Protestants, 
and J will endeavor to summarize it. Be- 
fore that, however, let us get rid of the 
notion, not uncommon amoung Protestants, 
I think, that au indulgence is, in the inten- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church, an in 
dulgence in sin. Indulgontia is, according 
to our author, simply mild &eafment of an 
offender. In its technica] seway the word 
will be further defined presently, Just now 
let us do the Pope justice so far ax to sup- 
pose he never meant to give people liberty 
to do wrong. 

When a sin has bean committed we must 
rétmember (says the Romanist) that it im 
volves both guilt and punisument. 

** Evew when forgtying sin, God has the sight 
to’ punish the sinner, Sucramental absolution, 
a6 it reconciles with God, removes the yuill, bud 
not the punishment, thong it exchanges it for a 
lighter ome,” 

This lighter punishavent is to be suffered 
in’ Purgatory, or atoned fox by works of sat- 
isfaction in’ this life (poents spywnte a nobis pro 
sindicando pecoato susceptis). Thess works 
Of gatisfaction may be either voluntary, 
imposed by the confessor, or sem! by God 
in the shape of afflictions. The point is 
this; The Church’ has power to appoint such 
works of satisfuction a shall tuke the place 
of: temporal punishment, amd so spare the 
beljever the pains of Purgatory (by Church 
the Pope is méant, of course, through all 
this discussion). But if the Chareh has 
power to impose penance, it has also ; ower 
to remit it and still confer the benefit on 
the believer. 

As this may not seem self-evident we 
must look a little more closely at the 
grounds of this power of remission. Our 
author finds it in the two related doctrines of 
the Communivn of Saints and the Treasury 
of Merits. As the Church in Heaven, in 
Purgatory and on the earth is one, its mem- 
bers enjoy a community of spiritual goods. 
*The true believer contributes by his 
prayers, his works of penance, his zeal for 
souls and his Christian charity to the good 
of the whole body and of each member. 
As @ consequence we are able to make 
satisfaction for one another by our humble 
and careful exercise in works of penance.” 

Moreover, Ohrist has made a superabund- 
fint satisfaction for all. One drop of his 
blood would have been enough to redeem a 
flrousand worlds. But he shed all his 
Mood—not a single drop only. The im- 
measureable sa@tixfactio thus accumulated 
is laid up as a treasury, and at the dis- 
posal of the Church. This treasure, said 
Clement VI (1350), ‘‘is not hidden in a 
napkin or buried in a field, but St. Peter is 
given authority to impart from it to the 
faithful if they repent and confess their 
sins, and so to remit for them in whole or 
in part the temporal punishment for their 
sins. Moreover it is acknowledged that 
the meriis of the Most Blessed Mother of 
God and of all the saints, contribute to this 
treasury.” To confirm this our author 
dwells on the especial merits of the Virgin 

‘*who was more holy than Cherubim and 

Seraphim and whose life was a life of 

prayer and self-sacrifice.” Her good works 

80 far as they were meritorious, are re- 

warded in hey exaltation. But it is well 

established (our Jesuit finds many curious 
things well established) that good, works 
are both meritorious and satisfying. But 

Mary needed no satisfactio, and in conse- 

quence her good works as sdtisfacienis 

were turned into the treasury already de- 
seribed. 

Having estaiiished this great thesaurus 
all is plaia saiting. The Church is the 
proper dispenser of it in the person of the 
Pope, to whom Christ gave power to loose 
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made use of this treasure when he 
te (II Cor. il, 16): ‘*What I' have for- 


in tle early days when. faith 
Yntense and people desired self: 
protien ato rather than aveided ft, In 
this less severe age the Church, like a ten- 
der mother, is so considerate of her ehildren 
as to come to their aid with indulgences, 
that they may take at least some pains to be 
reconciled with God. Having the power 
to inflict penance she remits it, yet puts to 
the credit of the penitent an equivalent of 
good works taken from her inexhaustible 
store. This eomplex act is what is meant 
by an indulgeace, and it may be exercised 
in favor of a baliever while in the body or 
while in Purgatary. 

Indulgences are plenary or for # specified 
time. A plenary indugence releases the 
recipient from all the temporal punishment 
(or its equivalent penance) to which he is 
liable at the time the indulgence is granted. 
He is thereby put into the condition of one 
‘who has just received baptism. Were 
he to dic at the moment, he would immedi- 
ately enter Heaven, not touching the flame 
of Purgatory.” The indulgence for a speci- 
fied time (for « hundred days, for example) 
does not mean that the stay in Purgatory is 
sha@etoned by just that amount. It must be 
viewedin connection with what was said 
above about penance, and means that a 
canonicwd penance of that length is remitted 
while its benefits are yet imparted. It 
diminishe¢y thestay in Purgatory as much 
as would that pevance if undergone. What 
that amount 16 a one would venture togay. 
These temporal indulgences are usually for 
periods of tarty ov whundred days, or for 
one year. Herlier wiiters speak of indul- 
gences for very long: perkeds—a thousand, 
ten thousand, thiyty thousand years, or even 
more. These are now generally discredited 
as unauthentic. 

Both complete and iscomplete iudul- 
ge@uces may be local, personal;.or attached 
to mepvable objects, as rosaries or cruci- 
fixes. Local indulgenves ase granted to 
cbhurehes or altars, and if the church be: 
destreyed or desecrated, the indulgences, 
lapre. 

The conditions on which any believer 
may obtain an indulgence are; (1) the in- 
tention to Gbtain it; (2) the state of grace; 
(8) certain pecs conditions defimert. in 
the bull or brkef by which each indulgence 
is established. An aci that is obligators on 
other grounds cannot be counted toward 
an indulgence, axcept in the case of the 
Communion. A‘single reception of the 
sacrament may serve as condition of sev- 
eral indulgences. These specific conditions 
are more closely defined in a series of de- 


ing from the Sacred College of Indulgences, 
or from the Pope im persou. It is worth 
noting that all’ these have been published 
since 1748. Has-the Church felt compelled 
to define her doctrine more rigidly since the 
Reformation, or has there been a more 
lively interest in the subject of late years ? 
The latter would seem to be the case if wa 
consider the further fact that about one- 
third of the general indulgences now ob- 
tainable were established by the late Pope 
Pius IX, and this does not include renew- 
als or confirmation of those previously ex- 
isting. 

An idea of the specific conditions on 
which indulgences are obtained is best 
gained from examples. A very simple one 
is the first in Father Schneider's list. 


‘Whoever with penitent heart repeats the verse, 
* Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts, Heaven 
and earth are full of thy glory,’ and in immedi- 
ate connection with it ‘Glory be to the Father,” 
etc., gains thereby an indulgence of a hundred 
days.” 

This indulgence may be secured once 
daily; on Sundays three times. He who 
repeats the verse daily for a month, then 
confesses and commuues, receivesa plenary 
indulgence. Even easier is the procuring 
of anindulgence by making the sign of the 
cross. Whoever with penitent heart makes 
this sign, at the same time saying ‘ In the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of 





the Hol, Gio!” receives an indulgence of 


~ 


cisions (twenty-seven im pumber) emanst- j 


There is no limitation to one 


companied by a sprinkling ith holy” water 
each indulgence is extehadlto a hundred 
days. 

More elaborate are the coroa® or rosa- 
ries on particular themesor iu honor of 
some saint. An example is the Rosa 
(rose-gariand) of the Most Blessed 
This consists of fifteen groups of prayers, 
each of five Ace Marias prefaced by a Pater 
Noster. Between the groups are inter- 
apersed pious meditations on the chief mys- 
teries of the life, death and resurrection of 
Christ. This rosary, if repeated with devo- 
tion, obtains an indulgence of ten years plus. 
ten quadragene (periods of forty days. 
each). Some such corone are arranged 
for responsive reading on the part of a 
leader and congregation and the indulgence 
is granted to all who participate. Space 
b forbids an extended notice of the fraternities. 
gees in Roman Catholic churches for 

the obtaining of special indulgences by the: 
use of such forms of prayer. 

So far I have endeavored to examine care- 
fully and to state without exaggeration the 
doctrines of the Charch of Rome as set 
forth by authority ef the Church itself. No 
argument has been attempted. Yet the 
cimple statement argwes strongly of itself; 
and oa the basis of the statement any intelli- 
gent Protestant will be ready to confess that, 
if Luther had not stepped forward, revolt 
against such a system ¢ould not have been 
long delayed. And yet the system is vetter 
guarded against abuse than it was in the 
sixteenth century. Our good Father 
Schacider denies, indeed, that indulgences 
were ever sold, and grows indignant at 
the Reformers, ‘‘wbo were not content 
with calling the indulgemee a human in- 
vention, but were further guilty of a 
miserable slander calling indulgences a pious. 
fraud, 4 covetous, avaricious and simonistic. 
trading in holy things.” Yet in the next 
' breath he confesses that Leo X granted an 
indulgence to whosoever should make a 
voluntary contribution to the erection of 
St. Peter's church. Also that the same 
Pope, when he urgad the Christian princes to. 
make common cause against the Turk, 
granted an indulgence to any one who, him- 
self unable to go to the war, contributed to 
defray the expenses of the same. Further, 
certein official expenses being incurred in 
making out indulgences, a tax sufficient to 
cover these was assessed upon each. ‘* Who 
would believe it? This good work of con- 
tribut:ng to worthy ends, these pious gifts 
‘which were so well, so lawfully, so reason- 
ably applied, became the unhappy occasion 
of Lutheranism!” Yet it is difficult to sup- 
pose that the ordinary (not to speak of the 
ignorant) mind wonld distinguish between 
buying ¢n indulgence and receiving it in re- 
turn for a voluntary contribution. Our 
Jesuit confesses that revolting abuses crept 
in by memns of these very coatributions. 
** But whet has not human passion abused? 
The Churci: never approved the abuses; and 
in fact, at the Council of Trent.these methods 
of raising money were suppressed.” He does 
not regard the suppression as at all result- 
ing from Protestant agitation. 


: 


Not to enter into controversy on this 
point, there can be no doubt that reading 
such a book as this makes a sad impres- 
sion. It reveals the proportions of the 
guif by which the nominal members of the 
body of Christ are separated. Here isa 
whole world of ideas in which the sincere 
Protestant feels himself a stranger. The 
postulates at the outset are Purgatory, the 
Church’s treasury of merits, the mechan- 
ical definition of sin and of good works, in 
which every sin, though repented and for- 
given, earns its quantum of temporal pun- 
ishment and every good work earns its 
allowance of reward and expiatory power. 
These ideas are as foreign to us as though 
taken from Buddhism. Each of them is 
without support in Scripture, and when 
we ask for the reason why they should be 
accepted, we are referred to the tradition 
of the (Roman) Ohurch; and this again 
shows us how far apart we are and how 
difficult it is to find even common ground 
enough for an argument. If the recon- 
ciliation of the divided branches is to take 
place only when intelligent Protestants 
acteyit these doctrines, fur removed indeed 
is the day. 





| day se in epee case. If the act be ac- 





enough) are discoveré@ in the dis 
between mortal and venfal sifis and in the 
catalogue of good w - In this our 
author, ineludes, ie some that all 
would + , sth ag these: Praying to 
the Most Bléssed Host when ft is exposed 
for this purpose, ‘Accompanying it to the 
sick bed, raylog the expense of a light 
before the altar, accompanying the bodies 
of the poor at funerals and such like. We 
might add, the frequent repetition of the 
same prayer, as in the rosary mentioned 
above, where the Ave Maria is repeated 
seventy-five times. 

We will not urge against our author the 
use he makes of the principle quod sempor, 
quod ubique, quod ab umnibus; for in this 
he is not so much worse than many Prot- 
estants, though it is a little startling (to 
be sure) to read that men have always 
and everywhere believed ina Purgatory, as 
well as in our power to assist souls there by 
our good works. But a Protestant reader 
can hardly help reflecting on the extensive 
Mariolatry, which, if this book is a reliable 
witness, has taken possession of the Roma: 
Church. For instance, we are told of 
certain prayers which are to be repeated 
with the intention of thanking the Trinity 
for the exalted gifts and excellences be- 
stowed on the Blessed Virgin, especially at 
her glorious assumption into Heaven. 
Pius 1X established an indulge.ce for the 
profession of faith in the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Virgin and in the infallibility 
of the Pope. The same Pontiff encouraged 
in the same way direct prayer to the Virgin 
or to her heart, and contemplation of her 
sorrows. Several widely extended frater- 
nities were founded to encourage worship 
of the Virgin, as the brotherhoods of the 
Scapulary of our Lady of Mt. Carmel and 
of the Scapulary of the Immaculate Coucep- 
tion, the Rosary Brotherhood, the Congre- 
gation of the Most Blessed Virgin, the Arch- 
fraternity of the Holy and Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. This progress in the dei- 
fication of Mary 1s perhaps more discourag- 
ing than anything clse to one who has 
always believed the Church of Rome to 
be a branch of the true Church of Christ. 
The fact that the process seems accelerated 
in our own day shows that we are geiting 
further apart rather than nearer together, 
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TWO DAYS IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


BY SUSAN E. WALLACK, 
(Mus. Gen. Lew WAuLace.) 





Ont curious old custom, very dear to 
loyal hearts in Elizabeth’s time, has happi- 
ly fallen into disuse. It was cailed ‘the 
herse,” a platform draped with deepest 
black, on which rested the waxen efligy of 
the beloved dead. It remained a month in 
the Abbey, near the grave; in the case of 
kings fora much longer time, after bei..g 
carried in the funcral procession before the 
body of which it was the image. These 
efligies were sucred as holy relics in the 
monasteries of the Middle Ages; and so 
late as the time of Nelson were 1 repute, 
so that the sightseers might be beguiled 
from Westminster to St. Paw’s. 

Here isa tourist's notice of the ghostly 
apparitions as they appeared inthe solemn 
shades of Westminster in 1708: 

‘And 80 we went on to see the ruins of majez- 
ty in the women (sic: waxen ?) figures placed 
there by authority. As soon as we had ascended 
half a score of steps in a dirty cobweb hole, and 
in the old worm-eaten presses, whose doors flew 
open at our approach, here stood Edward, the 
Third, as they told us, which was a broken 
piece of wax-work, a battered head, and a straw- 
stuffed body not one quarter covered with Tags; 
his beautiful queen stood by, not better in re- 
pair; and so to the number of half a score kings 
and queens, not near so good figures as the King 
of the Beggars make, and all the begring crew 
would be ashamed of the company. Their rear 
was brought up with good Queen Bess, with the 
remnant of an old dirty ruff, and nothing else to 
cover her.” ; j 

Think of such a ridiculous row of pup- 
pets desecrating the aisles of to-day! Among 
the royal coronations none have been given 
with greater splendor than Anne Boleyn’s. 
The streets were freshly strewn with gravel ; 
the buildings hung with tapestries, scarlet 
and crimson and ram carpets from Persia 
and the Bast. 


“Teis no easy matter to picture to ourselves 
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the blazing trail of splendor which, in such a 
pageant, must have drawn along the streets— 
those streets which now we know so black and 
smoke-grimed, themselves then radiant with 
masses of color—gold and crimson and violet. 

In an open space behind the constable 
there was seen a white chariot, drawn by two 
palfreys in white damask which swept the ground, 
a golden canopy upborne above it making music 
with silver bells, and in the chariot sat the ob- 
served of all observers, the beautiful occasion of 
all this glittering homage. There she 
sat, drest in white tissue robes, her fair hair 
tiowing loose over her shoulders, and her tem. 
ples circled with a hgit coronet of gold and dia- 
monds, most beautiful, loveliest, most favored, 
perhaps, as she seemed at that hour, of al] Eng- 
land’s daughters. Did any twinge of re- 
morse, any pang of painful recollection, pierce 
at that moment the incense of glory which she 
was inhaling? Did any vision tiit across her 
of a sad mourning figure, which once had stood 
where she was standing, now desolate, neglected, 
sinking into the darkening twilight of a life cut 
short by sorrow? Who can tell? 

**Three short years have yet to pass ; and again, 
on a Summer morning Queen Anne Boleyn will 
leave the Tower of London -not radiant then 
with beauty on a gay errand of coronation, bug 
a poor wandering ghost on a sad, tragic crremd, 
from which she will never more return, passingr 
away out of an earth where she may stay om 
longer.’”* 

A stone in the courtyard is inscribed 
with her name and the date of her exe- 
cution. Light and trifling in life, she ex- 
hibited serene fortitude in death. Dignitied 
and composed in the presence of her judges, 
she heard her sentence, lifted up her hands 
and eyes to Heaven, and exclaimed: “@ 
Father! O Creator! Thou, who art the 
way, the truth and thelife! Thou knowest 
I have not deserved this death.” She 
passed over the Tower Green, attended by 
a few faithful maidens, to whom she spoke 
fitting farewell words. The luster of her } 
beauty was dimmed, the rose bloom andi 4 
snow dulled, but not vanished. She laid : 


i lect. 


| interest in it. 








and cobweb of passing years. The old 
battle against oblivion isa hard one; and 
though the fight goes bravely on, the steady 
march of ages is pretty sure to bewilder 


tions. 


Westminster in a state of lamentable neg-- 
In some parts the soft, porous stone- 
las gradually loosened and crumbled, till 
walls are holiowed out and shaken; and it is. 
even asserted that the whole structure 
shows signs of disintegration. At odd 
times, in the different centuries, immense- 
sums have been spent and slow and con- 


replacing one block or one mullion by an- 
other; but the substitution has been in- 
sullicient. Inspectors complain that the 
official architect, Sir Gilbert Scott, has net 
given the Abbey the needed attention. He 
failed to report its candition, and, in fact, 
rarely went near the place or showed an 
As a result of not making 
repairs in time the estimate now is that 
twenty. four thousand pounds are the least 
sum required for an effective restoration of 
the waste places. And every traveler come 
prehends the dangerof restorers, the vanity 
of man leading him to inflict damages in 
the way of change greater than the com- 
moa ensmy has power to bring about. 

The men of old planned and built as 
men have not wrought in later times, and 
the Pyramid, 


earth that bore the weight of the Flood), 
will probably last, with its stupendous 
masonry unaltered, when every other temple. 
tower and tomb on the globe 
moldered into ruin. 

But this is a digression, as our friends, 
the novelists, say. 





her slender throat on the fearful block, her 
fair auburn tresses close in the comb that 
they might not resist the blow of the ax. 
At one stroke the executioner struck off her 
head from the shoulders, gashing the beam 
beneath with the force of the blow. 

The dissevered body was thrust into am 
old chest, and was immediately placed im 
the vaults of the chapel—a piteous offer- 
ing to the lust and despotism of bluff King 
Harry, to whom the Britain of the nine- 
teenth century would not submit a day; no, 
not an hour. 

The most thoughtless person cannot stroll 
through historic places, guarded by the 


banner of St. George, and not feel the world | 
j recital of the lesson which America has 


is growing better. Can we think of the 
coming king, albeit not the best of hus- 
bands, chopping off the tender Alexandra's 
head to make room for another wife; or the 
ruling sovereign leaving her favorites to lan 
guish in prison for a breach of etiquette or 
a fancied slight? The years since Eliza- 
beth stormed and Anne Boleyn suffered 
death for her sweet lord’s pleasure are but 
us one day in the long Chronicles of Kings. 
The statues of saints and martyrs are a tes- 
timonial that we live in the Lest age of this 
world; and in this atmosphere of deep per- 
vading peace, where there are no dreams 
save the dreams of the passing traveler, his 

tory is very gentle to the vic.ims of envy, 
bigotry and hate. 

We are tempted to think that, could Eng- 
land’s bride, the virgin queen, rise again 
among the refinements, engaging graces 
and courtesies of the nineteenth century, 
she would subdue her temper to the at- 
mosphere of the times. The mildest oath 
would be unheard, and such epitiets as 
‘*wench” aud ‘‘kaave” would not be ad- 
dressed to high born courtiers and ladies 
of gentle blood. 

As I write the newspapers are giving de- 
scriptions of a portion of Westminster 
where the flooring is being taken up, re- 
vealing fine pavement of encaustic tiles, of 
the fourteenth century, covering the en- 
tire “‘Abbot’s House’—red, buff, yellow, of 
geometrical designs; and now that the 
craze for tiles has possession of lovers of _ 
art and esthetics, they have a higher value | 
than when laid there four huadred years 
ago. 

Strange that in @ building where the 
records ere 80 carfully kept there should 
ever be mistakes, confusion of any kind, 
or that anything be loat sight of in the dust 
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} most fascinating 


{ for in the civilization of the future. 


1 found no monument to Sir Walter 
Raleigh in Westminster Abbey. Scholar, 
historian, statesman, explorer, his was the 
noblest head that ever rolled into English. 


ginia was laid under the altar of St. 
the church of the House of 
Commons, with only a small tablet to mark 


his resting-place. 


Americans in London. Canon Farrar’s. 
discourse at the unveiling was a brilliant 
review of Raleigh’s history; one of the 
portions of the great. 
Elizabethan era. It closed with an eloquent. 
taught mankind, and the part she is destined 


land and the United States he called on to 
defend true freedom from its new foes; to 
save Liberty from being degraded from a 
divine ideal into a monstrous idol; and con- 
cluded with an impassioned appeal to the 


England of Queen Victoria and the America - 
} of Lincoln and of Garfield to stand, shoulder 
under the Banner of the ! 


to shoulder, 

Cross. n 
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MEDIATE THEOLOGY. 








BY TRYON EDWARDS, D.D. 





Tue late Dr. Gardiner Spring, of New 
York, once told the writer that his father, 
the Rev. Dr. Spring, of Newburyport, once 
said to him that the younger President Ed- 
wards was the ablest man in conversational 
debate that he had ever known, and that he 
doubted if he ever had an equal. He further 
said: ‘‘I asked my father what was the ex- 
planation—the secret of this ability.” And 
ube reply was: ‘‘Dr. Edwards made men 
define their terms, and then stick to the defl- 
nition.” 

If carried out by all would not this prin- 
ciple or practice wonderfully narrow the 
range of theological discussions and theo- 
logical differences? Dr. Henry B. Smith 
has left us in his notes some valuable 
thoughts °n ‘Mediate Theology.” And if 
men would but ‘define their terms and 
then stick to. them,” a mediating system 
might be reached, not (1,).by slurring over 
differences, nor (2,) by taking indefinite 
middle ground, but (8,) by distinguishing 
between the doctrine held. end the philo- 





sophieal explanation of it, and (4,) by so 


the children of men, and dust to dust at.- 
last blurs over their most hallowed inscrip- 


Tne latest examinations of builders prove: | 


-scientious labor has gone into the work of , 


which was « marvel of an- : 
tiquity in the days of Herodotus (which, by ‘ 
Arab tradition, is the only thing on the 


shall have 


dust; and after execution was suffered the | 
¥ poor wasted body of the colonizer of Vire 


Last year a memorial | 
window was there erected at the expense of ° 


Eng- ' 
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presenting the substance of the truth/or 
doctsine that all should sce in it the reality 
and fullness of the Bible teaching, and 
agree in the higher unity of opinion thus 
Plainly set forth. 

i} Takethe doctrine of human depravity, 
for example. Dr. Hodge may say it comes 
through the imputation of Adam’s sin; Dr. 
Shedd that it is from our actual oneness 
with Adam; and Dr. Breckenridge that it 
j is the result of natural descent. But why 
not lay aside discussion as to how and, as 
{ all agree in the fact of depravity, bend our 
} powers to the important point of urging 
‘ and leading mankind to accept the offered 
| remedy? 

So again with the doctrine of theAtonement. 
| One may talk of it as Uimited, and another 
as general. But Jet both define their terms, 
and the disagreement will be very likely to 
cease. Forif ty the Atonement is meant 
the provision made by Christ for the offer 
of salvation, then the Atonement is wide as 
the world amd unliméted as the human race; 
but if by the same word is meant the appli. 
cation of what Christ has done to those who 
by faith receive him, then the Atonement 
of course is limited to those who repent and 
velieve. And half the confusion of thought 
f and discussion on this subject comes from 
f 


——— 


want of clear and accurate definition; from 
|| confounding Atonement with redemption. A 
‘| very clear-headed and devout @ld School 
minister‘ence said: ‘I consider that Albert 
Barnes aad Dr. Charles:‘Ho@ge hold essen- 
tially the same views of Atonement” ; add- 
ing: ‘‘ Do not misusderstand me. I do not 
say that Mr. Barnes ‘has used the word im- 
putation in what ‘L'consider its true historic 
sense; but, baving read the writings of both 
men with .the sincere endeavor to ascertain 
their realymeaning, I undertake to say that, 
if both weuld state their views in other terms 
than.those which have got the flavor of con- 
j troverey, they would state essentially the 
i) very:same view.” 
| As one more illustration take the ques- 

tion of ability and inability, and whether 
j) the sinner has adility to repent and believe, 
or is utterly unable. Define what is meant 
by the words, and on the one hand no one 
would say that in conversion any new 
faculties or powers are given to the convert, 
but only that he is led to use the powers he 
has in a new manner and a new spirit. 
And, on the other hand, define inabilility 
to be unwillingness, and all will agree that 
while unwilling no one will come to Christ 
any more than if he was physically unable. 
Joseph's brethren, we are told, “ hated him 
80 that they could not speak peaceably unto 
him.” They could if they would; but, 
practically, their ‘would not” as surely 
kept them from doing it as if they had no 
power whatever to do it. 

The thought might be applied to other 
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that have been mentioned may show that 
to careful definition and good common 
sense there is such a thing asa ‘ Mediate 
Theology,’ which is sound and true. 
Nothing is truer (and the more thoroughiy 
we study the more plainly we see it) than 
Dr. Hodge’s remark: ‘‘I don’t think we 
shall ever be able in this world to answer 
completely all the questions concerning the 
substitation of Christ for us”; with the 
added idea that ‘the revealed fact is 
enough for our faith and our peace.” Or, 
as good old Dr. Archibald Alexander once 
said to his class: ‘*Two persons who sin- 
cerely believe that the death of Christ was 
vicarious—that he diced to save us from 
} dying—cannot differ much in their views 
of the Atonemént, and if they would: but 
define what they mean by the words they 
use they would probably find they more 
nearly agree than perhaps they thought.” 

Dr. John Brown tells us of a friend, “ of 
Pauline type of mind, whose Christianity 


controverted doctrines. But the points 


| was rinin the same mold, who accepted 


the Bible in its literal simplicity as an ab- 
solute revelation, subjugating his whole be- 
ing to its influence, and projecting the same 
convictions into the mindg of others,” He 
says he was “+ w believer in the sense of the. 
old Puritaps, and held ss.firmly as.dvy of 
them to the doctrines of Atonement: and 








holy life.” 

{s not'this the wisest of all courses—to ap- 
ply nvion truth to active duty and holy liv- 
ing, rather than waste time and labor in phi- 
losophizing on doubtful points, when, if ac- 
curate definition will not make them. plain, 
they may safely be left to the researches of 
the unseen world, where it will probably be 
found that good men, who study the Bible 
and seek light from on high, more nearly 
agree in their views of divine truth than 
they often suppose. 

“Don’t tell me of your dowbdts,” says 
Goethe. “Tell me rather what you know ta 
true.” And so we would say: ‘ Don't 
dwell too much on pceints as to which there 
is douwt and men differ, but rather on that 
which all see and feel is true, and which 
bears on right character and right living. 

GouveRrneor, N. Y. 
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THE PRODIGAL SON AT HOME, 


BY W. 1. CHASE. 





‘* Dap you ever hear the sequel to that?” 
asked Mr. Goodenow as he laid down the 
poker and resumed his seat. 

‘* No, indeed,” we answered. ‘Is there 
a requel? Where did you read it!” 

**T witnessed most of it, and the rest 
was told me. Oh, youneedn’tlaugh. His- 
tory repeats itself, you know; and no won- 
der, it is getting so old.” 

We were sitting round the fire discussing 
semi-religious subjects suggested by the 
morning sermon, and from this we 
branched off into different “readings” of 
the parable of the Prodigal Son. It was to 
this that Mr. Goodenow’s question referred. 
Of course we all begged for the story, 
which he told as follows: 

The story, as I recall it, is substantially 
the same as the original version; but the 
additions bear the mark of a later age. 
But for these additions, as well as the pal- 
pable anachronisms, the muse of history is 
responsible, not I. If, in repeating herself, 
she fails to stick to the origina! text, I can- 
not presume to set her right. 

When the elder brother entered the bau- 
quet hall with his father he was cordially 
greeted by the prodigal, but returned the 
salutation with evident coldness. Hence 
the prodigal-—-Jack was his name, by the 
way—returned to his place at the head of 
the dancing hall, while his elder brother, 
Tom, sought a seat in a retired corner, 
feeling as though ‘‘his nose were out of 
joint.” 

His father’s joy and the unaffected pleas- 
ure of the revelers (who consisted of the 
family servants and the neighbors, some of 
them tenants on the farm) in celebrating his 
brother's return was gall and bitterness to 
him. 

‘They wouldn’t be half so glad to see 
me,” he muttered wrathfully. ‘* What can 
they see to like, much less to admire, in 
that reprobate. If 'twas only the girls I 
would not wonder. We all know they are 
fools! But the men, too! There wasn’t one 
of them but said it wasa good riddance when 
he left, and I’m sure he’s done nothing 
since to change their minds. There’s Dick 
Hodges. He swore to have his life if he 
ever caught him talking to his wife again; 
but he’s forgotten all that now. Tim and 
Andy may be glad to have some one here 
they can loaf under, and perhaps John 
Bailey remembers that if father had not 
been obliged to sell as well as to mortgage, 
to set Jack up, he’d never have got that 
forty acres so chear.” 

But the recollection was too galling, and 
he retired to bed, only to be pursued by the 
distant echoes of mirth and revelry. 
Morning brought relief, however; for in 
the fields Tom held full sway, and, barring 
a little tardiness on the part of tne hired 
help, there was nothing toannoyhim, His 
father came out, but only to advise; for the 
old man’s energy had long since given way 
befure thatof hisson, Jack was there, too; 
but a8 a laborer, and, seeing how wéll and 
faithfully he wrought, Tom's bene began 
tosoften toward him, 

If did not last, ‘however 5: ‘tor Jebicd bense 
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would goto Tom with the suggestion, citing 
Jack's opinion as an authority of some 
weight, and thereby prejudicing Tom, not 
only against the suggestion, but also against 
the author of it as an impertinent meddler. 

Finding that his suggestions were not 
heeded Jack lost interest in his work, and, 
as Tom never gave him any orders, he 
shirked more or less. It was this, com- 
bined with the fact that Jack needed spend- 
ing money, that led his father to hire Jack 
at regular wages. 

Still Jack was under his father’s orders 
exclusively, since Tom assumed no respons- 
ibility in directing him. Jack would not 
set himself to work, and, when directed, 
had a shiftless way about him that provoked 
his brother’s wrath. Tom, however, held 
his tongue, but raved inwardly at his fatb- 
er’s partiality for his ne’er-do-weel son. 


Jack became highly popular in the neigh- 
borhood; and this, too, increased Tom’s 
jealousy. Of course it was very wrong in 
him to feel so; but I am only stating the 
facts. Things went on this way for several 
years, the two young men growing more 
and more estranged. Their father was 
getting old and very feeble, and one day 
he announced to Tom his intention of mak- 
ing his will. Tom said nothing; but as he 
furnished the inventory of the property he 
thought a good deal. 

‘*Father means to propose another divis- 
ion of the property,” he thought. ‘‘Equal, 
of course; for Jack has nothing. And he 
expects me to agree to it.” 

He ground his teeth over the injustice of 
the fancied proposal. He determined to 
oppose it; but despaired of making his 
father understand his feelings in the matter. 

“Tll not open the subject, though,” he 
said to himself. ‘I'll hear what he has to 
propose and then ask him if he thinks 
that’s honest.” 

Both father and son seemed diffident 
about discussing matters, until finally, just 
as Tom was wondering if his father really 
meant to settle the matter without consult- 
ing him, the old man began cautiously : 

‘*The Lord has prospered us, my boy. 
We have done very well these last few 
years.” 

‘* Yes, father, Since we have got out of 
debt we have come on fast.” 

‘* And being prosperous, we can afford 
to be charitable and generous!” 

“Truly, father,” said Tom, hesitatingly. 
“If you know of any deserving object.” 

** Nay,” Interrupted the old gentleman. 
**Poor Jack is not likely to deserve much. 
Tis not his way; but he has necessities, like 
the rest of us. 

‘“*T never meant,” he said, going on 
hastily, as he saw the fixed look in Tom’s 
face. ‘“‘I never meant that Jack’s return 
should make any difference to you. You 
were to have all, according to agreement, 
as was perfectly right and fair. But now 
Jack's here, it seems as though we cught 
to do something for him. If we could let 
him have the Hodge place, with twenty 
acres or so.” Tom laughed. 

‘Jack would hardly turn round on 
twenty acres. Give him the whole field, if 
you like.” 

‘*But about stocking it, Tom ?” 

‘*His wages ought to help there; but I 
suppose he’s spent them. But fix matters 
as you think best, father. I don’t feel as 
though I ought to dictate. Still, Iam glad 
you spoke of it. Iwasa little afraid you 
were forgetting—” 

‘*T am not likely to forget vou, Tom, nor 
that you never caused me any anxiety.” 

Tom went out to his work with a lighter 
heart than he had carried for some time. 
He was willing enough to be friends with 
Jack now, if he wanted to. 

But this did not last long. A new and 
more distracting jealousy arose. Whatever 
made Tom pitch upon such a little piece of 
fuss and feathers as Mamie Brown for his 
sweetheart I cannot say; but he had been 
waiting on her for several years, not persist- 
ently—for Mamie was quite young and Tom 
was perhaps a not very ardent wooer. Be- 
sides he had his work to attend to; and 
courtghip demands time and attention. 

When Tom found that Jack was also pay- 
ing attentions to Mamie, he was more angry 
than jealous; for it seemed to him that 
his brother was crossing his path on pur- 
pose to annoy him. He could not imagine 
that Mamie would prefer Jaek to himself. 





But he soon found that his rival was not 
to be despised. Jack made himself very 
agreeable, and his smart speeches were often 
repeated to Tom by the object of their af- 
fections, as though he ought to be proud of 
his brother. 

About this time the old father died and 
was buried. When the will was opened it 
was found that Jack was given the ‘‘ Hodge 
place,” with the small field adjoining, and 
a trifle to start with; but all the rest was 
left to Tom. This was about as the elder 
brother expected; but the younger was 
somewhat disappointed. 

They had no words on the subject; but 
Jack talked to his friends a little, He 
‘did not blame Tom for insisting on his 
rights; but he had thought from something 
his father had said that he would be treated 
a little more generously.” Of courre he 
found partisans, and Tom was charged 
with exercising undue influence over the 
old gentleman; and this story was bandied 
about with many exaggerations. Some 
said that the old man was in his dotage 
when he made the will, and even some of 
the servants testified that their late master 
was ‘‘mortal gfraid of Mr. Tom.” 

Tom heard of all this, of ¢ourse, and it 
made him furious; but he attempted no de- 
fense or explanation, contenting himself 
with snubbing those who spoke to him on 
the subject. When Mamie Brown told him 
it was ‘‘real mean of you to treat your 
brother so” he did not take the trouble to 
deny anything, but haughtily reminded her 
that he could attend to his own business. 
This, of course, broke up the tacit under- 
standing between them, and Mamie went 
over to comfort the defrauded Jack. 

When Tom heard of their engagement he 
did doa mean thing, and Iam ashamed of 
him for it. He said, and said it too where 
he knew it would be carried to Mamie’s 
ears, that ‘“‘if Jack wanted to marry he 
ought to hunt up Jerry Allen’s wife, that 
he ran off with from Boston and deserted 
in St. Louis.” 

But this shaft of malice fell flat. Mamie 
tossed her pretty head and said ‘* she knew 
who that came from.” There were two 
sides to that Allen story and Jack had al- 
ready explained itto her satisfaction. 

Jack’s meekness through all this excited 
the admiration of the good Christians of 
the neighborhood. He refused to go to law 
to break his father’s will, because he did 
not wish to make trouble in the family, and 
he excused his brother’s slander with the 
remark that ‘‘Tom feels sore about losing 
Mamie. I can’t blame him.” 

Tom’s behavior offered a melancholy 
contrast. His bad temper and surliness in- 
creased. He would not speak to his 
brother, and almost ceased to go to church, 
because he winced under the censure of 
many of the church-members. It was soon 
whispered about that Tom's former good 
behavior was part of a deep laid scheme to 
keep on the right side of his father, and 
that now he had secured the property he 
was throwing off the mask. There were 
those who went further and hinted that if 
the truth was known—the truth is always 
evil in such cases-—-there had not beeu so 
much difference after all in the conduct of 
the two sons. 

But though this was generally regarded 
as a slander there seemed no room for 
doubt that Tom had fallen from grace and 
was hardening his heart. Some considered 
it the effect of unrepented sin and some 
laid it to his increasing wealth. 

By and by Tom married. This might 
have helped matters if he had taken. some 


one in the neighborhood; but his wife was 


a stranger, alady from the city, whom he 
had met by chance, and whose coming was 
a surprise even to the servants on the 
farm; furTom never spoke of his intentions 
to anyone now. 

She was a quiet, well-bred lady; but she 
took a dislike to the neighborhood and 
visited but little. She snubbed Mamie, it 
was said. Anyhow by the time the chil- 
dren—Tom’s two and Jack’s half a dozen— 
were old enough to play, their mothers for- 
bade their playing together. 

Both the brothers were wearing on toward 
middle age now; and still, though Tom was 
much the richer, Jack was by far the most 
popular. But just at this time one of those 
local public questions arose which excited 


much discussion, and Tom ‘saw fit to take | 
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part in it. 
lowing the locality rule, happened to need a 
candidate from that section of the town- 
ship, Tom was chosen for supervisor. 

When he was elected the county newspa- 
pers referred to him as a rising man and 
his colleagues in office made much of him. 
His wealth gave him a prestige and he devel- 
oped a talent for public affairs. This led 
him to take more interest in politics, and a 
few years afterward he was elected to the 
legislature. 

At first his community were very proud 
of him; but as he made no special effort to 
secure or retain their favor detraction soon 
commenced. It wassaid that he was devel- 
oping convivial tastes and becoming decid- 
edly ‘‘fast” for a man of his years. It was 
this, perhaps, which led Mrs. Tom to always 
accompany her husband when he was away 
on public duty; but even this did not si- 
lence the wagging tongues. People shook 
their heads and said it was all in the blood, 
and felt inclined to congratulate Jack on 
having sown his wild oats when he was 
young. Jack had entirely reformed now. 
He had experienced religion and joined the 
church, and the stories he heard about his 
brother troubled him. 

But what could he do? He went to warn 
Tom once, and discharged his duty in the 
mildest manner. 

‘* Brother,” he said, ‘‘I am sorry to hear 
what I do about your habits and associates. 
Let me warn you; or, if you choose, take 
warning by me. Our family can abstain, 
but they cannot refrain.” 

“Get out!” roared Tom. ‘Get along 
with you! Dye think there’s no difference 
between a man who has practiced self- 
denial and one who never denied himself 
in his life?” 

So that did not bring them any nearer to- 
gether. But Tom didn’t care for that now. 
He was growing quite jolly and self-satisfied. 
If people did not approve of him, let them 
go; he had friends enough. 

But they had another chance to make up 
soon after; for Jack got into financial 
trouble and Tum helped him out. It was 
an old matter, a note given by the prodigal 
and renewed just before his father’s death, 
when, of course, he expected to have 
money to cancel it. The holder of the 
note brought suit, and the poor man, being 
unable to pay, would have lost most of his 
property beyond his homestead right if hig 
elder brother had not come to the rescue. 
But Tom’s manner repelled Jack’s expres- 
sions of gratitude, and with a hasty prom- 
ise to repay the money as soon as he was 
able, he took his leave. 

This is as far as I can take you. I do 
not know whether the brothers ever made 
up, nor can I tell exactly what kept them 
apart. Most of the neighbors think it is 
Tom’s fault; but then most of them are 
prejudiced against Tom, and cherish an 
illusion that he was somehow the prodigal 
after all. ~ 

But though intimate with neither, I own 
toa preference for Tom. He seems the 
better citizene But then I, too, may be 
prejudiced. 

Cuicaao, ILL. 
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BY DANIEL MERRIMAN, D.D. 


POMEGRAN- 


‘*Granaba, Granada, for the illustrious 
sovereigns of Castile, Don Ferdinand and 
Dofia Isabella!” Such was the exultant shout 
that rung from the hosts of the Spanish 
chivalry, as on the morning of the 2d of 
Jan., 1492, the royal standards of Ferdinand 
‘and Isabella were unfurled on the great 
Tower of the Weathercock of the Alhambra, 
in sight of the whole army. Well might 
they shout. After years of bloody struggle, 
of foray and siege, and the fall of one fort- 
ress after another, Granada, the beautiful 
city of the pomegranate, with its famous 
Alhambra, the last seat of Moorish power 
in Spain, had surrendered to the valor of 
the armies of united Castile and Arragon. 

After Insting 777 years, the Moslem 
dominion was uprooted in Spain and its 
shattered remnants were driven forth for- 
ever from their costly heritage in palace and 
vineyard. The Saracenic wave, which 
once threatened to overwhelm all Europe, 
now had its last feeble ripples sent back to 
the shores of Africa. Let us see what the 


Then, since the politicians, fol- | 





unlucky Boabdie and his Moors lost on that 
fateful morning in Junuary, almost 400 
years ago 

Come upto this same old tower of the 
Weathercock in the Alhambra. Before you 
lies the famous Vega, or plain of Granada, 
perhaps thirty miles long, by half as many 
wide, which has been for centuries and still 
is a garden, producing immense crops of 
grain, oil, wine and fruit. Dotted with 
quict hamlets, watered by the shining 
stream of the Xenil, rimmed by gray and 
purple mountains, and overarched by the 
deep blue and transparent sky of Southern 
Spain, it is no wonder that this plain was 
the prize of contending armies. Brutal raids 
and fierce combats, in which Moorish and 
Christian scimetar and lance clashed on 
helmet and buckler, have over and over 
again desolated and stained its soil. Beneath 
you lie the crowded houses of the city of 
Granada, a mass of dreary tiles and towers, 
divided by crooked lanes and grouped 
about the square built cathedral, in whose 
royal chapel rest the bodies of the conquer- 
ors, Ferdinand and Isabella. Back of you, 
and seemingly near enough to put your 
hand upon them, tower the snow-clad ridges 
of the Sierra Nevada, rivalling the Swiss 
mountains in grandeur, their highest peaks 
rising to the hight of over 11,000 feet above 
the sea. Close at hand are the red and 
battered walls and towers of the Alhambra 
itself, and the ugly, ruined and roofless 
palace which Charles V intruded upon its 
grounds. In the deep ravine at your feet, 
washing the very base of the Alhambra, flows 
the slender Darro, and beyond it rise the 
ancient houses of the Albaycin, the white 
walls of the Generalife or Summer palace 
of the sultans, and the treeless summit 
called the Seat of the Moor. In beauty and 
historic interest it is a scene almost un- 
matched in Europe. 

So many sided is it that, to get another 
view, you should leave the Tower of the 
Weathercock and go, in the afternoon, 
down the steep sides of the gulf, across one 
of the little arched bridges of the Darro, 
by the huts and caves of the Gypsies to the 
abrupt hights of the Albaycin. Bear 
patiently with the swarms of beggars that 
will annoy you; for you cannot easily get 
rid of them. Onthe right and far away, 
fading into the misty hills, are the red earth 
and green fields and dark olive orchards of 
the Vega; in front and below the jumbled 
and somber roofed city; opposite, the 
stained and broken battlements, warm and 
glowing of the Albambra, and beyond, the 
inspiring splendor of the snowy mountains. 

But, wander about as you will, you can 
hardly fail to get the most picturesque and 
striking views, which will convince you 
that the Moors knew well how tv choose 
and embellisha home. The Vega was their 
teeming garden. The Albrambra, built on 
this spur of the Sierra, was at once their 
palace and fortress. The city lying between 
both, was their shop and storehouse. A 
turn of the head, and they could look first 
on Alpineand then ontropical scenery. The 
delights and products of both were at their 
side. 

The Moors loved good water. Five miles 
above the Alhambra they took the waters 
of the Darro, and carrying them through 
an aqueduct that winds about the hills, 
poured them over arch and through wall 
into an immense cistern in the grounds of 
the Alhambra to supply in profusion foun- 
tain and bath. After the lapse of centuries 
aqueduct, cistern and the crystal stream 
itself remain to-day as perfect as ever. 

The Moors knew how to plant and build 
even better than their conquerors. Under 
their skillful irrigation and culture the Vega 
and the hills teemed with untold riches. In 
addition to all that is grown here now, the 
mulberry was largely cultivated, and the 
silk trade at one time occupied thousands 
of hands and furnished the looms and mer- 
chants of Italy. The Moorscared for learn- 
ing. Atone time they had almost a mo- 
nopoly of science in Europe, and even in 
Granada they possessed libraries and skilled 
teachers. 

The Moors could fortify and fight. Their 
walls and gates were strongly and shrewdly 
built. Their weapons and armor were the 
envy of their vanquishers. Their knights 
tasked the wit, the valor and the strength 
of the bravest Christians. 

Thus Granada was a kingdom in itself, 
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complete, well furnished and independent. 
Of what it must have been in its palmiest 
days, when it is said by Arabic writers to 
have had 4,000,000 inhabitants and a garri- 
son of 6,000 soldiers, its present condition 
gives but little hint. Scarcely more than 
the bleached and broken skeleton remains. 

The Alhambra, that fragment of the 
Orient stranded on the shores of Europe, is 
of course the supreme object of interest 
to-day. Imagine a huge, flat-topped hill 
thrust out into the plain, its steep sides in- 
closed with walls and towers heavily built 
of round stones and long, thin brick con- 
creted together with clay and mortar and 
plastered with red cement. Time, 
earthquakes and vandal hands have split 
and dismantled these and the citadel they 
inclose till much is in ruins and all is soft- 
ened and stained into picturesqueness. 
Only four or five of the original towers and 
one gate, and these partially restored, re- 
main at all complete. These, massive out- 
side, and marvelously finished inside, are 
large enough in themselves for dwellings. 

Of the buildings that once occupied the 
large space thus inclosed, only a part of the 
original Moorish palaceremains; the rest 
are a ruined convent, an ugly church of 
1600, Charles V’s impertinent and desolate 
palace, and a congeries of rough cottages 
and stables. The almost rude exterior of 
the palace of the Alhambra proper, or what 
remains of it, gives no hint of the elaborate 
workmanship and richness of the interior. 
The materials are chiefly stucco and tiles. 
Marble was originally used only for the 
slender columns and fountains. Of the 
ancient pavement of tiles only bits remain. 
Marble slabs have replaced it. 


The walls of the courts and salons are 
covered with tiles to the hight of four or 
five feet from the bottom. The patterns 
are marvels of geometrical interlacings. 
The tiles are not painted in patterns, as 
modern tiles are; but each color is a sepa- 
rate piece, often extremely small, and all 
are inlaid together with the exactest art. 
The colors are rich and most harmonious. 
The surfaces are iridescent, and the whole 
effect is that of a beautiful mosaic. Above 
the tiling is the stucco iu raised patterns, 
which are a miracle of intricacy. Arabic 
inscriptions appear everywhere intertwined 
with geometrical figures and the most deli- 
cate tracery. The original colors in which 
these were painted have largely worn or 
faded away. This gives an appearance of 
indescribable richness—a sort of creamy 
foam. 

The ceilings—lofty and dome-like—are 
generally of pine, carved and painted to 
look like the most elaborate stalactites, or 
wrought with thousands of pieces in be- 
wildering patterns. The windows are open, 
or filled with intricately wrought jalousies, 
through which the blue sky glows like sap- 
phires. All is Eastern, and in every aspect 
speaks of another people, other customs, 
another faith. It takes but a feeble imag- 
ination to conjure up in these halls the 
dark-skinned Moor, the turban, the divan, 
the perfumed baths, the silken vestments, 
the vuluptuous harem and all the sensuous 
luxury and leisure of the Orient. 

What scenes these halls and courts have 
witnessed! What  plottings, imprison- 
ments and bloodshed as one Moslem prince 
or dynasty has sought to supersede another. 
How often these lofty corridors: have rung 
with noisy triumph over Christian spoil or 
been filled with wailing over the defeat of 
Moslem power. The associations are 
dreamlike and vapory, like the suft and 
fleecy tracery of the walls. One cares little 
for definite history here. 

There is one room among many which 
has, however, peculiar associations for an 
American. Itis the splendid Hall of the 
Ambassadors, which fills the base of the 
great tower of Comarves, one of the most 
perfect of all in its original beauty. Here, 
891 years ago, on the night of the city’s 
surrender, Ferdinand and Isabella gave a 
great reception to the distinguished cour- 
tiers and cavaliers of their suite. Among 
them must have been the tall form and 
serious face of C hristopher Columbus. 

The great navigator, after years of fruit- 
less waiting on the coast of Castile for aid in 
his plans, had not long before this given up 
in disgust all hope and turned his back on 
Spain, as he supposed, forever. Detained 
by bare chance at the monastery of La Ra- 





bida, he had been induced by its worthy 
abbot once more to seek the favor of Isa- 
bella. He appeared before her at the vil- 
lage of Santa Fé, which the Catholic sover- 
eigns had built in the Vega of Granada as 
a shelter for their troops during the seige. 


Isabella was absorbed in the struggle for. 


the city. Once more he was put off. Once 
more he took his indignant departure; but 
the heart of the queen relenting, he was 
recalled after he had reached the bridge of 
Pinos, behind the spur of yonder mountain, 
nine miles from the Alhambra. 

The far-sighted and gracious queen now 
yielded to his demands, and by his immor- 
tal discovery won for herself a fame far 
more enduring than that gained from the 
Conquest of Granada. One date, 1492, 
links forever the two events. The great 
discoverer, detained at court, was a witness 
of the surrender. A deeper ambition filled 
his soul as he mingled with the exultant 
chivalry of Castile. As he heard the shout, 
‘‘Granada! Granada!” on that January 
morning, when the standards were raised 
on the Alhambra, if he could have forecast 
the years, he might have cried: ‘‘ America, 
America, for Ferdinand and Isabella and 
the world!” 
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MISSION WORK IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES F. THWING. 








Tue problem of missions in cities and 
large towns is the must serious problem 
which the churches of Massachusetts have to 
solve. It is the most serious by reason of 
the twofold consideration that the large 
proportion of the people of the old Bay 
State dwell in cities and, also, that so large 
proportion of this population belong to the 
mission classes. If twenty-two per cent. of 
the people of this country live in cities 
more than seventy per cent. of the people 
of Massachusetts have their homes in towns 
of more than ten thousand inhabitants. 
This commonwealth has a larger number of 
cities of twenty thousand people or more 
than any other state. Pennsylvania has 
nine, New York twelve, Massachusetts 
thirteen. Massachusetts has fifty-seven 
towns of more than five thousand persons 
and thirty-one towns and cities of more 
than ten thousand persons. About twelve 
hundred thousand of her nearly fifteen hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants live in towns of 
more than five thousand population. What 
proportion of this population—equal in size 
to the city of New York—belong to the 
mission classes it is impossible fairly to 
estimate; but itis just to affirm that sev- 
eral hundred thousand are, if not neglected, 
at least neglecting. 

What direct efforts then are the Congre- 
gational churches making to reach these 
masses? Nearly one-third of all our 
churches in this commonwealth are located 
in these cities and large towns. What are 
they doing to make Christian these neglect- 
ing classes ? . 

The reports upon which this paper is 
founded, received from more than three 
hundred churches, allow comprehensive 
answers. A few churches declare them- 
selves to be mission churches, and affirm 
that all their services are arranged to at- 
tract and to hold this part of the popula- 
tion. Other churches, and many, affirm that 
they endeavor to reach this class by means 
of visiting committees. Other churches 
reach them through their regular Sunday- 
school; other churches through the mis- 
sion Sunday-school; others through a 
weekly prayer-meeting or preaching serv- 
ice; ot hers through the ‘‘ Associated Char- 
ities”; others through the open-air Gospel 
meeting; others through the service of 
prayer or of preaching held in the school- 
houses. Churches in at least five cities 
employ missionaries. The City Missionary 
Society of Boston had in its service last 
year twenty-four missionaries. Each was 
assigned to a field belonging by geograph- 
ical considerations to aparticular church. 
Under its auspices more than two thousand 
religious meetings were held, more than 
fifteen thousand different families visited, 
fourteen hundred children gathered into 
the Sabbath school, and seventy-seven per- 
sons converted. But score after score of 
reports—reports from churches large in 
membership, strong in equipment, located 





in the center of populations needing the 
Gospel of Christ—scores of reports are re- 
ceived from such churches which fail to 
state that any effort is made to reach the 
neglecting classes, which declare that they 
have no regular service for them, which 
affirm that they make no effort to reach 
them, and which confess that through the 
Sunday-school they reach them only to a 
small extent. Fully one-half of the churches 
sending reports acknowledge that they 
are making no direct effort to reach the 
neglecting classes; a confession that rolls 
a great burden of responsibility upon the 
Association of the Congregational Churches 
of Massachusetts. 

From the answer therefore, to the ques- 
tion of what is done, springs the second 
question, what ought to be done? 


What ought to be done? Wiser adjust- 
ment and union of the ecclesiastical forces 
of different denominations in reaching the 
neglected classes. The churches obey the 
suggestion of the master and are fishers for 
men. They cast out their broad nets of in- 
vitation and throw over their lines of 
aggressive work. With these instruments 
cer:ain waters are lashed, and other waters 
are unruffied. If the lines do not occasion- 
ally become entangled, andthe nets snarled 
each with the others it is certainly true that 
the results would be larger and more com- 
mensurate with the labor expended by the 
separation of the boats and the giving of a 
broader sweep to each fisherman. 
Churches have ceased to quarrel. Let them 
begin to work together. The Home Mis- 
sionary Society, at its Saratoga convention, 
arranged for the appointing of a committee 
of comity to adjust denominational differ- 
ences occuring in the fleldof labor. Let the 
churches of each city and village become 
co-laborers in reaching the unchurched. 
Recently, at the suggestion of the North 
Avenue Congregational Church, of Cam- 
bridge, four churches—the Baptist, the Epis- 
copal, the Universalist, as well as itself—have 
united in making a religious center of a 
neighborhood which may toa degree be re- 
garded as their special territory. A pro 
fessional canvasser is employed who, going 
to each house, inquires the church prefer- 
ences of each family. Upon this large 
mass of people who are thus discovered as 
having no or slight religious affiliations these 
churches bring their zeal and energy to 
bear. Money isthussaved. Labor is econ- 
omized. Thoroughness in method and work 
is assured. 

What ought to be done? Churches ought 
to be organized in these neglected districts 
of the large cities. I do not say there 
ought not to be churches on the Back Bay; 
churches ought to be there, and the more 
the better. But I do say that churches, 
that Congregational churches, ought to be 
at the North End. I say not mission chapels. 
Congregationalists do not, either by nature 
or grace, love to be members, of mission 
chapels. Butit is the opinion of many wise 
and earnest Christian administrators, though 
not of all, that full-fledged Congregational 
churches may and should be established in 
the dark districts of our great cities. Can. 
not the Congregationalists endeavor to re- 
peat in Boston the work which Chalmers 
did in the West Port of Edinburgh? Can- 
not they endeavor to repeat in Boston the 
work which Edward Judson is doing in 
lower New York? What of the expenses? 
If these churches cannot become self-sup- 
porting, treasuries are open upon which 
they can draw. The West Port church 
paid its own bills andmore. The American 
Home Missionary Society boasts of the 
churches it has formed in St. Paul, in St. 


“Louis, in Kansas City. Why cannot we 


also boast of the churches we have formed 
in the foreign and unevangelized parts of 
Boston? Parts of Boston are as truly mis- 
sionary ground, more truly home mis- 
sionary ground, than the great cities of the 
West. 

On Ruggles Street, in Boston, is estab- 
lished a church which attracts every Sab- 
bath a congregation of a thousand; which 
has a Sabbath-school of fifteen hundred, 
which commands the entire time and serv- 
ice of several Christian workers. It is 
placed in the midst of a missionary field. 
The success of the Ruggles-street Baptist 
church wartants the assurance that, with 
spiritual consecration and administrative 
wisdom, Congregational churches may be 





established in the benighted portions of 
Boston. The fact that the history of Con- 
gregationalism in Boston is marked by the 
dissolution of as many churches as now ex- 
ist within her old geographical limits is not 
creditable either to its piety or to its wis- 
dom. The general question has many sides; 
but the three hundred reports received from 
the Congregational churches of the Bay 
State prove the dire need of more aggres- 
sive labor in the unevangelized parts of its 
cities and large towns. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 





PULPIT WORK OF FORTY-TWO 
YEAR: 





BY THE REY. JOHN HALL, D.D., OF TRENTON, 
N. J 





IN these times of anniversaries and sta- 
tistics, when even a single year’s pastorship 
is not infrequently commemorated with 
profuse enumerations, it would seem to be 
a matter of more curious interest to inquire 
how far one may go, in along ministry with 
the same congregation, in using the Scrip- 
tures toward ‘declaring the whole counsel 
of God.” Having access to the records of 
such a period—1841 to 1883—a pastoral 
connection of the unusual period of forty- 
two years, I thought it would be at least an 
uncommon item in your pages to have a 
summary of the Bible passages gone over 
in that time, so far as the register of texts 
can give an adequate idea, In the reach of 
my knowledge no anniversary or biography 
has presented a minister’s life-work in this 
form. 

The pastor referred to has just written 
his nineteen hundredth sermon in full. The 
unwritten ones, including at least a thou- 
sand on funeral and other incidental occa- 
sions, must exceed that number; but count- 
ing first the texts of the 1,900 manuscripts, 
they are distributed as follows: Genesis 61, 
Exodus 41, Leviticus 14, Numbers 21, Deu- 
teronomy 84, Joshua 15, Judges 12, Ruth 2, 
I Samuel 20, If Samuel 10, I Kings 14, IE 
Kings 18, I Chronicles 17, II Chronicles 21, 
Ezra 6, Nehemiah 12, Esther 8, Job 51, 
Psalms 220, Proverbs 54, Ecclesiastes 53, 
Canticles 8, Isaiah 70, Jeremiah 55, Lamen- 
tutions 4, Ezekiel 81, Daniel 8, Hosea 12, 
Joel 2, Amos 4, Obadiah 2, Jonah 5, Micah 
7, Nahum 8, Habakkuk 6, Zephaniah 4, Hag- 
gai 4, Zechariah 22, Malachi 7, Matthew 
172, Mark 92, Luke 178, John 179, Acts 98, 
Romans 94, I Corinthians 88, II Corinthi- 
ans 82, Galatians 19, Ephesians 37, Philip- 
pians 30, Colossians 21, I Thessalonians 15, 
II Thessalonians 4, | Timothy 30, II Timo- 
thy 17, Titus 12, Philemon 1, Hebrews 77, 
James 31, I Peter 49, II Peter 25, I John 38, 
Il John 8, IIL John 2, Jude 4, Revelation 
83. 
Whilst the number of promiscuous texts 
used extemporaneously for the forty-two 
years cannot be given, extant notes show 
that the pastor has spoken consecutive dis- 
courses (what used to be called ‘ postil- 
lating ”) on various portions of the Old Tes- 
tament, and on every book of the New, 
with the exception of the two Peters. For 
example: Life of Abraham 15, Life of 
Joseph 9, each of the names in Hebrews, 
Ch. xi., 10, Deuteronomy 38, [Samuel 25, 
II Samuel 16, 1 Kings 18, II Kings 24, Life 
and Words of Christ 50, Acts 48, Romans 
41, I Corinthians 89, II Corinthians 81, Gala- 
tians 18, Ephesians 25, Philippians 19, Co- 
lossians 18, I Thessalonians 21, II Thessa- 
lonians 12,1 Timothy 17, Il Timothy 18, 
Titus 7, Philemon 1, Hebrews 20, James 16, 
1, Il, II John 15, Jude 5, Revelations 28. 

The number of discourses or texts, how- 

ever, cannot answer the question of ‘the 
whole counsel.” Paul could condense his 
evangelical preaching at Ephesus within the 
limits of ‘* the space of three years.” Even 
a pastorate of forty-two years in one place, 
without repetition, would not exhaust the 
Bible material. The minister whose work 
we are reviewing has not restricted him- 
self to chapter and verse, exegetical 
topics or homilies. He has gone through 
the entire Bible to show the development 
of revelation from book to book, by leaps 
as it were through the fields of history 
(including Prideaux’s subject), prophecy, 
doctrine, devotion, Gospel, so as to give as 
comprehensive and connected a view as 
time would allow of the whole substance 
of inspiration, and then of the special con- 
tribution of each separate book to the gen- 
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eral end. Then, again, for help in the sys- 
tematic work, the Scripture counsel was 
dealt out in the order of the Creed, the 
Catechism, and other accepted formularies 
and symbols. 

When the unusual length of this pastor- 
ate and its far from exhaustive index of 
discourses on each book of the Bible are 
compared it may seem discouraging to 
young ministers, especially in thisage when 
they must be very busy to get the ‘‘ whole 
counsel” within the ordinary duration of a 
settlement, ‘* keeping back nothing that is 
profitable.” But let the practical lesson be 
to study the economy of confining their 
preaching to the counsel of God—the expo- 
sition and enforcement of the Scriptures of 
revelation—as not having time for subjects 
which cannot be taught from the words of 
the Holy Ghost. 
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WOMEN’S HEALTH AND WORRY. 


BY RACHEL HART. 


Dr. Dio Lewis: 

Dear Sir.—I could thank you from my 
soul for your words in the last INDEPENDENT 
on ‘*The Health of Our Wives.” We had 
not dreamed that any man could so under- 
stand the case. 

Probably many a doctor, if he were not a 
man, would find the same cause, worry, for 
the ill health and weariness of many wo- 
men, Your case fells, And she is not the 
only woman, by many, who has made the 
same solemn vow to let the subject alone, 
since it is useless and only a fret. 

You see wants, needs, are cor stantly re- 
curring, and menseem to forget this, and 
that, somehow, even if you have had a full 
breakfast to-day, you want it just as much 
to-morrow. 

A woman, whose husband was rich and 
who lived in « lordly house, was asked for 
a subscription of two or three dollars to a 
well-known charity. ‘'I don’t know. I'll 
ask Mr. Smith.” She really hadn’t it, unless 
he would give it to her. 

Another said: ‘I'd give anything, if I 
only had a little money that was my own; 
my very own, that I could do with as I 
pleased.” She had had some money; but it 
was all in common stock and she only had 
money as she needed it. 

It is not long since a man sat bewailing 
his blindness: ‘‘ Ob, if I could live it over 
again!” His wife was dead. They had 
begun life quietly, and he had grown prosper- 
ous, but not more liberal; and, not telling 
his wife, she went on with hes usual habits 
of economy. A familiar friend said to him, 
one day: 

“* Your wife does not dress well enough.” 
And so he began to think it might be so; 
and times were better with them; but he 
never took her into full partnership, and 
now that it was too late, he was sorry. 

It is always clothes. There is extrava- 
gance; but not so much in proportion as 
might seem. 

** What,” he asks, ‘‘do women want with 
so many dresses? They never wear them 
out.” 

That depends. There is an amount of 
good done, which men would hardly appre- 
ciate, in passing garments from one to an- 
other. Many a poorer woman is looking 
and feeling more respectable and comfort. 
able in the spare garments of her more for- 
tunate sister. 

Also, so long as men are scattering money 
in stock; lending, indorsing and losing: 
drinking expensive wines and burning 
away their lives and their cigars at the 
same time, let them’not indulge in this one 
base economy of pinching their wives. 

It is a point on which woman is proud, 
or we should hear more of it. She must be 
pretty far gone really to complain of her 
husband. And to complain to him would 
be harder. She knows too well that it 
would be of little avail. 

It seems to be thought a good joke that a 
man should be penurious and mean towara 
his wife. Witness the story of one who 
asked: ‘‘Money? Where's the twenty- 
five cents I gave you yesterday?” Or the 
man who wanted change fora dollar bill. 
His wife was going to Cleveland, and would 
be sure to be wanting money tospend. Or 
the farmer who said: ‘Do put on a better 
shawl. It looks as if I cowldn’t afford to 
dress you decently.” There's the slave or 
ehattel principle. 





Perhaps we have said enough. Women 
will say *‘Amen.” And men? There will 
be no one to say: ‘Thou art the man.” It 
is doubtful if one heart will be touched, 
Nevertheless, it’s true. 
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LETTERS TO MUSIC STUDENTS. 
NO. VIII. 


MUSICAL SITUATIONS. 





BY EUGENE THAYER, 


Oncasist oF THE FirruH AVENUEK PRESBYTERIAN 
Cuupncn, New York«K. 


Ix a former |.tter I promised to give you 
some details about the expenses, etc., of a 
musical education in a great city. I said 
that 1 was not sorry because you could not 
get your money easily. Suppose every 
body could get money easily. Where 
would you be? Every body would be in 
the profession, and when a first-rate vacan- 
cy came you would have a thousand rivals 
instead of one, and your chances dimin- 
ished in precisely the same proportion. 
You see that this difficulty of getting 
money practically gives youa patent. You 
have something that every body cannot 
have, unless every body will go through 
the same struggle you have had. Selfishiy 
considered, it would be better if the edu- 
cation cost ten times more. §o0, you see, 
you do not wish any such thing as you ex- 
pressed in your letter. There are dabblers 
enough as it is. 

What does it cost? Lessons from a first- 
rate teacher cost from sixty to one hundred 
dollars per quarter of tweuty lessons. Your 
board, lodging and laundry (washing) will 
cost ubout seven to ten dollars per week. 
Notice, a dollar a day for living is a safe 
reckoning for one who wants to live re- 
spectably and with reasonable economy. 
And, by the way, that will nowadays apply 
as well to Germany as America. The only 
other expense wiil be for music and books. 
How much will that be? It may be three 
dollars, or you may make it three hundred 
per quarter. My students spend about 
five dollars per quarter on the average. 
Are there any other expenses? Yes and 
No. You can spend a fortune in a day any 
where if you wish. I am talking only of 
proper and essentiul expenses. 

Now, tuere is another side of the question 
which, in all probability, you have never 
thought of. Itis this: You come to New 
York, and in order to save expense (you 
don't do it, though!) you will take two 
lessons, possibly only one, a week. You are 
paying out a very long board bill and a very 
short lesson bill. The money you pay for 
board—or if you live out of town near by, 
the money you pay the railroad for repeated 
fairs—does not go for youreducation. How 
shall I answer this question? Easily. Take 
a lesson every day while youare in the city. 
‘**Oh, dear; but I can’t practice enough for 
that!” you reply. That is not the question. 
You are here on expense, and the more 
knowledge you get in a given time the less 
the board bills will be. Take six lessons 
per week—that is, one every day of the 
week, Sundays excepted. For, I take it for 
granted, that you are a Christian, and 
would not work on the Sabbath day. If a 
personal reference may be pardoned, I will 
say that I took nine lessons per week while I 
was in Germany. Two on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days, and one every other day (Sundays in- 
cluded). The Sunday lesson was on the 
afternoon of the Lord’s day. The German 
Sabbath ends at noonday; and I then did 
not see any wrong in the practice, simply 
because I was not then a Christian. If 
you are not a Christian you might as well 
not study at all. 

Dear friend, pardon my digression. I 
mean just what I say. You must first be a 
Christian, or you will labor on without the 
blessing of God. 

‘* Sine Deo ac labore nihil.” Translate 
that, and you will sec what I mean. ‘ With- 
out God all labor is nothing.” So take 
your six lessons per week, on the week 
days, and trust not only the God who 
creates and preserves you, but the Saviour 
who has redeemed you, and you need not 
fear for results. If you want even to learn 
how to do business, read the Bible. They 
advertise many a ‘‘ Business Man’s Guide,’ 
The best one is that same Bible. I did not be- 
lieve it once, but I know it now. I again beg 
pardon for the digression; but I know you 
are going to fail if you do not trust our 





bleased Redeemer. 
take. 

Let me put this thing on a practical basis. 
For instance: Suppose you have about three 
hundred dollars, saved or borrowed. You 
come to New York City (of course you will 
not go anywhere else, as there are more 
private artists here than in any other city 
in America, and I could call their names) 
to get a musical education. You take one 
lesson per week, at three dollars. Board 
seven dollars per week; lesson three 
dollars—total, ten dollars per week. You 
can stay thirty weeks and get thirty (30) 
lessons. You take six lessons per week and 
you get eighty lessons, and live here ninety 
days. Board ninety dollars; lessons two 
hundred and forty dollars. That is, most 
of your money had gone for lessons, not for 
board. Board, including roast beef, broiled 
salmon and peas, does not educate you. 
Spend it for board if you want to; but it is 
a poor plan. 

About at this point I hear you ery out: 
‘But Ican’t arn six lessons a week. I 
should not have time to practice them! 
That only shows that you do not know as 
much about this story as Ido. I am not 
telling you to take six playing lessons per 
week. I tell you to take three playing 
lessons and three theoretical lessons per 
week, 

Again I hear you reply: ‘‘I do not care 
to study harmony and musical composi- 
tion; for I never expect to compose music 
and I know very well that I could not if 1 
would.” 

Again I must tell you that you do not 
understand this matter as well asl. How 
can you expect to play music if you do not 
understand music? I have heard players 
and singers, nearly old enough to be my 
grandfather or grandmother, play and sing 
like boys and girls of sixteen. Why? Be- 
cause they did not know anything about 
music. They were nothing but overgrown 
pupils, and would always be pupils, if they 
lived to be older than Adam. 

Please notice what I am going to say to 
you now. It don’t make any difference 
whether you have any talent for composi- 
tion or not, or whether you ever expect or 
desire to write music, you cannot play it de- 
cently unless you understand it theoretically. 

Take your choice. Iam only telling you 
the plain truth. I have been teaching over 
a quarter of 4 century, and am not a very 
old man yet; but I have watched all these 
students and I am beginning to notice 
which succeed and which do not. 

Do not believe a word I say; look for 
yourself. Are there not hundreds of thou- 
sands in America (really about two millions) 
studying music? Do you hear of a dozen 
a year who make a public success? No. 
Why? I have told you the reason above. 
They don’t know how to study. They spend 
much time and money and then they—fail! 
I have told you why in this letter. I can- 
not but think of the words of Holy Writ: 
‘How long, O Lord, how long?” 1 am try- 
ing, my dear friend (whom I never saw), 
to tell you of a better way. 

The matter is really one of a simple busi- 
ness character. You have some money, 
earned probably through toil, severe and 
noble self-denial, and you want to acquire 
an artistic musical education. You have 
my affectionate sympathy. I am succeed- 
ing as well as any one could possibly wish. 
I only hope you may have as good, or bet- 
ter success. You will not though, unless 
you bow down tothe same inexorable laws 
which govern art as well as rule the materi- 
al things called business. 

Tuere has just arrived in Madrid, to be 
presented to King Alfonzo, a nonagenarian, born 
in the Spanish province of Galicia in 1790, who has 
lived in America for about 72 years, and who r.- 
turns to his native country with a family com- 
posed of not less than 204 persons—namely, 16 


daughters, 6 of whom are widows, 9 married, and 
lsingle ; 23 sons, 4 of whom are widowers, 13 mar- 
ried and 6 bachelors; 34 granddaughters, eer 
whom are 3 widows, 22 married and 9 single : 
grandsons, 4 of whom are widowers, 26 marri a 
and 17 bachelors; 45 great granddaughters, 2 ot 
whom are married and 43 single; 39 greatgrand- 
sons, all bachelors. Ihe man’s name is Lucas 
Negreiras Paéz. He is Meer 9 having made 
most of his fortune in the lea her business in 
Boston. He has just the Atlantic ima 
ship of his own, the commander of which is one 
of his grandsons, The health of the vid man is 
still rouust. He every day devotes one hour to 
gyignestion, two to a walk, one most of the Med 

© personal supervision of his great-grandchu- 
dren’s education, He intends to sete in his 
native province and there end his life, 





Don’t make that mis- 





CAUSES OF THE GROWING LACK 
OF MINISTERS 


BY NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D. 





A Paprr Reap BEFoRE THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION 
or Connecticut. 


In opening the discussion upon this topic I 
shall wish to confine my remarks mainly to one 
aspect of the subject. In so doing I would not 
be understood as wishing to ignore or under- 
estimate the importance of several other phases 
of the snbject to which attention has been re- 
cently called and of whose importance others 
who are to follow me may speak. In particular 
I would not forget our need of truly consecrated 
piety and of the devotion of the family life to: 
the Kingdom of God. Worldliness in the family 
and in the Church cannot succeed to the Lord’s 
ministry on earth, nor continue in all lands the 
apostolic succession of the spirit. Neither will 
I overlook, althongh I do not now propose to dis- 
cuss, the ecclesiastical causes which may to some 
extent have tended to diminish the number of’ 
the ministry. The Lord God put an angel with 
flaming sword at the gate of Paradise to keep- 
man out, not because Adam had asked one ques 
tion too many, but because he had committed 
the real heresy of sin. Sometimes the denomina- 
tional powers have scemed inclined to reverse 
the process, and to keep candidates ont of the 
garden of the ministry, not because of their 
crude characters or sinful ambitions, but because 
they are compelled to say of some dogma which 
the polemic theologian has come to know like the 
gods, I have not eaten of this tree of knowl- 
edge. But I leave it to others to discuss 
how far there may be reason in the allega- 
tion that the uncertainties of installation or 
the fear of losing the freedom of faith may 
act as a restraint npon pure and ingenuous 
minds and in the balancing of the claims 
of life be sufficient to turn the energies of 
any into other channels of Christian useful- 
ness. I will only sey out of such experience as [ 
have had in the ministry, that, notwitnstanding 
any and all appearances to the contrary, I am 
able still to cherish the idea of the ministry with, 
which in what some might call the innocence of 
youth I started—viz., that it is the object at least of 
the Congregational clergy to make it the busi- 
ness of their lives to find the truth and then to 
teach it. Anditis my firm conviction that if 
any young man of evangelical training and 
principles seeks to enter the ministry as a hum- 
ble and honest student of God’s word, and with 
& sincere desire to follow the present leadings of 
the spirit of truth in the Church of Christ, he 
will find room enough and air enough within 
the Church for any growth either in grace or 
knowledge which he may be able to make, even 
down to the last fruitage of old age. ‘There al- 
ways will be air and liberty for real growth in 
the true Church. And if within our own denomi- 
national heritage there have ever been times 
when ecclesiasticism threatened to tread down 
growth ;1f there ever has been an hour when 
humble, reverent thought was not invited to 
come in and abide with us, certainly that time 
is not now, and the reason for not entering the 
ministry for fear of undue intellectual repression 
may now be said to be a rapidly diminishing 
quantity. The battle for proper evangelical 
liberty in Connecticut was fought for many of 
us when we were in our cradles ; and now it may 
bea hopefully said to have been won at last, even 
in the vicinity of Boston. 

I dismiss, therefore, this portion of my sub- 
ject without further comment. In the present 
relation of the ministry to the Churches there 
are some providential indications, as it seems to 
me, to which more attention should be given. 
The threatened dearth may not be an unmixed 
evil. What seems to us the shadow of an ap- 
proaching evil often proves to be but the even- 
ing of another morning of the days of the new 
creation. If it should be so with regard to this 
apparent evil, we need not be anxious to turn 
back the shadow upon the dial. I think that as 
Ohristians this is the attitude which we should 
take toward all events which seem ominous —we 
should look at them with eyes of spiritual ex- 
pectation, waiting to see the blessing which the 
Lord of ail shall leave for us as the hour of evil 
and the power of darkness passes away. The 
Christian Church, if true to the spirit of the 
Master, will be not only the Church militant, but 
always the Church expectant, until the Lord 
shall come, What, then, in this matter are the 
providential signs of the times ? 

With regard to any question, theoretical or 
practical, concerniug which we may be called 
upon to take our position, it is much efsier to 
deceive ourselves into the comfortable opinion 
that Providence is on our side than it is to be 
sure that we are on the side of Providence, If 
our only or chief reason for trust in Providence 
is the fact that by such assurance we may con- 
firm ourselves in our own habit of mind, or the 
desire of our own heart, we may need to be brnised 
and chastened—mentally bruised and spiriiually 





chastened—before we may come into the knowl- 
edge of Giod’s wid. But we do have ground for 
confidence that we are on the side of Providence, 
if we find that in our view of things we can 
group together largely and in the anity of some 
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principle events and developments and ten- 
dencies of society, thought and life. And we 
may be sure every time, *ecause God’s word is 
true, that a despondent, hopeless view is not 
on the side of God in history. 

In relation to the apparent decline of the 
numbers, andit is often said of the influence also 
of the clergy, we may be very far from the provi- 
dential point of judgment if we survey the subject 
simply from the churchly or denominational 
view. We have need to consider first the broader 
relation of Christian young men, and the eul- 
ture of Christian young men to the Kingdom of 
God. Several facts which no one with eyes for 
real life will be disposed to question are here in 
point. One is the fact of the extreme complica- 
tion of the pattern of modern life. Ours is not 
an age of pastoral or even of village life; it is 
cosmopolitan. The web of daily hfe is not 
woven of a few simple threads and fast colors; 
the figures are many and changing, and it is 
hard to tell where one calling or pursuit leaves 
off and another begins. The theologian no 
longer muses quietly on sublime themes as did 
Edwards often in his solitary journeyings on 
horseback ; but he takes an express train for some 
great missionary gathering or theological anni- 
versary. And he beguil-s himself on the way 
by buying for a fewcents the history of the 
world the day before, with its chapters of acci- 
dents and crime, of right and wrong, of enter- 
prise and failure, of animosities and peace, 
Modern life, in a word, in all its industries, pro- 
fessions and pursuits, is one life—the whole 
world one world, as it never has been before. 

Another fact lies parallel with this. Christian 
men, conrecrated Christian men, are needed all 
along the lines, and piety can find large oppor- 
tunity in any calling. Christian lives nee 1 to be 
woven up and down throngh the whole fabric of 
our society if the pattern of the whole is to re- 
tain any Christ-likeness. And av we preach the 
consecration of every business and the large 
possibilities of Christian usefulness in all work. 
The fact ia that the Gospel of Christian work is 
one of the fresh words of the Lord which we 
cannot help preaching, and which men are not 
disinclined to hear. Jtis not, therefore, altogether 
becanse the Christian youth of the land lack 
piety, or consecration of viety, that some, per- 
haps many, who but a few years ago would have 
had no other thought but that of a life spent in 
the ministry, now hesitate, and between varied 
and large opportunities of Christian usefnincss, 
choose other forms of ministry, 

This much then should be admitted, not in 
lowering the cleims of the apostolic calling, but 
in order that we may understand better the 
providential demands upon the Church, A third 
fact should be grouped with those already men- 
tioned. Each Church makes now different re- 
quirements upon the ministry corresponding to 
the changed condition of modern society, As 
the times of village life are passing in New Eug- 
land, and in the West every hamlet is a city, the 
age also of the village preacher is passing, and 
every parish priest must become a citizen of the 
world. The old and beautiful pastoral figure of 
the shepherd leading the trusting flock through 
the quiet fields hardly corresponds now to the 
actual calling of the ministry; there are no 
quiet fields ; the railroad runs through them all, 
and the cry of a generation eager for to-mor- 
row’s business to begin is heard now not in the 
restless half Sabbath of the cities only, but even 
on the doorsteps of country churches. Mark, 
then, the bearing of this condition of life upon 
the minister. A single instance may serve to 
put its significance into concrete form, I know 
of a little Western church that needed a minis- 
ter: a few hamlets, a small church-building, 
and a railroad running by across the prairies. 
Any one, surely, humble enough to go might do 
for them. But of that small company of be- 
lievers some had heen trained under the preach- 
ing of Dr. Bushnell, some were graduates of a 
New England college, some were women who 
had found a place for books in the intervals of 
toil; and that small population around that in- 
significant church presented in miniature the 
great American social problem, the amalgama 
tion of all nationalities and all beliefs and 
all kinds of morals into one Christian civili- 
zation which the God of our fathers can 
bless. To do the Master’s work among sach 
a people, he who is sent must have not only much 
grace, but also a little knowledge. That case is 
bnt one of many. It is enongh to fix this point 
that now the minister, wherever in this country 
he may go, will need larger helps for study, 
greater outfit of experience and knowledge, and 
moro means for his work than was once the case 
Now put another fact beside this, If in some 
respects more is at present required, in other re- 
spects less is demanded. Or, more specifically, 
under present conditions, each minister properly 
furnished can work to better advantage a larger 
field than formerly. As one man can work a 
larger farm, a8 modern conditiors and imple- 
ments have lengthened the arm and multiplied 
the power of ali other laborers, so is this to some 
extent at least true also of the work of the min- 
istry, The printing-press waits upon him. There 
ts hardly a village without its weekly paper. Lay 
activities have been developed to help him, The 
same conditions which render it necessary for 





the parish minister to know more of the world 
and to be more a man of the world also render 
it possible for him to minister to more people 
and to spread himself over a larger arca of influ- 
ence. Now, then, put this and that together. 
The minister of to-day must have larger outfit, 
and that requires the support of stronger 
churches, and under present conditions he can 
work profitably a larger field. And what does 
that grouping of facts lead up to? It seems to 
me it leads straight to this: We want not more 
ministers and many poor ones, but fewer churches 
and good ones. We want good ministers for 
good churches and good churches for good min- 
isters, And there may be working now a provi- 
dential law of supply and demand which shall 
equalize these terms for the lasting advantage of 
Christ’s Kingdom. 

One or two instances only need be given as 
samples of the many which might he cited in 
proof of the statement that we have more evan- 
gelica]l churches than the present religious necds 
of the population require. This excess of 
churches over the demand is so evident in our 
cities that I need only refer toit, There may 
possibly be some city in this country where 
there are not more evangelical churches than 
can profitably be maintained ; but I do not hap- 
pen to have discovered such a city. But do we 
have generally too many churches in the country 
districts and smaller towns? Here I give some 
instances. In one town in the State of Vermont, 
containing a population of about three thonsand, 
there are no less than ten evangelical churches, 
besides one Catholic church, In another town 
in the same state there are four Protestant 
churches to a population of one thonsand. Go 
half way across the continent, and on the 
borders of civilization there are towns in which 
similar proportion of churches to the population 
is reproduced, And this is the year of grace 1883! 

Now, then, let me suppose that evangelical 
Christendom were to unite in choosing sanctified 
common sense as pope. Let me suppose that 
some one, in the name of Christian common 
sense, had the power to begin’ at the Atlantic 
coast and go westward with authority to disband: 
and to group together, and to reorganize a. 
evangelical churches, not by denominational re- 
quirement, but by the real religious wants of the 
people. Let him begin with our New England 
citics and take with him every able-bodied evan- 
gelical clergyman set free by this Christian re- 
organization of churches according to common 
sense, and by the time he should reach the 
Mississippi river, would he not have a company 
of ministers with him large enough to supply the 
immediate demand for home missionaries in the 
West ? Let him continue dropping one man only 
where but one man is needed, and gathering up 
all others, and by the time he reached San Fran- 
cisco would he not have with him ministers 
enough to supply the isles of the sea with mission- 
aries? 

Moreover if we suppose that Christian com- 
mon sense could be Pope of Protestant Christen- 
dom, with similar power over colleges, seminaries, 
and other educational institutions, and oue in 
this authority should start from out our sea- 
board with power to consolidate these inatitu- 
tions regardless of theological prejudice, and to 
act free both men and money for real service 
where there is a real demand for them, would 
he not have means and men enough at his imme- 
diate disposal to carry out the great work of the 
New West Educational Commission and. to bring 
Christian power to bear where the work of Chris- 
tian education must be done at once, if we are 
not to become a prey to ignorance and the polit- 
ical evils that swarm under ignorance? 

The reorganization of Protestant parishes, 
not upon the lines of denominationalism, but of 
Christian common sense, would have another 
and still more important effect upon the minis- 
try. It would not only set free for larger and 
better work not a few good men who are now 
struggling with their churches for mere exist- 
ence, and whose struggle for their own existence 
leaves them practically useless as contributors to 
the general advancement of the Kingdom of 
God, but slso such concentration and consoli- 
dation of Christian institutions and enlargement 
of ministerial opportunity would have an im- 
mense effect in stimulating and encouraging the 
best Christian young men to enter the mi iistry. 
It would enable the churches to raise the stand- 
ard of ministerial qualification and to train 
selected men for the work, But the objection 
lies close at hand that this conception of efficient 
churches, not too many nor yet to few, for the 
demands of the population, and consequently of 
a fitting opportunity for trained men, is a chimcr- 
ical and impracticable idea, and we must Seek for 
men to take our churches as they are and to 
keep each denominational ministry full. 
There may be, indeed, no dearth in the 
Christian ministry, but there is a threatened 
dvarth in the denominational ministry. But 
is it not exactly at this point that we ought 
to feel the finger of Providence laid upon 
the skirts of our denominationalism, hold- 
ing us back from all anseemly rivalry? Is it 
not time that we should deny our denomination- 
al selves for the sake of the Kingdom of Gud? 
Is vot a higher Providence about to compel us to 
make the dream of Christian common sense in 





the administration of the Chureh a visible and 
tangible reality at least upon the home mission 
field? May not the dearth of the denomina- 
tional ministry prove God’s opportunity of pre- 
paring some better thing for us all? In the 
opening sermon by the retiring moderator, at the 
recent meeting of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, Dr. Herrick Johnson maintained that 
the figures of the Presbyterian Church, turn 
them which way one may, show an alurming de- 
crease in the number of the ministry in that 
Church. The statistics of our own denomina- 
tion hardly seem, if Iam not mistaken, to point 
in the same direction. I would not be under- 
stood as saying one wordin diminution of the 
claims which may be urged upon Christian 
young men to enter the ministry ; but the higher 
meaning of those Presbyterian statistics which 
Dr. Johnson exhibited may be that on some mis- 
sion fields two should be made one, and that all 
superintendents of home mission work should 
deny the natural ambition to show a good de- 
nominationa] record of their work, and should 
seek first the Kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness. And itis pleasant to be able to say that 
this providential hint in the decrease of the min- 
istry has not been unheeded by the men put in 
charge of the administration of our own home 
missionary funds. They recognize, as the paper of 
Secretary Clark at Saratoga shows, the necessi- 
ty of combined action between all Christian 
Churches. Upon one home mission field, not 
long since, representatives of several Chris- 
tian denominations met to divide between 
them work over their whole field by amica- 
ble arrangement and according to their 
best judgment of what would most serve 
the one Church of Christ. At that meet- 
ing at least sanctified Christian common sense 
was Pope. Our own denomination and our 
own Board of Home Missions are not behind the 
times in this good work, We are a denomina- 
tion and nota mere conglomeration of churches. 
We have our own denominational work to do, 
which we cannot do as mere independent 
churches. Nevertheless the appeal to denomina- 
tional love never touches the deepest instincts of 
the Congregational heart, It was not the love of 
the polity but the love of the Kingdom of Christ 
which led our fathers to worship God in the 
wilderness. As a denomination we have to 
find our life often in the biblical way by losing it, 
You may find to-day in the West much of the lost 
life of Congregationalism in the best Christian 
life of other Churches, Let us not fall short of our 
own most Christian ideals, and grow more denom- 
inationa] now that the rest of the Christiaa world 
is becoming less sectarian, Let us not fail to 
interpret this word of the spirit, preaching 
Christian unity in the decrease of the denomina- 
tional ministry. But let the Christian ministry be 
fully manned. And to keep the Christian ministry 
fully up to the growth of the population of this 
country during the coming generation, and to have 
men enough left for the great providential open- 
ing of the world toChristian missions, will task 
the devotion of onr churches. I have indicated 
how, if common sense had power as it has right, 
enough men might be raised for immediate de- 
mands, and sironger churches be filled with bet- 
ter furnished men, But I would not venture the 
assertion that even this consolidation of Christ- 
ian forces and more strategic use of the clergy, 
if it could be effected, would give us men enough 
at the present rate of increase and decrease of 
the ministry to supply the demands which we 
should be ready to meet ten, fifteen years fron. 
now. 

We hardly can realize what a grand mission- 
ary age this century is chosen of God to become. 
The Christian imagination of to-day is surpassed 
by the providential reality of to-morrow. Even 
theological differences and debates, which to our 
fathers might have appeared to be the chief con- 
cerns of Christian leaders, seem how small and 
insignificant in comparison with the great call 
of the Lord of Hosts for us to go forward and 
possess an opened continent and a waiting 
world in the name of our Master and King. It 
is no time now, if it ever was, for young men to 
enter the Christian ministry for purposes of self- 
advancement, or to strive in it for mastery; The 
work of evangelizing the world is too great for 
individual leadership. The glory of the Lord’s 
Kingdom is becoming too bright for any indi- 
vidual ambition which is not merged and lost in 
it. The opportunity and use for Congregational 
popes passes by as the great missionary age of 
the Church advances, Let any man enter the 
ministry in this latter day of Christian work and 
Christian unity with anything but a missionary 
spirit, with any self-sceking and unhallowed 
ambition, and he shall not have his part in the 
growing triumph of truth, and his old age, by 
the mercy of the Lord, will prove a purgatory to 
him, Now, as in every day of the Son of Man, 
the Christian-like spirit is called and biessed in 
the ministry of the word, To that spirit the 
work of the ministry offers now large and 
glorious opportunity. There is no town or vil- 
tage in this country, from one ocean to the other, 
where religious honesty and Christ-likeness, if it 
comes to minister to-men, shail vot find a hear- 
ing. The day of the scribe and the disputer is 
gone, Now the Gospel isto be preached in the 
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BY REY. PRINCIPAL RAINY, D.D, OF EDIN- 


BURGH. 


“My soul cleaveth unto the dust: quicken thou me 
according to thy word." —Ps. oxix, 25 


In the first part of this psalm you find the 
Psalmist choosing the better part, casting in his 
lot with God, expressing his approbation and 
choice of the Lord’s Word and the Lord’s ways. 
He finds in God’s Word Goi’s true character, 
the way in which he may come to God with ac- 
ceptance and the way in which he is to walk 
with God. Hence the great need of being a 
diligent student of God’s Word. He is getting 
some understanding of it and he perceives 
and feels that he has a great deal to learn. 
His experience is that of a man in a lively ex- 
erciso of mind about the truth and ways of God ; 
but you find him here saying: ‘“‘ My soul cleaveth 
unto the dust: quicken thou me according to 
thy word.” 

I. It is not a strange experience for believers 
to be in this depressed condition, the soul cleaving 
to the dust,—It is the expression of a man unable 
to erect himself into the posture in which, with 
vigor and the feeling of competent power, h 
may set himself to deal with the duties an 
privileges which he knows to be hie; of a man 
who feels he is weary, exhausted, that there is a 
failure of power, whether throngh overdone 
exertion or from some other cause; of a man 
who feels the dryness of the weary way along 
which he is traveling—who feels as if he could 
not pursue it further, it is dusty and dry, and he 
isat the end of his strength; orof aman who 
cannot perceive the comforting presence of the 
refreshing influence that at other times he has 
felt, and which he would fain feel still. Believers 
find themselves in this condition. There is a 
great want of vigor, comfort, readiness to make 
progress, a sad cleaving of the soul to that 
from which as they believed they had found 
deliverance, and a want of the soul’s cleaving to 
those things above in which they believed they 
had found a permanent interest and between 
which and them they believed there had been 
formed an enduring tie. 

Sometimes there may be physical causes con- 

nected with a man’s state of health, and some- 
times other providences of God are concerned in 
producing this state of things; but it isa stage 
in a man’s spiritual history, There are many 
causes which have to do with it, Gcnerally it is 
connected with indwelling sin. A man cleaving 
to the things that are less good, so as to deny 
the right place to Him who is the soul's most 
good, may find himeelf in captivity to the things 
that are below and cut off for the time from the 
things that are above, his soul cleaving to the 
dust. More particularly it arises in connection 
with the failure of faith on the par! of believers, 
The believer seta forth to walk in a course 
which he knows is to be a course of faith, say- 
ing: “I have found One in whom I am to trust, 
I am to trust his word against all appearances” ; 
and to him it appears at the beginning 
that he can trust God in any case, But diftieul- 
ties come in his way, trials of various kinds 
which he did not expect are laid on him; and in 
consequence there is a discov: ry of the weakness 
of his faith, a feeling as if God were not alto- 
gether dealing with him as he had reason to ex- 
pect, as he was entitled to expect—at all events 
as he expected and as he thought he ought to 
expect—and in connection wi'h this spirit of 
doubt there comes a certain separation from 
God, a distance between God and him, He is 
thrown for the present on his own resources, on 
his own wisdom and strength, and when he 
comes to seck his true refuge and strength he is 
bewildered und lost, his soul cleaving to the 
dust, Sometimes it arises in connection with a 
failure on the part of the believcr to realize duly 
his interest in God, and at other times in connec- 
ticn with a great variety of other trials and 
temptations ; and for the present his strength is 
hidden from him, his interest in God is not 
realized; he feels the power and prevalence of 
the things that are below rather than of those 
that be above, and he feels his soul cleaving to 
the dust, 
Looking at it from the side of God's provi- 
dence, it is permitted by God just as a step in 
the believer's history, because it is necedsury 
that the believer’s history ehould incindée an 
enlarged acquaintance with himself, with his 
own insufficiency, with his own tendency to 
unbelief and darkness and sin. God calls us 
to a fellowship with him in salvation, and there- 
fore to a walk with him, in which there does 
come out to us, step by step along the way; not 
merely God’s great grace, his unspeakable wis- 
dom, his all-sufticient power, his patience and 
faithfulness and the suitability of his promises, 
but also inwhich there must become apparent 
to us our own short-sightedness and foolishness, 
our own weakness and tendencies to evil, our 
readiness to get into darkness, to rebel after 
receiving many mercies and oft-repeated for- 
giveness, to be unstable, untrustworthy, to walk 
unworthiy with God. From that God is saving 
us, ifhe is saving us; and in order that we 
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awaits God's children, we are so saved that we 
are led to deal with these things in ourselves 
now. It is frequently a part of the believer's 
experience to be made to see in connection with 
very painful experiences how much there is in 
him that, were it left to himself, would end in his 
complete ruin, and that therefore God has not 
promised to secure his people against all working 
of the power of evil within them; but that he 
proves and tries them in their walk with him, 
and discovers to them how unable they are of 
themselves to make progress and how much they 
need infinite mercy and Divine grace. 

Il. It is not characteristic of a beliecer to be 
contented in this condition,—How should he be? 
If he is a believer he has faith in the living God. 
The God of Scripture has become to him a known 
God, This God is the living God, not merely as 
the Creator, but as the Life-Giver to souls, who 
can associate souls with himself in blessed com- 
munion, How can one who believes in the reality 
and presence of a living God be content with a 
feeling of this deadness and depression, this 
awful contrast to the life and glory of that life- 
giving God? More than that: the believer bas 
faith in the presence and power of a life-giving 
Ohrist. He believes that Christ is God and man, 
Redeemer, Mediator; that He is now living on 
high—*‘ He that liveth and was dead and is alive 
forevermore ”—full of all redeeming virtue and 
grace, full of all the help that he needs, full of 
all that is necessary in order that a poor sinner 
may live and experience the joy and victory of 
life. How can any man have a believing con- 
sciousness that there is this living and life-giv- 
ing Christ, this Mediator, this Redeemer, and be 
contented with an experience which in so hu- 
miliating a way contrasts with Christ and the fit 
state of Christ's people? The believer has faith 
also in the life-giving Spirit and in the mission 
and work uf the Holy Ghost in its peculiar power 
and gentleness and love. What it is perhaps he 
can hardly feel when his soul is cleaving to the 
dust ; but he believes in it. He believes that God 
gives his Hoty Spirit ; that there is running from 
the throne of God and of the Lamb the river of 
the water of life that makes glad the city of 
God, That faith is one of the things that make 
him feel his soul so depressed ; because, knowing 
that there is such salvation, he knows im some 
measure what his state ought to be. How can 
& man who believes this be content to go on with 
his soul cleaving to the dust? And again, the 
believer has the conviction and persuasion that 
his proper home and portion are above; that 
there is a Heaven on high containing all ele- 
ments that are pure and suitable to the life and 
blessedness of God, and he is on the way to it, 
He has chosen God's Word, He has set himself 
to the study of it, and his trust is that, through 





God's mercy, he will reach the country he seeks, 
And with these experiences how can he be con- 
tented to lie in the dust, making no progress— 
at least not feeling that he is making progress? 
Therefore he casts himself on God in prayer, 
and you find him declaring to God the condition 
in which he is—‘‘ My soul cleaveth to the dust "— 
and applying to God to meet this case of his— 
** Quicken thou me according to thy word.” 

Il, There is a sure refuge for the believer with 
reference lo this case of his.—There is life for those 
who feel in themselves #o much that looks like 
death. ‘Quicken thou me”—give me life, cause 
me to live—“ according to thy word,” This cry 
is not merely a cry of distress, He has the Word 
which he can plead made known to him. It is 
a sure refuge and resource, ‘Thy word.” 
What word? Is it some particular promise he 
lays hold of? There are many particular prom- 
ises adapting the provisions of the Gospel to the 
experience of believers; but we should always 
have regard to the root promise when we betake 
ourselves to God. That promise was given to 
Abraham: “I will be a God unto thee.” How 
is God to be a God to us? God must be a God 
who is communicating bimself to us in life and 
love and blessedness. But perhaps a believer 
is not sure he is a believer. Well, here is God 
holding himself forth in his Word as one who 
has come into the world to become to those who 
receive him their God—‘'a God unto thee”— 
and in the same Word God in Christ is preached 
to us to be ‘a God unto us.” There is a word 
for weary, needy, depressed souls to lay hold 
upon, to embrace and receive this great God to 
be a God unto them also according unto his 
Word. For, be assured of this, there is some- 
thing in each believer that enables him to under- 
stand that great argument of our Lord concern. 
ing the resurrection of the dead: “ He is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living.” God never 
gave himself to be the God of any man to leave 
that man dead. The living God becomes my 
God that I, living in God, and God living in me 
to all eternity in life and love and knowledge, he 
may be mine and I may be his. Therefore, 
he whose soul cleaves to the dust is met and 
satisfied by that great fundamental promise ; and 
out of an experience in itself no way good to us 
or glorifying to God may come leasons good for 
us and glorifying to God, in so far as we learn 
to know ourselves and himself, as otherwise we 
could not have done, so that we learn what the 
reality is of laying hold of God’s Word and being 
raised cut of the dust and having restored to us 
the joy and strength of his salvation. 





Let me say by way of application : 

1, There is great reason for hopefulness in the 
condition of believers even when their souls 
cleave unto the dust. It is not a good state. 
It is not a happy state. It is very often, in 
a large measure, an unbelieving, childish, even 
in some degree, a rebellious state. It is 
a state that needs no little forgiveness. It 
needs much Divine forbearance, tenderness and 
care. But there is great reason for hopefulness 
for believers, even when their souls are cleaving 
to the dust. There is a great God to go to. There 
is a great Saviour in whom God has manifested 
himself. There is a sure word as it spreads it- 
self out in a variety of promises in which God is 
drawing near to us, tendering himself to us, say- 
ing: ‘I will be a God to thee.” There is a readi- 
ness to hear and answer prayer, and to bestow 
blessings in answer to prayer. There is comfort 
for the sorrowful, refreshing for the weary, 
strength for the weak, life for the faint, and for- 
giveness of sins for sinners, These things are 
in Christ Jesus, and therefore there is great rea- 
son for hopefulness for those who feel that their 
souls are cleaving to the dust. 

2. There is great reason for earnestness. It 
is not a fitting thing that people should be con- 
tented while their souls are cleaving to the dust. 
Because there is so great a God of salvation, so 
great a Saviour, so great a Sanctifier and Com- 
forter, and our calling is so great, there should 
be earnest and instant recourse to God, with the 
expectation that something very different from 
cleaving to the dust shall presently be ours. 
There is no safety for us except as we cast our- 
se: ves on God, so that his strength may be made 
perfect in our weakness. ‘ 

8. There isa sure reward for those that seek 
the Lord. This is a disappointing life. It is 
full of expectations that are not realized and 
desires that are not granted. But there is one 
field in which that is not so. The man that seeks 
God, the life-giving God of the Scripture, not 
because he desires, but because he needs him 
and cannot do without him, who brings to Christ 
sins which he cannot bear himself and spiritnal 
wants which he cannot supply, shall not be dis- 
appointed. There is a sure reward for those 
that seek fthe Lord. He has not said: “ Seek 
ye my face in vain”; and therefore we should 
seek him with the sure expectation that he is 
to be found ; that he hears prayer ; and that this 
great God does these things which it befits a 
God to do—even the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, 


Sanitary. 
BATHING AND DROWNING. 


Tue pleasures of Summer seaside resorts are 
too often marred by some accident which takes 
the life of the bather or of those who seck his 
rescue. In addition there are many accidents of 
this kind that occur in our cities where boys go 
in ona venture, and in country places where 
lakes and ponds are to be found. During one 
year we kept an entry of all such accidents that 
came to our notice, and were surprised to find 
them so numerous, The English Government 
has found it necessary to provide for efficient 
life-saving service in this direction. An elab- 
orate code of directions is provided, and when an 
accident happens there are those ready to give 
relicf. In a recent visit to one of the coast life- 
saving stations, it was a pleasure to find one of 
the officers able to repeat verbatim et literatim 
the full directions as to procedure, It is often 
a great error, when the accident occurs away 
from shore and the body is recovered, that little 
or no effort is made until the body is brought to 
the shore. The system of resuscitation 
known as the Marshall Hall method was in part 
an outcome of his study of the reflex 
nervous system. Up tothat time there did not 
seem to be a realization that such failure of the 
circulation as occurs must be at first met more by 
impression upon the nervous filaments that reach 
the heart and blood-vessels than by direct at- 
tempts on the nervous or arterial system, also 
that the lungs were often mechanically impeded 
by the water and the stomach embarrassed in the 
same way. It was common to place the body on 
the back, which, for the first position of treat- 
ment, is the very worst that can be chosen. It 
too often happens that even physicians, seeing 
but few cases, are not ready to carry out the full 
details necessary for recovery. After the body 
is held up, with face downward, and shaken so as 
to clear water from the stomach and free the 
windpipe, the use of snuff or ammonia and of a 
feather to excite reflex motion about the 
throat is not unimportant. For the promo- 
tion of artificial respiration three plans, known as 
the Hall, the Sylvester and the Howard methods, 
have been prominent. Each of these has its 
merits, and they are not especially different ex- 
cept in a few details, They all, however, as do 
many of the more recent circulars of boards of 
health, lose sight of the value of such stimulation 
as can alone be furnished by the hypodermic 
syringe, or the electric battery. In every town or 
in every large hotel where bathing is one of the 
daily recreations it should be known that these 
are kept ready for use in the hands of some on® 








who has been taught the simple method of action 
The ambulances of most of the city hospitals 
now carry the syringe and a stimulating mixture 
to meet all cases of asphyxia. We shall not here 
describe the mode of conducting artificial respira 
tion, as this is more accessible, but subjoin direc- 
tions as to three of the points on which recovery 
depends as much as upon the attempts to secure 
mechanical respiration. 

How to keep the tongue from falling toward the 
windpipe and so impeding respiration, 

Feel with your finger where the tongue is 
when you put in the pencil or stick and press 
it down and forward. If you have no one to 
hold the tongue you need not hesitafe to pass a 
large pin or a small hook through its end, which 
does no harm and can be passed on through 
afterward by taking the line off of it. If the 
stick is passed in at one angle of the mouth 
across to the back tooth of the opposite side, and 
raised a little, that pries open the mouth, and the 
tongue can be worked or pulled well forward or 
out at the angle of the mouth,and held by a hand- 
kerchief over the fingers if need be. 

How to use the Hypodermic Syringe. 

Remove the nozzle and fillit with brandy or 
whisky as you would a small syringe. Pinch 
up the skin, and insert horizontally so that it 
pierces through the skin. Then push the piston 
down till the barrel of the syringe is emptied of 
a teaspoonful. A physician may add to the 
first or second injection the 1-50 of a grain of 
digitaline, or six dropsof the tincture, or three of 
the fluid extract of digitalis. A drop of the fluid 
in the syringe should always be forced out before 
insertion, so as to have no air forced in. 

How to use the Electric Battery. 

Have a small Faradic curreht battery. Mix a 
little water with a half-teaspoonful of the bisul- 
phate of mercury, or if out of it use any strong 
acid, and put it in the metal cup. Then see, by 
holding the tin handles, one in each hand, that 
the battery works strongly. Apply one handle 
closely at the side of the neck and the other at 
the pit of the stomach. Move the latter handle 
around and between the ribs of either side and 
at the tickli-h points at cach side under the ribs. 
A battery should be kept at every bathing place. 
Use it as early as you can, A good hand battery, 
such as Grenet’s, can be had for ten dollars. 

The galvanic oattery is best applied to the 
side of the neck and chest walls; but at first 
time must not be lost from these systematic ef- 
forts to induce artificial respiration. Lose no 
time ; and yet do not hurry so as to lose regular- 
ity, and do not wait for anything you may want. 

Warm rubbing, warmth, ginger tea, hot coffee, 
champagne or wine, beef tea and egg, should be 
ready for use if there is resuscitation and ability 
to swallow. A portable bed should be at hand, 
80 that in transfer to a building there may be 
no exposure, but a recovery of animal heat, As 
some die in secondary shock after apparent re- 
vival, this must be guarded against by quiet, 


BY W. C. WARD. 


Tue excellent reputation of the Grosvenor 
Gallery is fully su:tained by the present exhibi- 
tion. Now, as not seldom on former occasions, 
it proves itself a formidable rival to the Royal 
Academy in regard to the importance and in- 
terest of the works exhibited, while, owing to 
the smallness of the gallery and the conse- 
quently very limited number of pictures for 
which place can be found, the visitor is enabled 
to bestow hia time and attention with more en- 
joyment and less fatigue than is possible in the 
crowded rooms of the Academy. This Summer, 
as usual, the most important pictures in the ex- 
hibition, by reason of their artistic qualities and 
of the thought and imagination expressed in 
them, are those of Mr. Burne-Jones. He sends 
four pictures, of which two are of considerable 
size. The largest of these, and in other re- 
spects, perhaps, the most important, is entitled 
“The Wheel of Fortune.” It isa picture full 
of thought and of poetic power, and which 
ranks very high among the artist’s productions, 
Fortune is represented as a colossal female 
figure, blind, with pale, passionless face, and 
robed from head to foot in folds of cold gray 
drapery. She stands by the huge wheel, turning 
it with her hand; she motionless, not riding on 
the wheel, as in the conventional representa- 
tions. Nude figures are bound to the revolving 
wheel. The central figure is that of a king, 
crowned and sceptered. One above has his foot 
on the king’s head. Lowest of all is a poet, 
crowned with bay; he alone, the seer, has his 
eyes open, yet for all his seeing could not he, 
more than another, avoid the remorseless rev- 
olution of the wheel to which all are bound. 
In the background appear walls as of sculptured 
palaces and strong castles; but all ruined and 
deserted. The coloring is sad, like the subject, 
all in solemn harmonies of brown and gray. 
Next in importance to this great work comes the 
very beautiful picture called ‘‘The Hours.” The 
painter has here condensed the twenty-four 
hours of the day and night into six symbolic 





figures, emblematizing respectively the hours of 
dawn, morning, noon, afternoon, evening and 
night. They are portrayed as six beautiful 
maidens, seated arow on along seat of richly- 
colored and inlaid stone-work. The first, on the 
left, clad in pale blue, raises her hands to her 
head as if just awakened, in her eyes the light 
of day new-born. The second, clad in orange, 
is washing her hands; the third,in deep red, is 
spinning. Next comes one in green raiment, 
eating figs, and next to her the hour of evening, 
in a gown of glowing crimson with blue sleeves 
and head-dress, playing softly on a kind of harp, 
and holding by the hand the sixth hour, emblem 
of the restful night, clad in deep purple, and 
asleep. The background is formed of a quaint 
hilly landscape, with the sky above tenderly and 
harmoniously tinted to express the varying ef- 
fects of light, beginning with the flush of dawn on 
the extreme left, broadening in the center of the 
picture into full daylight and on the right deepen- 
ing into the evening crimson. ‘The coloring of 
this charming picture offers a striking contrast 
to the browns and grays of ‘‘ The Wheel of For- 
tune.” It is rich and lustrous, radiant with 
jewel-like blucs and crimsons, oranges and pur- 
ples, harmonized with that unfailing decorative 
instinct which places Mr, Burne-Jones in the 
highest rank of living masters of color. The 
two remaining pictures by Mr. Burne-Jones are 
small in size and comparatively unimportant, 
although painted with the earnestness and com- 
pleteness which distinguish every work that 
comes from his studio. One is a portrait of a 
little boy (Philip Comyns Carr), exquisite in 
tone and in feeling, but with an expression of 
melancholy in the face which, however congenial 
to the artist’s turn of mind, one cannot but re- 
gret to sec in a child of the tender years of his 
little model. The other is a small painting of an 
angel, half-length, playing on a pipe. Here also 
the coloring is exquisite. The master’s art is 
shown in the subtle arrangement of the lines of 
the angel’s crimson wings, forming a background 
to the head and partly hiding the aureole. 

Next in imaginative power to Mr. Burne-Jones 
comes Mr. G, F. Watts, who, neglecting his right- 
ful place in the Royal Academy, is here repre- 
sented by not less than cight paintings. It is 
curious to compare these works with those of 
the former artist; to observe Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
clearness of conception and unfaltering skill of 
expression, the subject thought out and realized 
in the mind, and then as carefully depicted on 
the canvas in every detail; tocontrast with this 
Mr. Watts’s vagueness and uncertainty, perhaps 
less of conception than of execution, giving to 
his work the look of what Blake would call ‘‘ex- 
periment pictures,” in which grand ideas appear 
struggling for recognition through the obscuri- 
ties of inadequate performance. It is true that 
when Mr. Watts appears at his best the result is 
amazingly fine and impressive. His picture of 
‘*Love and Death,” for instance, is in some re- 
spects, perhaps, even finer than anything Mr. 
Burne-Jones has ever painted. But he so sel- 
dom does appear at his best. This year his most 
ambitious works are a series of four paintings 
representing the four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse. I must confess that to me it seemed that 
in this case vaulting ambition had o’erlept itself ; 
but a friend, on whose judgment in art matters 
I can greatly rely, has assured me that these 
are really the pictures of the year in the Grosve- 
nor Gallery, and I will gladly believe that there 
may be more in them than is at first apparent. 
There is true pathos in Mr. Watta’s picture en- 
titled “For the Rain, it Raineth Every Day”— 
a girl overwhelmed with the burden of her sor- 
row, lying back in a chair. It reminds one, both 
in subject and in sentiment, of a little wood-cut 
after Mililais, which appeared many years ago 
in, I think, the Cornhill Magazine, at the head of 
some lines on the battle of Magenta. 

Another Academician who appears in his 
greatest strength this year at the Grosvenor 
Gallery is Mr. Herkomer. Some of his por- 
traits, notably one of an old lady in a black 
dress, are full of power and character. He has 
also a little subject-picture, very pleasing by 
reason of the genuine feeling displayed in it and 
ita agreeable coloring. It is called ‘‘ Words of 
Comfort.” An old woman is sitting on a bench 
outside a little cottage (the scene is apparently 
in South Germany). Beside her stands the 
well-used spinning wheel. Her hands are clasped 
as indevotion. On the other side sits her fair 
young granddaughter, who has been reading 
“words of comfort” from the open Bible on her 
knee, In the distance below is a wooded val- 
ley, and far away the blue, pine-clad mountains. 

Mr. Millais sends, besides one or two portraits, 
another of his charming pictures of childhood, 
under the title “‘ For the Squire.” A sweet little 
girl, with blue eyes and curling golden hair, 
has brought a letter for his honor, and stands at 
the gate looking upward with an air half timid, 
half confident and wholly reverential, perhaps 
at the great man himself, though this we can 

only conjecture, as the child alone appears in the 
picture. 

Mr. W. B. Richmond, recently Slade Pro- 
feasor of Fine Arts at Oxford is repre- 
sented by several excellent portraits. One of the 
most interesting is that of Miss Nettie Davies, 
handsome young brunette, with abundant dark 
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brown hair, reclining under a tree by the water- 
side. It is remarkable forthe unstudied ease 
and grace of the girl’s pose. Two more por- 
traits deserve particular notice, an admirable 
likeness of Count von Bylandt, by M. Alma- 
Tadema, and a water-color drawing of a lady and 
her little danghter by Mr. E.R. Hughes. The 
latter is a really charming piece of work, care- 
fully finished and delightful in color. The lady 
is sitting in a garden, with the child, a pretty lit- 
tle girl with round, rosy cheeks and blue eyes, on 
her lap. 

In his picture called ‘The Yarn” Mr. J. R. 
Reid has treated a not very novel subject in an 
interesting and skillful manner. The scene is a 
fishing village on a bay. An old weatherworn 
seaman sits on a low wall in the foreground, 
spinning one of those marvelous yarns which 
only sailors know the secret of for the enjoy- 
ment of three children, who listen rapt in won- 
der and delight. The expressions of the several 
faces are very natural and well rendered. Mr. 
Nettleship’s ‘‘ Blind” is a picture full of power 
and pathos, unhappily employed upon a subject 
which is painful in the extreme, without purpose 
or profit. A huge lion, blind and weary, has 
wandered to the brink of a precipice, Another 
step or two, and maimed or dead he will fall an 
easy prey to the crowd of evil-looking jackals 
that follow hungrily his aimless footsteps, and 
to the vultures that already wing their swift way 
through the air, scenting the quarry from afar, 
No one can fail to be affected by this picture. But 
what good purpose is served by thus holding up 
to our reluctant, even while admiring gaze, the 
spectacle of the hopeless misery of a noble crea- 
ture? To pass from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous, not far from the picture just mentioned 
are hung two more of the irrepressible Mr. 
Whistler’s “little jokes,” two ‘ Nocturnos,” one 
in blue and silver, the other in black and gold, 
The one in blue and silver, which may possibly 
suggest to some minds the sea, with the silvery surf 
breaking on the shore, is an exquisite piece of 
color. The other, painted of a dirty blackish hue 
with occasional spots of yeliow more or leas re- 
sembling candle-drippings, is by no means an ex- 
quisite piece of color, and asia Mr. Whistler's 
paintings there is never anything to admire be- 
yond the color (the artist despising, or at least 
ignoring such trifles as drawing, composition 
and the like) the result is not entirely happy. Mr. 
Holiday has presumed to grapple with a subject, 
which, unfortunately for the painter, at once 
brings to our minds Dante Rossetti—the meeting 
of Dante and Beatrice. His large picture is not 
without some merits; but the subject will not 
bear indifferent treatment. Among the land- 
scapes I like especially Mr. J. W. North’s 
‘Early Summer,” asunny landscape, bright with 
wild flowers, and Mr. Donaldson’s “‘ A Dead City 
of the Zuyder Zee.” Mr. Hoenry’s riverside 
studies are as always charming from the pictur- 
esqueness of the subjects and the pleasant, quiet 
coloring. Perhaps the most interesting of them 
this year is ‘‘Old Putney Bridge in 1882.” 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 





Tux Wissenschaftlicher Yahresbericht tiber 
die Morgenlindischen Studien im Yahre, 1880, 
edited by Professors Ernst Kubn and August 
Miiller, has just come to hand. Its late appear- 
ance, a8 is remarked on the title page, is alto- 
gether the fault of Prof. Kuhn, as Prof. Miiller’s 
part was ready for the press a year ago. The 
work is a supplement to the thirty-fourth volume 
of the Zeuschrift of the German Orienta] So- 
ciety, and is published by Brockhaus, in Leipzig. 
It isa systematic catalogue of everything that has 
appeared anywhere in the Orient, be it books, 
magazine or paper articles, reviews, etc., and is 
invaluable to the student of Biblical philology. 
Its most interesting features are: ‘‘ Semilen im 
Allgemeinen,” by August Miiller; ‘' Keilin- 
serifien,” by Friedrich Delitzsch ; ‘‘ Rabbinica 
und Judaica,” by Hermann L. Strack; “ He- 
braische Sprache, alttestamentliche Exegese und 
biblische Theologie, Gescliichte Israels,” by E. 
Kantzsch. The last mentioned is especially 
valuable, going from page 79 to 124 and treating 
of 262 different subjects, Of these 111 (8 Latin) 
appeared in Germany, 93 in England and 
America, 6in Holland, 35 in France and Switzer- 
land, 12 1n Italy (4 Latin), 2 in Denmark, 1 each 
in Norway, Russia, Greece. Professor Kantzsch 
complains bitterly on account of the carelessness 
with which the appearance of books or articles 
are mentioned in countries outside of Germany, 
especially in caseof the English papers, which 
seldom mention time or place of publication, 
much.less the number of pages or the size of 
book. Kantzsch’s article sees in Delitzsch’s 
twelve discussions in Luthardt’s Zeitschrift f. 
Kirch, Wissensch u. Kirchl. Leben the most im- 
portant contribution to biblical criticism in the 
year 1880. Himself an adherent to Wellhausen’s 
views, he cannot refrain from expressing his 
great satisfaction that the vetcran of Leipzig has 
virtually yielded to the enemy, On page 97 he 
says: ‘Summing up we must say that on the 
point upon which really the whole matter turns 
Delitzsch is not an opponent, but an adherent of 





the modern criticism pf the Pentateuch. This 
point is and will continue ‘to ‘be’ the historical 
order of the chief elements composing the Penta- 
teuch.” Delitzsch, like Wellhausen, regards the 
Priest-Codex as the latest that entered into the 
composition. 


....Professor Friedrich Delitzsch takes away 
the last of the words in the old Hebrew vocabu- 
lary supposed to be of Egyptian origin. Genesis 
xli, 48, reads : “‘ And he [Pharaoh] made him to 
ride in the second chariot which he had; and 
they cried before him, Abrek; and he made him 
ruler over all the land of Egypt:” Respecting this 
abrek, 738, there are as many as ten different 
explanations given from the old Egyptian and 
Coptic languages, the most plausible of them 
being Benfey’s a-bor-K, ‘‘to falldown.” However, 
it is clear that such a word, called out before 
Joseph when riding in the royal chariot and 
adorned with all the insignia of office, ought to 
be his title, as many ancient and modern com- 
mentators have surmised, among them Luther 
who rendered it pater regis. It now turns out 
that abarakku is the Assyrian name of the grand 
vizier, meaning ‘“ father of the king,” as Luther 
had it, and analogous to the Turkish title atabek, 
‘“*father-prince,” the high official holding the 
office of eponym, and together with the turtén, 
the highest dignitary of the empire—higher in 
rank than the shakan mdti or head of all the 
provincial governors, He is also called ‘The 
friend of the king.” The reading of his ideo- 
gram as abarakku is confirmed by the tablet 
8. 61, where, among a number of Sumerian and 
Assyrian proverbs, we read ** The liberality of the 
king insures the liberality of the magnate”; and 
“The liberality of the king insures the benev- 
olence of the abarakku” ; an exact equivalent of 
the English proverb: ‘Like master jike man,” 
The feminine abarakkatu 1s applied, in like 
manner, to goddesses as the highest adminis- 
trators of the sanctuary. 





Ir was formerly believed that fungus in some 
form or another could enter the tissue of a 
plant through the roots, and in that way affect 
the living plant; but since so many careful 
observations have been made by means of the 
microscope on the entrance of fangus organisms 
through the epidermal! faces, and from other con- 
siderations, there have been doubts whether 
fungus germs enter by the roota, at least to any 
extent. Still there seem now and then inexplic- 
able experiences, A recent paper in the proceed- 
ings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, adverts tothe papers of Edward 
Queckett in the Transactions of the Linnwnan 
Society of London, A number of pots of rye 
were grown, and one half watered with water in 
which the spores of ergot were scattered, the 
other with ordinary water. All the former had 
ergot in the ears of rye,and none appeared in 
the latter. These observations, repeated by the 
original observer, do not seem to have been con- 
troverted. The author of the paper in the 
Academy now records some observations on the 
appearance of amut ( Ustilago Rabenhorstiana) in 
the common crab-grass of our cultivated flelds, 
It seems difficult to believe that the vrigin of the 
smut in these instances conld have been in any 
other way than through the roots, and we have 
to meet the seeming impossibility of fungus 
spores entering by the roots with the equally 
seeming impossibility of their entering any other 
way in the cases cited. 


...-Dr, O. Langendorff denies Donhorft’s 
statement that respiratory movements in insects 
cease after decapitation. Experiments on hum- 
ble-bees, wasps, cockchafers, and dragon-flics 
show that these movements continue in the ab- 
domen after removal of the head, and even of 
the thorax. Indeed, in some cases, sections of 
the abdomen of a dragon-fly, as small as one 
ring anda half, continued the rhythmical respira- 
tion. It is therefore evident that the nerve- 
center for respiration is not in the head. A de- 
capitated cockchafer breathed for an hour. 
Heat was found to increase the activity of res- 


piration in mutilated as in healthy individuals, 
Graphic illustrations are given of norma! res- 
samy and compared with those obtained 
rom d pit tnA Pp 7 


... Some of the Eucalypts, or gum trees of 
Australia, not only attempt to outshine other 
kinds of trees by rapidity of growth and size of 
trunk, but in foliage also. One species (Zucalyp- 
tus platyphylia) has leaves which are sometimes 
eighteen inches long and fifteen inches across. 
This species, however, like so many showy 
things in this world, has no substantial charac- 
ter. The wood is hardly bt aan and in 
= yas Ss anaes + at near 

gum e quantities of foreign trees 
Pavan han for forestry purposes. 

....-Every one knows the character for acrid- 
ity of the Indian turnip (Arisema triphyllum), 
When rmasted the roots lose this feature. Mr, 
W. F. Basset now makes the observation that in 
the sandy portions of New J: the t 
grows in open a often with the ene 
wholly under poy be which case the acridity is 
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Ar the telegraph office: Notick here, = / 


....A Summer trip: Over the croquet wicket. 


-++-The latest wrinkle in onffs is caused by 
the heat. 


...“' The boy stood on the burning deck.” He 
had probably been sent on an errand and told to 
hurry back. 


....His Honor: “Are you guilty or not 
guilty?” Prisoner: ‘’Spects I’se guilty, sah ; but 
I'd like to be tried all de same.” . 


....!* What did you say your friend is, Tom- 
my?” “A taxidermist.” “What's that ?” “Why, 
he’s a sort of animal upholsterer.” 


....When the small boy is pursued by the dog 
in the melon patch, and there are no trees 
handy, he sings: ‘“ Oh, for the garden wall!” 


....Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, is re- 
ported as saying that the Pilgrim Fathers first 
fell upon their knees and thch upon their abo- 
rigines. 





..--A little boy, disputing with his sister on 
some subject, exclaimed: “It’s true ; for ma says 
80; and if ma says so, it is so, whether it is so 
or not!” 

-.++*'Please to give me something, sir?” says 
an old woman. ‘I hada blind child. He was 
my only means of subsistence; and the poor boy 
has recovered his sight !” 


+». Countess: “I told you expressly to paint 
the chamber blood-color, and you have made it 
blue.” Painter: “ { beg your pardon, I thought 
the gracious countess had blue blood.” 


...-“*Oan I help you, my friend?” said a man, 
addressing a stranger who sat on the curb-stone, 
somewhat disconsolate. ‘I don’t—hic—know, 
but you may—hic—get down here and take my 
place till I get another drink.” 


....In reply to the Ozar’s query of one of the 
maids of honor as to how she enjoyed the coro- 
nation, the reply was; ‘‘Oh, ever so much, your 
Majesty. Ihope we shall soon have another.” 
The maid is Summering in Siberia. 


... “My case is just here,” said a citizen toa 
lawyer. “The plaintiff will swear that I hit 
him, I will swear that I did not. Now what 
can you lawyers make out of that if we go to 
trial?” ‘A hundred dollars casy,” was the 
reply. 


....Mrs, Summerbreege’s new girl was told to 
“‘watch that turnover while her mistress ran 
across the street.” When the lady returned the 
turnover was burned to a crisp, and the girl re- 
marked: ‘Shure, ve watched it, mum; but it 
hasn’t turned over yet.” 


..+»When a lady living in Chelsea sent to Lon- 
don for a doctor, she apologized for asking him 
to come such a distance. ‘Don't speak of it,” 
answered the M.D. ‘I happen to have another 
patient in the ncighborhood, and can thus kiil 
two birds with one stone.” 


.... Hirst Britisher, at Boulogone (shady-look- 
ing party, evidently resident, to casual acquaint- 
ance): ‘‘Oh, I don’t care to go back to my native 
country. They all seemed to be against me.” 
Second Britisher (respectable tourist): * Goo’ 
gracions! What? the whole twelve of ’em?” 


-...Two commercial travelers comparing 
notes: “TI have been out three weeks,” said the 
first, “and have only got four orders,” That 
beats me,” said the other, ‘I have been out 
four weeks and have only got one order; and 
that’s an order from the firm to come home,” 


-+»-De Payne (who has donned his Knicker- 
bocker for a call at the neighboring hotel): “My 
good man can you tell meif I’m on the right 
road to the Sunnyside Pavilion?” Natwe: “Yes, 
stranger, you be; but ye’d better roll down yer 
pants before ye come in sight of the house ; ‘cos 
ye mought shock the wimin folks,” 


-»+. “It is weally quite amusing,” remarked a 
aw-New York dude, after landing 1n Philadelphia : 
“Tam—aw—used to being admired by the women, 
don’t you know, but to-day as I came down the 
steps to the Bwoad-stweet station, a dozen men be- 
gan exclaiming ‘Hansom, hansom, hansom,’ in 
such a loud tone of voice that I weally could not 
help overheawing.” ; 


-...*What be them?” said a countryman, 
stopping in front of a fruit store yesterday, and 
pointing to a bunch of bananas. Having learned, 
he bought a plump redskin, and without stop- 
ping to peel it, bit off the end, The banana was 
finished in the same primeval style, and then the 
granger remarked: ‘The rind ain’t much; but 
the peth 1s purty fair.” 


.... Complimentary: ‘What sorter pictur’ do 
you call that?” asked an Arkansas farmer, point- 
ing to a terra cotta bust of Charles Dickens. 
“That is the bust of Charles Dickens.” “In- 
tended to look like him. Ain’t it?” “Oh, yes.” 
“Wall, lcan sympathize with him; for I lived 
in the swamps a long time myself, Zouns, how 
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ADAMS, BE. E., late of Free Methodist Church, 
ord, in NY. 

BARBOUR, T. 8., Orange, N. J., called to First 
ch., ver, Mass, 

BEO 0. F,, ord. in Harrisburg, Penn., as 
pny Ba Fro Dakota. ; . 


—e F. D.,D.D., becomes pastor in Camden, 


CAMBRIDGE, A. A., ord, at Bowdoinham, Mo. 

CLARKE, W, N., D.D,, Montreal, becomes pro* 
fessor in Molto Coens Toronto, Canada: 

ORANDALL, J. M., recognized as pastor at 
Union, N. ¥.. 

HART, Gronor L., ord. in Gunnisoh, Col. 

HENRY, W. T., Elmira, N. Y., called to Spring 
field, Mass, 

JOHNSON, R. G., closes his labors in North 
Springfield, Vt, 

PORTMAN, James G., died recently in Benton 
Harbor, Mich, 

REES, C, W., called to Forest Grove, Or. 

SOLY, A, T., Providence, R. L., re: to acce 
chair of Greek and Hebrew Witiedste 
(Mich.) Theological School. 

SQUIBB, M., closes his-pastorate at Medina, 0, 

STONE, W. R., formerly wily Deeuiene, 
recogniged as pastor at Union, Tioga 
County, N. Y. 

STOUT, B. M., closes his labors in Williamstown, 

. Va. 


STRICKLAND, W. H., Green 8. C,, accepts 
call to Edgefield, enn, ” , 

SWINBURN, R., Providence, W. Va., tesigns. 

WILSON, ©. J., West Dummerston, accepts call 
to East Poultney, Vt. ‘ 

OOUNGREGATIONAL. 

BEAOH, Hantow P., ord. at’ Wakefield, Mass., 
as foreign missionary. 

BILLIN Rioward 8., North Stamford, be- 
pone acting pastor at Somersville, Conn. 

OARBIOR, Cuaries W., accepta call to Leland, 


OLARK, F, E., of Portland, Me,, called to Phil- 
lips ch., South Boston, Mass, 

COYLE, Joun P., Ludlow, Mass., renews resig- 
nation, which had been temporarily 
poned, 

CRUM, Joun H., (Pres.) Gloversville, N. Y., 
called to Winona, Minn, 

DANA, Samuz. H., New Haven, Conn., called to 
Quincy, Ill., and to the South ch., Middle- 
town, Ot, 


DE BEVOISE, G. H., Leominster, Mass., dis- 
mised. 


FISKE, Jou O., Bath, Me., resigns, 
FOWLER, W. A., ord. in Sand Lake, Mich. 


GRIFFITH, T. H., Phosnix, sccepts oall to 
Churchville, N, Y. 


HAMMOND, Josern, Cliftondale, accepts call to 
Trury, Maas. . : 


HARBAUGH, Hmam W., Pecatonica, Ill, din- 
missed, 


HART, Hastines H., Worthington, Minn., dis- 
inissed, 
mes, Rosgnut P., ord. in Manchester, 


Wiu11am D,, accepis call to Anburn- 
wtteet ch., Paterson, N. J, 


KNIGHT, E. H., ord. in Park-Street ch., West 
Springfield, Mass. 


LEE, Do of England, accepts call to Car- 

ton Olegy ich; nas ttte 

MILLS, Hartow 8., Dunlap, Ia, accepts call to 
Forest Grove, Or. 


MUNDY, Franz J 


inviled to Second et eee ve tot 
PALMER, 8, F., inst, in Patch N.Y. 
RICHARDSON, Cruvs, First ch., Keene, N. H., 
arg ores Be Gutiarora «A 
WINSHIP, Ausenrr E., “y Te 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ALISON, ALexanpeR, Polo, accepts call tu 
Spee, Illinois, 

TRO 


ARM NG, James A., Shepherdstown, W. 
Va., died recently, 


AXTELL, J. 8., Clyde, heoomes prinefpal of acad- 
FA at Gesen Spring 0. 
BEALE, Dav J., Baltimore, Moy called to 
Johnstown, Penn. 
BRERD, Wit P., Jr., called © Fairview, 
enn. 
CALDWELL, 8 died recently in Allo- 
heny, Pepn., od 88. 
LA Kagem Tents. accepts call to Oardillac, 


call Neb, 

SIMONTON, J. M., accepts call to Grove ch., 
Denville, Penn. 

SPROLE, W. T., D.D., diod revently in Detroit, 


Mich. 

STANLEY, H. L., died recently. at Lake Forest, 
THOMAS, J. D., Rog Tenn., becomes 

ofits in Rushville, Ind. 6 

WOOD, E. P., called to Mount Ayr, In, 

WOOD, Samvuzt Mitirneton, died recently at 

Omro, Wis. : 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


DAVIS, W. F. P., Ret. sGormen, died recently 
at Sinking ge F enn. 
RIS, Wiii1am, Ref. (Dutch), died in Brook- 
+) Tecen 65. 


7 Ne, tly, aged 
KING, hey nin Bets Deh) ch. onton, 
MER, J. F., ‘D.D., elect 
ag om he 
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Ghe Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 12th. 


THE LAST DAYS OF JOSHUA, Josuva xxiv, 
14—29. 








Nores.—‘‘ Therefore.”—In view of the history 
of God's dealings with you.———“‘ The Lord.”~+- 
Jehoveh, your own national God, who has done 
all this for you, and who is so different from the 
gods of the other nations. “ Put away the 
gods,”—It is not necessarily implied that they 
were still worshiping them: but that they were 
to reject them utterly——‘ Which your 
fathers served on the other side of the flood.— 
Beyond the Euphrates, from which region came 
Abraham. There is not the slightest probability 
that the people now worshiped any of those 
particular gods, like Merodach or Nebo.——— 
“ And in Egypt.”—We do not hear that they 
ever worshiped any of the Egyptian gods after 
leaving Egypt, like Osiris or Isis,———-‘‘ Gods 
of the Amorites.”—The Amorites are taken as the 
representatives of Canaanite idolatry, of the wor- 
ship of Baal and Ashtoreth and Moloch and 
Chemosh, to which they were more addicted. 
——"* Those great signs,” —Miracles,_—_—— 
“ For he is our God,”—Our national God, who 
loves us and has done all this for us,——“‘ Ye 
cannot serve the Lord,” —That is, your service 
of the Lord will do no good, it will be no 
service at all so long as ye pay the least respect 
to the gods of the country into which ye have 
come, The Israelites were in great danger of 
believing that the gods of the people around 
them had a real existence, aud, perhaps, a special 
acquaintance with the territory where they had 
always lived, and that it would be well to pro- 
pitiate them also, while not at all giving up 
Jehovah as their chief object of worship. ——— 
“A jealous God,.""—-One who allows no rival, 
who says, ‘Thou shall have no other God before 
me.” The term “holy God” means much the 
same here, He is one apart and different from 
other gods, not to be compared with them or 
worshiped with them.--——‘ Your transgres- 
sions nor your sins.” —In going after other gods, 
———'' Pul away the strange gods which are 
among you,” —This implies, at least, that tenden- 
cies to idolatry were already growing up, prob- 
ably in places near famous heathen shrines, 
Probably, as in Jacob’s own household, some had 
their teraphim or household images, and it 
would be impossible to root up easily the 
idolatry among the Gibeonites and others left 
here and there alive, women taken as servants, 
etc, ** In Shechem,”—They met in Shechem 
as the place which had witnessed their previous 
eovenant on Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, being 
also a central place.———‘‘ In the book of the 
law of God,""—He added it to a sacred copy of 
the law of Moses, and from there the substance 
was transferred to this book of Joshua,————“ A 
great stone.”—-This great stone may have been a 
simple column, or it may have been a huge flat 
stone, uncut, set up horizontally on three other 
stones, making a chamber open at one end, 
“An oak that was by the sanctuary of the 
Lord,” —It seems, then, that a recognized holy 
place was here, as well as where the ark was at 
Shiloh; and the spot, with the oak, had been 
where the old patriarchs had worshiped, 

Instruction.—Serving God or not serving him 
is a matter of free choice. It is not something 
into which we are born and grown and can’t 
help it, but is something for each one of us to 
elect for himself, whether young or old. If we 
will we can be good and please God. If we don’t 
want to we can do otherwise. God does not 
force our service, 

It is the business of the religious teacher to 
put before people very clearly this abundance of 
freedom, and then press for a decision, Which 
will you be, a good boy ora bad boy ; an obedient, 
God-loving girl, or a disobedient, reckless girl ? 
Let the decision come, and come early, 

While choice is free, motives may be given in 
abundance, and they aro all on one side. Joshua 
gave the motives, He told them first what God 
had done for them, how he bad proved himself a 
good God to them, and then he told them what 
he, their leader, would do, Their own experience 
and wise leadership were both on the side of 
the Lord. 

A preacher must lead the way. Imagine 
Joshua allowing idols to be secretly worshiped 
in his own household. : 

There is scarce any argument like a good ex- 
ample. Men of ability, position and authority 
have a special duty to put their example plainly 
for God. 

If you want to follow an example select the 
best. Do not try to see what the crowd is doing, 
but what the wisest and best and most honored 
people are doing. 

If one chooses to serve God he must give him 
his whole heart, and no divided service. 

It isa great thing to take on one’s self the 
vows of God's service. That holds you. Take 
them publicly. Join Christ’s Church. 

If we do wrong every promise we ever made, 














2 esonaities 


James Antnony Froupr chooses the present 
time, so near the quatercentenary of Martin 
Luther's birth, to write an article on the great 
Reformer, in which he says: ‘The appearance 
of Luther before the Diet of Worms is one of 
the finest—perhaps itis the very finest—scene in 
human history. Many «man has encountered 
death bravely for a cause which he knows to be 
just, when he is sustained by the sympatby of 
thousands, of whom he is at the moment the 
champion and the representative. But it is one 
thing to suffer, and another to encounter face 
to face and single-handed the array of spiritual 
and temporal authorities which are ruling su- 
preme. Luther’s very cause was yet unshaped 
and undetermined, and the minds of those who 
had admired and followed him were hanging in 
suspense for the issue of the trial. There was 
on one side a solitary low-born peasant monk, 
and on the other the legate of the dreaded 
power which had broken the spirit of kings and 
emperors. Well might George of Frendsburg 
say that no knight among the assembied princes 
of Germany had ever faced a peril that could 
equal this !” 


....-The Huguenot Society of America was 
organized last May, in New York City, with Mr. 
John Jay for president, Its objects are com- 
memorative, historical and literary. It con- 
templates collections pertaining to the genealogy 
and history of Huguenots in America, the 
ultimate formation of a special library, the 
periodic reading and discussion of papers, the 
preparation of a memorial history, and the 
establishment of braneh societies. Membership 
is by male or female lines of Huguenot descent 
from families which emigrated to America prior 
to the edict of toleration, November 28th, 1787, 
but is also open to descendants of French Protest- 
ants antedating the same edict, and to students 
of Huguenot history. 


...»Harold Van Santvoord relates how ‘ Lin- 
denwald,” the home of Martin Van Buren, used 
to ring with Irving’s laughter in the days of its 
builder, Judge Van Ness, who was bound to 
Irving by the closest ties, which were only severed 
by death. It wasat “‘ Lindenwald” that Irving 
wrote part of his ‘‘Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York.” Also, during one of his visits, the 
** Legend of Sleepy Hollow” was outlined in his 
mind, The “Sketch Book” was then in a 
nebulous and chaotic state, and Jesse Merwin, 
his friend and school-teacher, posed for “ Ichabod 
Crane” unconsciously the while they strolled 
together through the woods and meadows, and 
fished and paddled in Kinderhook Creek. 


....The Duke of Devonshire is the great land- 
owner at Eastbourne, the English watering. 
place where the Prince of Wales has been spend- 
ing a week. Instead of selling plots to builders 
to do what they like with, he has imposed the 
most stringent conditions as to streets, archi- 
tecture, trees, drains—in a word, as to every- 
thing that might save Eastbourne from the 
ugliness, the purposelessness, the dirt and the 
disease that generally accompany the growth of 
great seaside places in England. Visitors notice 
with surprise that trees flourish at Eastbourne. 
Popular belief maintains that trees will not 
grow at the seaside ; but Eastbourne is a leafy 
protest, © 


...»Though all the soldiers who fought in the 
Revolution died long ago, there are still a few 
widows of revolutionary soldiers living, who 
were young when they married veterans. There 
are only two such personages in the State of 
Ohio, Mrs, Cline and Mrs. Davies; but between 
them a great jealousy is said to exist, When 
both were invited to attend the Soldiers’ Reunion 
at Columbus last week, they were in much the 
same state of excitement at the prospect as two 
rival school-girls would be in preparing for their 
first military hop. 


...-The following story is told of Gideon 
Granger, of Connecticut, who was United States 
Postmaster-General many years ago. Starting 
from home for the capital, he said to the boy 
who was selling tickets for passage in the stage- 
coach: “I am the Postmaster-General. You 
must let me ride free.” ‘Are you, really?” 
Yea.” “Then gimme your hat.” And, seiz- 
ing the hat, the boy wrote on it with chalk: 
‘Pass this man free” ; and Mr. Granger rode all 
the way to Washington on, or rather under, that 
unique pass. 


...-Mrs, Jane Grey Swisshelm, a lineal de- 
scendant of Lady Jane Grey, is dangerously ill 
at Swissvale, Pa. She has been prominent in 
abolition, temperance, and woman's rights 
movements, and has had more or less to do 
with politics, She was made particularly prom- 
inent by her attack upon Daniel Webster, in 1848, 
to which perhaps, more than anything else his 
defeat for the presidential nomination at that 
time was attributed. 


....Minister Lowell, according to the London 
Spectator, carried off the laurels in speech-making 
at the great dinner given to Henry Irving, the 
English actor. 





School und College. 


Presiwent Sexxy, of Amherst, in his address 
before the American Institute of Instruction at 
Fabyan’s, July 13th, spoke of the education we 
need as follows: “* The education which we need 
is largely education in language, Language is 
not only the form of thought, but it represents 
the very body of thought itself. All possible 
achievements of thought are expressed in lan- 
guage; and no single achievement of thought, 
therefore, in science nor art, nor study, can pos- 
sibly furnish so copious a discipline of thought, 
a discipline so rich, so varied, so comprehensive, 
so complete, as language itself. Teach the child 
language, then. Teach him his mother tongue. 
Give room, give more room for writing, reading 
and spelling in our schools. We need not dis- 
parage scientific and practical education; but 
this comes later and belongs properly to the 
grade of the professional school, Common 
schools are not professional schools, and we 
shall make a great mistake if we start the pro- 
fessional training too soon.” In this connection 
Pres. Seelye naturally referred to the study of 
the classics. He considered the question at 
considerable length and showed the incontestable 
superiority of the classic languages as a mental 
discipline above any of the modern tongues, and 
above other studies, After furnishing copious 
proof of this from the history of education he 
showed the results of the displacement of the 
classics where it had been attempted in some 
of the German universities and in the French 
colleges, and alluded to an interesting illustra- 
tion of the bearing of classical studies upon 
scientific work, as furnished recently by Am- 
herst College. 





....The Government Bureau of Education 
has issued a circular of information, giving 
facts and opinious in regard to co-education of 
the sexes in the public schools of the United 
States. In order to collect these facts and opin- 
ions a circular of inquiry was sent to the school 
officers in such cities and towns as were known 
or supposed to have graded public schools, Per- 
haps the most important inquiry was the sixth, 
“the reasons for adopting or preferring the 
practice in vogue.” The final deductions from 
the answers to this question by those preferring 
co-education is given as follows: “‘ Of 285 cities 
and towns practicing co-education, 158 favor it 
as ‘beneficial,’ 101 as ‘economical,’ 81 as ‘ cus- 
tomary,’ 78 as ‘convenient,’ 59 as ‘natural,’ 
and 14 as ‘impartial.’” Nineteen towns and 
cities replied that they practice partial or entire 
separation of the sexes, and twelve of this body 
have a decided aversion to co-education, Some 
of them give the same reasons for their opposi- 
tion as were given by many of the larger body 
for their support. 


....-The experiments at Amherst and else- 
where in substituting self-government for fac- 
ulty government among college students are 
not anew idea. In the Illinois State University 
the plan was tried ten years ago, and a formal 
report onthe merits of the system was made two 
years since, Dr, Gregory, of the Civil Service 
Commission, was president of the institution. 
Legislative powers were granted the students as 
a whole, and legislation against offenses was 
duly effected. The fines in no case exceeded five 
dollars, The President appointed a marshal and 
three judges, and these gentlemen acted asa 
court. Trials before this court were without a 
jury. The President had a veto, and authority 
for suspension or expulsion was among the re- 
served rights of the faculty. Later, for conve- 
nience, a senate of twenty-one members repre- 
serited the students. Much opposition was en- 
countered, but the plan was reasonably success- 
ful, according to the report. 


..»»The catalogue of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the Garret Biblical Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill., has recently been issued. During the past 
year there have been 103 students in the Institute 
and 861 in the University, the latter number 
being divided in the various departments as 
follows: undergraduates 149, students in art 35, 
students in music 174, medical students 171, 
law students 139, and preparatory students 245. 


....A chair of political science and interna- 
tional law has recently been endowed at Oberlin 
College, and the Hon, James Monroe has been 
secured to fillit. Mr. Monroe graduated in the 
class of '46, and subsequently was connected 
with the College as tutor and professor until 
about the beginning of the war. Since that 
time he has been State Senator, U. 8. Consul in 
Brazil, and for ten years a member of Congress, 


...-The Catalogue of the Michigan Military 
Academy, of Orchard Lake, Mich., gives the 
names of 138 students upon its “ Roll of Cadets.” 
Five of the number, however, are marked “‘ dis- 
missed,” and five ‘‘suspended.” A thorough 
course of work is mapped out in the catalogue. 
The institution is favorably spoken of in a num- 
ber of quoted letters. 


....The tenth annual session of the Chautau- 
gua Assembly will open on August 7th. The 
Assembly is now a chartered educational institu- 
tion, and has the power of conferring degrees. 





Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be idered by us an cquival to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests «/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of wor cs 
for further notice.) 


THE UNITED STATES SURVEY OF 
THE GREAT LAKES.* 


Tue survey of the great lakes, which was 
begun by the Federal Government in 1841, 
has been carried on without a single break 
straight through the Mexican War and the 
great struggle with the Confederacy to the 
present time. The final report was submitted 
to the Chief of Engineers, U. 8. A., in 
August, last year, and marks the comple- 
tion of a work of which the Engineer 
Corps of the Army may be proud and 
which must be classed among the great 
public works of the nation. 

It is a part of the enlightened and really 
noble policy which called into existence the 
coast survey, and lighted, patrolled and 
surveyed our maratime shore on a scale 
and with a thoroughness which is every- 
where recognized as exemplary. 

The interior shore lines of the northern and 
northwestern fresh-water lakes are almost 
oceanic in their extent, and called for ex- 
penditures of money, time and skill which 
have rivaled in magnitude those required 
by the coast survey proper. Following the 
indentations of the shore, and including 
the outlines of islands lying in our waters 
the whole lake shore line developed as be- 
longing to us is about 4,700 miles in length. 
If the line is measured on through the nar- 
rows which connect the lakes and along 
both shores, as has been done in the survey, 
where both are American territory, the total 
shore line is increased to about 6,000 miles. 

The survey was begun in 1841, under a 
small appropriation of $15,000 by Congress 
in May of that year, and has been con- 
ducted from the beginning under the War 
Department; at first by the Chief of Topo- 
graphical Engineers, and, after the consoli- 
dation of that corps with the Corps of 
Engineers in 1863, by the Chief of Engineers. 
In general the work has been done by the 
engineer officers; but as the scope of the 
survey enlarged and more assistants were 
required than could be spared from the 
engineer officers civilian assistants were 
called in, many of whom have continued 
permanently in the work. 

The history of the survey is something 
more than a page in the history of Western 
developments. When the first step was 
ordered in 1841 the opening and filling up 
of the new states was far enough advanced 
to give some inkling of what they were to 
be. The country on the lower lakes was 
pretty well settled, and harbor works were 
required on Ontario and Erie. There were 
no harbors on Huron and Chicago alone on 
Michigan. The only communication with 
Lake Superior was by portage around the 
Sault Ste. Marie; but the mineral wealth 
of the Lake Superior country was attracting 
attention, andSthe Topographical Engineers 
had surveyed for a ship canal in 1840. 

Lake navigation was difficult and dan- 
gerous. In the narrow lakes a vessel could 
not be put before the wind and run out 
into open sea. The shore was always near 
and there were no charts to show where or 
what it was, except the rough Bayficld 
charts of the English Admiralty. After 
leaving Chicago there was no harbor for a 
storm-driven ship below Beaver Islands or 
Manitou, and in Huron none short of the 
St. Clair. Large portions of the regions 
through which the surveys ran were heavily 
tiinbered, and lines had to be cleared for 
the measurement of bases and triangula- 
tion. 

The survey commenced weakly. The 
appropriations were small, and until 18538 
did not exceed $25,000 per annum. The 











instruments were rudimentary, and the early y 


“reports are meager as to field operations, 
being occupied for the most part with ex- 
ploiting the field, showing the requirements 
of commerce and what must be done to 
provide for the coming trade and popula- 
tion. 

This was indeed all that could be done at 
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the time and exactly what was required. 
The solid sense and prevision of the officers 
who directed these operations cannot be 
overestimated. They kept in advance with 
their plans, and their foresight had an 
admirable directive influence on the subse- 
quent settlement of the country, which has 
repaid to more than one city in the lake 
region the entire cost of the survey. 


Field work was in general carried on from 
May to October, and the remaining seven 
months were occupied in reductions, com- 
putations and plottings. The field work 
was for the most part the fixing of perma- 
nentand measured bases and base lines, the 
running of seco.dary lines and triangula- 
tions, the survey of shore lines and points, 
hydrographical soundings, water levels and 
observation of volume and flow, astronom- 
ical observations for longitude and latitude, 
and magnetic observations. The methods 
followed in all this work gradually improved 
with the progress of the survey, and have 
latterly been brought to the highest degree 
of scientific precision. 

In 1845 the survey was so far advanced 
that Col. Abert stated in the report of that 
year that all the lake harbors, except those 
on Superior, had been surveyed and that, if 
authorized by Congress to do so, he was 
prepared to publish a portfolio of those 
surveys. The Federal Congress proved 
true to its traditions, and was then what it 
has been ever since, so much of a drag on 
the country and so incapable of appreciat- 
ing what was implied in this statement, 
that the lake mariners had to wait seven 
years more for the first published chart. 
In 1852 there came out No. 1, Lake Erie; 
No. 2, West End Lake Erie; No. 3, Kelley’s 
and Bass Islands. After two years more 
delay, in 1854 No. 5 appeared, Eust Neebish 
Rapids in the River Ste. Marie. No. 4, the 
Straits of Mackinac, had to wait another 
two years. But in 1857 some one got into 
power who advanced the publication six 
points, to No 10. There are now in all 76 
charts, of which 15 apply to Lake Superior 
and its shores; 8 to the River Ste. Marie; 1 
to the Straits of Mackinac; 17 to Lake 
Michigan, including one of the City of 
Chicago and the North end of the lake; 8 
of Lake Huron; 1 of the St. Clair River; 
2of Lake St. Clair; 2 of Detroit River; 14 
of Lake Erie; 1 of Niagara River and 
Falls; 6 of Lake Ontario, and 6 of the St. 
Lawrence River. 


From May 1857 to September 1861 the 
survey was in the charge of Capt. George 
W. Meade, who had already been engaged 
on it at Saginaw Bay and on the St. Clair, 
and who remained in command until the 
outbreak of the war carried him from one 
field to another and to the laurels of Gettys- 
burg. While he was directing the work, 
the different bases were brought into con- 
nection. The land surveys of the differ- 
ent sections and on the different lakes had to 
be begun each on its own separate base. As 
long as these bases were not connected and 
adjusted to one exact measured base, the 
survey of each lake stood on a basis of its 
own, the work as a whole remained in sec- 
tions and was not in position to give simple, 
positive and consistent results throughout 
its whole length. It was brought to this 
position by a series of large operations to 
connect the bases. 


In 1857 the Detroit observatory was 
built on a lot offered freely by John Hull, 
Esq., of that city, and observations were 
made to determine the exact longitude of 
Detroit. This was done by telegraphic con- 
nection with the observatory of Western 
Reserve College, at Hudson, whose longi- 
tude had been determined with precision 
from Cambridge. Professor C. A. Young 
was in charge of these operations. Similar 
experiments were extended to the observa- 
tory at Ann Arbor, whose longitude was 
ascertained, and at length a connection 
was made with Dr. ©. H. F. Peters 
in the Hamilton College observatory at 
Clinton, New York, and through him a 
second connection was established between 
Detroit and Cambridge. It is pleasant to 
recall just at this moment that the Western 
Union Telegraph Company was then under 
& general superintendept, Anson Stager, 
Esq,, who had the public interest sufficiently 
at heart to open his lines after nine o’clock 
P.M., free of charge, tor these experiments. 

Previous to Oapt. Meade, water levels 
were taken in a rough and unsatisfactory 





way. In his report for 1857 he made sug- 
gestions which led to the establishment of 
a uniform plane of reference for all sound- 
ings, to the ascertainment of numerous 
points regarding the fluctuation of the 
waters and to simultaneous hydrographic 
and meteorological observations. * The re- 
sults of all these operations will be found 
in the annual reports of 1860 and 1861. 
That for 1861 especially contains the dis- 
cussion of the tides and irregular oscilla- 
tions on Michigan and Superior, by Mr. O. 
N. Chaffee. 

The question of water supply and flow in 
the lakes was not taken up until 1867, when 
it was assigned to Mr. D. F. Henry, and 
continued until 1869 by different parties on 
the St. Clair and St. Lawrence and on the 
St. Mary’s and Niagara rivers. The 
method followed was that used by 
Humphreys and Abbot on the Mississippi, 
though on longer bases, 700 feet or 1,100 
feet instead of 200 feet. The account of 
these interesting operations and of the re- 
sults arrived at are published in the annual 
reports of 1868—1870. Inthe reports Mr. 
Henry takes a distinct issue with Generals 
Humphreys and Abbot, both as to their 
methods and conclusions. General Abbot, 
however, was able to appear in his own be- 
half, and the ‘‘ Report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers” for 1870 contains his defense of the 
Mississippi measurements and his stric- 
tures on the methods and conclusions of 
Mr. Henry. 

In reviewing the cost of this great na- 
tional work, which has had for its net result 
the reduction of the wild, untamed and 
dangerous roadway of the lakes to the 
uses of man, we find that beginning in 
1841 with a cougressional appropriation of 
$15,000, it has been supported by annual 
grants in everysuccessive year but 1847, 
when there wasnone. Thisis cffset, how- 
ever, by 1868, in which there were two. In 
1849 the appropriation fell to $10,000. In 
the four years 1871—74 it rose unnually to 
$175,000. The total amount appropriated 
in the 41 years of the survey is $2,901,500; 
from which, however, $86,500 are to be 
subtracted as having gone tothe account 
of the Mississippi river, leaving a net cost 
of $2,815,000 or, during the 41 years, an an- 
nual expenditure of $68,658.75. 

The final report is full in all directions, 
as to every kind of work, the methods on 
which it was conducted and the instruments 
used. It especially preserves the names of 
those to whom we owe it, both Engineers 
officers and civilians; a tribute which is all 
the more just when we consider the unob- 
trusive and undemonstrative character of 
the work done. It has been for the most 
part absorbed as it was developed into the 
life and growth of the northwestern states; 
but it is not right that the men who so 
faithfully and skillfully accomplished it 
should be forgotten, and only because, like 
all true soldiers, they did their work and did 
not talk about it. 

People who think that army men have 
but the one virtue and use of fighting would 
do well to look at the splendid example of 
business qualities and exactness this report 
contains, and if their minds need any fur- 
ther correction on the point, to find it in 
the reflection that from the day that Cesar 
organized his legions and Napoleon his, 
down to this, the good soldier has been 
the best man of business in the world. 


_— 
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RECENT FICTION. 


UNDOUBTEDLY a considerable number of the 
readers of Harper’s Mag:.zine were taken aback 
when Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson’s “ For 
the Major” was all at once announced as “ to be 
concluded next month.” They had been quietly 








. impressed with the notion that Miss Woolson was 


merely laying a remarkably exquisite and elabor- 
ate understructure for a novel of the dimensions 
of “Anne,” the plot of which was to develop 
itself anon. They could not understand how 
such a cutting-short was practicable. But the last 
installment so artistically and perfectly twined 
together all the loose threads in the web, and 
with a few telling touches made the exquisite 
trifle so complete that it became difficult to 
imagine it extended or strengthened by one page. 
A dainty idyl of Southern home life, it exhales a 
bouquet like “‘Cranford” and the rural studies 
of Mary Russell Mitford. Much narrower in field 
and far less assuming, it is a marked advance 
upon “Anne.” There is no attempt at effect; 
instead there is a beautiful truth to human 
nature. It is concise, as clear cut as a cameo, 
and constructed without visible seam or joint. 





The resemblances to George Eliot in Miss Wool- 
son's style is more noticeable than in her earlier 
writings, and there is the same picturesque 
grouping of every-day material. The presentation 
of the two women, Madam Carroll and Sarah, 
her step-daughter, whose mutual antagonism of 
spirit melts away in the passionate devotion of 
each to a common object of unfailing solicitude 
and tenderness, is wonderfully subtle and at- 
tractive. The Major himself is a noble and 
life-like portrayal. Not less sympathetically has 
the writer caught and conveyed the quaint social 
atmosphere of all Far Edgerly, with its Mrs. 
Hibbard, whose ‘mother was a Witherspoon,” 
its Miss Honoria Ashley, its Ferdinand Kenneway, 
and amiable young rector, the Reverend Fred- 
eric Owen. There is humor in the book, pre- 
cisly the subdued, refined humor of Mrs, Gask- 
ell, which many a reader and critic, with good 
reason, has feared was not to be met in another. 
The pathos of the tale is deep, too. Wehave 
had few episodes more perfectly imbued with 
this quality than the scene where Madam Car- 
rol—frail, heroic little Madam Carroll,one’s judg- 
ment of whom is so irresistibly reversed as we 
draw to the end—unfolds to her daughter the 
story of her early life andthe burden she has so 
‘unflinchingly sustained. Neither Sarah nor the 
Major’s wife are great characters in the common 
acceptation of the phrase among novel-readers. 
But they exhibit exactly that serene, unwavering 
strength of simple, devoted natures which are to 
be found on our right and left hands, day 
by day, steadily pursuing the paths of duty and 
self-sacrifice—a simple strength which, whether 
called upon to exert itself or not, binds the house- 
hold together all the world over. (New York: 
Harper Bros.) 

The Ladies Lindores, by Mrs. Oliphant, is not 
merely a iresh proof of the novelist’s perplexing 
literary industry, in which Mrs. Oliphant is 
hardly outraced by Trollope, but of her ability 
to write an infinitely more powerful story than 
those she has given the world during her entire 
literary career, There isa force of conception 
and portraya) in this book that fairly stamps 
it as her most successful effort. It possesses sit- 
uations of genuine originality and tragic force, 
while the old-time nicety of character-drawing 
impresses us uninterruptedly. The story is, of 
course, one of English country life. The disposal 
matrimonially of two young women of rank and 
fortune is about the sum of the plot. But the 
unflagging incident appertaining to it, the life- 
like conversation and keen analysis of individ- 
nal disposition would carry the reader through 
a longer story on this well-worn basis. There is 
one scene in the book (where Carry, after the 
awful death of Torrance, her husband, whom she 
has so loathed, receives her mother, through 
whove management she had been induced to 
become Torrance’s wife) which is of painfully 
graphic interest. Mrs. Oliphant must be con- 
gratulated on this latest addition to her many 
works, It is a pledge of hei gifts, as fine as it 
is tardy. (New York: Harper Bros.) 

X. Y. Z., by Anna Katherine Green, author of 
‘The Leavenworth Case,” is a sketch of the ‘‘de- 
tective” order, not too short to be full of im- 
probabilities and hysterical excitement galore, 
It is also of more amateurish construction than 
Miss Green should display, and would make 
nicely what the Irishman called “a tragic farce 
in one act.” (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

Arbutus and Dandelions, by Julia M. Tascher, is 
the impertinently-selected title of a quiet story 
of Wisconsin home life. It has no visible raison 
@etre, but is told simply very naturally and with 
a good deal of creditable literary style. It is 
only the naturalness of it which holds the reader's 
attention ; for the incidents are inconsequent 
and the plot scarcely definite enough to be called 
one. In some pages it suggests transcription 
from a veritable diary. The author should be 
able to do better another time. 

A Fair Plebeian, in the Hammock Secies, is 
anything but a good novel, from any point of 
view. Asa piece of literary work it is ungraceful 
and crude, Its plot is devoid of originality. Its 
study of character is puerile and often amusingly 
incorrect, Movement, incident and an exasperat- 
ingly flippant vivacity of dialogue it certainly 
has ; likewise a fair and vulgar hoyden for its 
heroine, of whom the less said the better. In its 
pages members of noble families address cach 
other at meals or in familiar correspondence 
with their full peerage titles. Mary Tudor is 
called “Iron Mary,” ormolu is termed “ ormula,” 
French words are guiltless of proper accents, an 
English lady’s carriage toilette is maize-colored 
silk and emeralds, and we are told that “the 
boy heirs Grantly Manor”’—besides much more of 
the same sort. The author needs a strict course 
in grammar, rhetoric and the languages, to say 
nothing of some knowledge of human nature 
before she undertakes a fresh novel. (Chicago: 
Henry A. Sumner & Co.) 

B. Perez Guldos’ Marianela is a touching little 
Spanish story which the translator, Mrs. Olara 
Bell, has very gracefully turned into English, 
It isa faithful glimpse of provineial life in North- 
ern Spain, and the local color is very artistically 
preserved in the tra: slation. The story does not 
read like the work of the same man who has 
us that somewhat extraordinary novel, “ Gloria,” 
It is in passages, really exquisitely written, but 


its sadness leaves a dolorous impression om the 
mind,’ (New York: William 8. Gottsberger & 
Co. 





| THE MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 

Tue conviction that the present month is a 
notable one among the magazines is inevitable. 
There is an unwonted variety and solid. excel- 
lence in the important articles; the continued 
stories reach chapters of marked interest and 
power ; and the short sketches are vivacious and 
plentiful. The poetical element in two of the 
periodicals glanced through is also of a striking- 
ly choice character. 

Part of the variety aforesaid is due to the 
thick midsummer Century, which is replete with 
good, entertaining reading. Mr. Howells’s install- 
ment of ‘‘A Woman’s Reason” surpasses its 
predecessor. One character, who has not been 
hitherto so extensively developed, the blunt 
journalist, is handled in the author's cleverest 
manner. ‘The Bread Winners ’—anonymous— 
a new and strongly American serial novel, is 
begun and will run for the rest of the volume, 
Uncle Remus, through Mr. Joel Chandler Har- 
ris, delights ‘Miss Sally's little boy,” ‘“‘Aunt 
Tempy” and “Tilda,” as well as us, with further 
performances of ‘‘ Brer’ Rabbit” ; and Mr. James 
D. Hague prints the inconclusive but interesting 
“Silk Dress Story” for the reader to solve its 
problem as he hkes, The frontispiece, a superb 
portrait of Alphonse Daudet, illustrates fittingly 
an admirable essay by Mr. Henry James. G. W, 
Prothero contributes an art essay, amply illus- 
trated, upon ‘Mr, Watts at the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery.” John Burroughs says an admiring and 
wise word upon Carlyle—a subject on which he 
has lately written elsewhere. Professor Alfred 
M. Mayer, well known us a scientific and veteran 
sportsman, is fortunate in the truly magnificent 
illustrations to his dissertative article on ‘‘ Bob 
White, the Game Bird of America,” Mrs, Bian- 
ciardi describes Cahfornian olive-culture in her 
paper “Under the Olives.” ‘H, H,” and Mr, 
Robert Adams, Jr., alike lend an interest to the 
number with, respectively, ‘‘The Present Con- 
dition of Mission Indians in Southern Califor- 
nia” and ‘The Oldest Club in America.” Ed- 
mund W, Gosse has a sonnet upon Rossetti; and 
“ Brio-A-Brac ” is sparkling with lively verse, by 
H. ©, Bunner, Walter Learned, Parmenas Mix, 
and Frank Dempster Sherman, 

Two chapters of Mr. Marion Orawford’s new 
serial novel, ‘‘ A Roman Singer,” are vouchsafed 
usin the Atlantic, There isa definiteness and 
vitality about both, which Mr, Crawford’s recent 
literary work has somewhat lacked. Mr, G, P, 
Lathrop’s ‘ Newport” will be interesting 
to those who are familiar with the social life 
which it so photographically depicts, Rev. 
Brooke Herford contributes a study of “The 
Trustworthiness of Early Tradition.” ‘The 
Hare and the Tortoise” is a piquant, wholesome 
sketch, in Miss Sarah Orne Jewett’s most refresh- 
ing and naturalstyle. Mr. Henry James’s paper 
relating to French scenery and country life 
must not be overlooked; it treats of ‘‘The 
Countries of the Loire” with his usual descrip- 
tive charm ; and Mr, Charles Dudley Warner has 
a sketch of travel in his accustomed vein of 
lurking humor, “Around the Spanish Coast,” 
Olive Thorne Miller, whois becoming a specialist 
in the study of animal life, furnishes entertain- 
ment to the lover of natural history with her 
“Study of a Cat-Bird”—most independent 
and saucy of our feathered familiars. Miss F. 
C. Baylor’s name appears as the author of a 
unique and delicately artistic sketch of Southern 
life, “In the Old Dominion.” There are two 
poems in the number, which, without prejudice 
to their companions, are singularly worthy of 
praise—Mr. Charles F. Lummis’s “ Glints 
of Nahant,” which is like a Ziem painting, and 
an exquisitely pretty little thought. embodied in 
Miss Grace Denis Litchfield’s “To a Hurt 
Child.” 

Harper’s has not surpassed in many of its 
volumes, filled with triumphs of the wood- 
engraver’s art, those introduced throughout Mr, 
Lathrop’s picturesque account of “The Heart of 
the Alleghanies.” There is not one of the ten 
but which is successful in a surpassing degree to 
the wild Nature it portrays, Equal compliment 
must be rendered to the lovely sketches which 
are so carefully reproduced for Mr. C. H. Farn- 
ham’s paper on “ The Canadian Habitant.” The 
article upon “American Horses,” by Mr, Hugh 
Craig, must in itself have contributed not a little 
to the great sale of the number, The exquisite 
head of ‘ Maud 8.” prefixed to it is a gem of 
equine picturing. ‘The German Crown Prince” 
is an exceedingly pleasant and satisfactory 
glimpse into the domestic, political and miilitary 
life of ite subject and the personal characteristics 


Rufus F. Zogbaum’s “ War Pictures in Times of 
Peace ” which is too often lacking from con 
tributions of its zort. One picture, A Corner 
of the Inn Yard,” drawn by the author, is of par- 

faultless engrav- 


Spofford has » 
sprightly story, “Best Laid Schemes,” in this 





issue of the magazine, 
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In Lippinocott’s for August we note a chapter 
of Mies Tincker’s social novel, ‘‘The Jewel in 
the Lotos,” in which the writer’s present senti- 
ments concerning the”position of the Roman 
Catholic Church toward Italy, socially and politic- 
ally, are quite undisguisedly and startlingly con- 
veyed. The opening and illustrated paper of 
the number, by Mr. Theodore Child, is entitled 
“A Holiday on French Rivers.” It contains 
some graceful descriptions of provincial scenery 
and not a little information upon French inland 
navigation. Jobn Vance Cheney also goes far 
from the madding crowd for the inspiration of 
his “A Day at Lake Tahoe” ; and the eye of the 
sporteman will be attracted by the account of 
‘*A Moose Hunt in the Ottawa Valley,” by 
George W. Pierce. Perhaps the most valuable 
article in the number to the reader of a specula- 
tive turn of mind is that on ‘‘ Hydrophobia,” by 
Dr. Charlies W. Dailes, who scouts many a 
popular error in regard to this dreaded disease, 
Mr. Phil Robinson, Frank D, Y. Carpenter, T. 
Fitzgerald Molloy and Charles Dunning are 
among the other contributors to a full number 
of this popular periodical. We recommend the 
reader not to omit perusal of the account of the 
remarkable Western Pennsylvania community of 
Economites, which appears in the “ Monthly 
Gossip.” 

a oa 

....The Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, of 
London, send us a monograph on William Penn, 
the Founder of Pennsylvania, by John Stough- 
ton, D.D. Dr. Stoughton has already estab- 
lished himself in English literature and scholar- 
ship as a first rate historian, and was the most 
likely person to be pitched on for this new 
work on William Penn, We must congratulate 
him on its successful achievement, The work re- 
quired to be done from three points of view; 
for William Penn was a representative Quaker, 
and had to be written of as such; he was the 
founder of a state, and his relations with Penn- 
sylvania and the general American tradition 
was another point that required to be strictly at- 
tended to; and he was an Englishman, with his 
own place at home, where he was always active, 
and not unfrequently in positions that embarrass 
a biographer. Dr. Stoughton is happily consti- 
tuted to do this work, apart from the 
fact that he possesses the erudition 
and the historical and biographic capacity, 
he has through his mother blood connection 
with the Quakers, which accounts in part for 
his close study of them and genial feeling to- 
ward them; and, like Penn himself, he is about 
asmuch of an American as an unmistakable 
Englishman could be. In the opening chapters 
he works up the early life of William Penn and 
the obscure hints which remain as to his con- 
version to the opinions of George Fox, with 
many a bright picture of his father, the old roy- 
alist admiral, and his visits to Samuel Pepys, 
the two friends walking together in the garden 
and shaking their wise brows over the boy's in- 
clination to be serious. The old sea dog wasa 
good churchman, but an indifferent Christian, 
and as such willing to bring his son into any 
extremity of worldly oxposure that promised to 
take the religious enthusiasm out of him. This 
graceless scheming came 80 near success that 
Penn passed for a gallant a while in France, 
wore a sword, once at least used it to good pur- 
pose, and went afterward to his father’s Irish 
estates, where he was involved in cares, pub- 
lic and private and got so far out of the 
Quaker mood as to have thoughts of the army, 
and provited himself with a suit of polished 
armor. It isin this suit thathe appears in that 
portrait which has puzzled so many people, 
and which as the frontispice of Dr. Stough- 
ton’s volume seems so odd an introduction to 
the memoir of this apostle of peace and 
non-resistance. As to the general history relat- 
ing to this country Dr. Stoughton has made im- 
portant additions to the life by Clarkson, but the 
matter so introduced has been, so far as we have 
observed, pretty well known here. His merit is to 
have used well and recognized generously the orig- 
inal investigations and publications in this coun- 
try. Of the three charactersin which Penn is to be 
studied, the one which shows him to the least ad- 
vantage is that in which he wasattacked by Lord 
Macaulay. Macaulay's charges have been 
many times replied to, and some blunders 
have been brought home to his door. This 
is done again in the present volume with the 
force and fuliness of the latest summing up. 
But after all, the most that even Dr. Stoughton 
succeeds in is to repel the charge. Neither he 
nor the others who are with him have ceased to 
regret Penn’s relations to King James as ugly 
facts that will affect the judgment of history 
concerning him as long asthey are remembered. 
There is no reason to suspect that there was 
more to them than what he often avowed, that 
he loved King James and that the King loved 
him. There was no lack of courage nor defect 
of manliness in his avyowal of this before 
King William and his council, and he may 
have believed honestly enough that his 
relations to the court could be made useful to 
the Quakers and to religious freedom in general, 
as in some ways they were. But it goes against 
the grain of honest men'and a good cause to be 
championed in this way. The bare fact that 





Penn submitted to it is chilling, and tends to 
bring the non-resistant type of character into 
suspicion of being affected with a conscious 
weakness which is sure to determine it to craft, 
diplomacy and persuasive compliance, instead of 
good stout open resistance, let come what may. 
Dr. Stoughton has handled this difficult matter 
well, and on the whole better than an American 
would have been likely to do it. The subsequent 
relations of Penn and his heirs to Pennsylvania, 
and the escheat of his property to that state, 
are a subject about which there need be no deli 
cacy. We notice that Dr. Stoughton glides over 
them, as if something that had better be for- 
gotten between friendly nations were involved. 
He says that “a calculation of the supposed 
proprietary estate in 1725 made it amount to 
ten millions.” During the war in 1779, Pennsy] 
vania by law vested this estate in the Common- 
wealth, reserving the private estates to the late 
proprietaries, and ordering that £130,000 be paid 
them at the end of the war “in remembranve of 
the enterprising spirit of the founder and of the 
expectations and dependence of his descendants.” 
The escheated lands, he adds, yielded the state 
£824,004, which gives the transaction a hard 
look on the face of it. But we have to re- 
member that very much enters into such 
a total which no man could ever turn into 
net cash for himself, and which represents a 
complex accummulation of other rights than his 
own, which no courts in the world would dis- 
miss without recognition and which would amount 
to a serious feduction. Moreover, in 1712, Penn 
proposed to resign the colony into the hands of 
Queen Anne with his proprietary rights. 
It seems to have been arranged that this 
should be done and a general payment 
of £12,000 be made by the Government on 
the surrender, The fate of this agreement is 
obscure, Payments on it seem to have begun 
and stopped. But it shows about what Penn 
held his interest worth in 1712, and puts the 
action of Pennsylvania in an honorable light. 


.-»-Itisa bold man who, in view of the num- 
ber and general excellence of the school readers 
offered to his choice, ventures on a comparative 
decision among them. The last that we have 
eeen is as attractive as any and has ite points of 
distinctive excellence—Swwinton’s Readers, grad- 
ed from the First to the Fifth, and published by 
the Messrs, Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. These 
readers are now manufactured in good form, on 
good paper, in good binding, and from clear 
open type, specially cut for the series, which gives 
the page a fine appearance. They are carefully 
edited on the graded principle, so as to advance 
not only by steps in each number of the series, 
but to call attention in each successive lesson to 
the new material introduced into it, The selec- 
tions for the Fifth Reader have a distinct modern 
flavor, with little in them older than Byron and 
Irving. This looks as if the classical authors 
who have been resorted to as the “well of English 
undefiled” were discriminated against, We do not 
discover an intelligible reason for introducing 
into a reader so many “ Glimpses of Science ” 
as are contained in these, This again squinte in 
the direction of a discrimination ugainst some of 
the standard ethical selections which have been 
considered good for boys and girls to read and 
build their lives on. We may hesitate to require 
that these selections be lessons in history, or 
science, or in learning of any kind; but lessons 
in morals and good taste they ought to be, and 
not merely popular examples from current and 
recent literature. We have very decided objec- 
tions to the introduction into such a manual of 
extracts from such.an inflammatory not to say 
dangerous source as Henry George. The com- 
mercial influence on text books is not wholly bad. 
In some important features they have improved 
under its touch. But teachers should have their 
eyes open to the pressure to bring in showy 
books, popular books, books that have points 
that will sell them, but which will work mischief 
in the school, especially in two linss—first by 
lowering the standards of taste as to the use of 
language. ihe divine principle “‘by thy words 
shalt thou be justified” is of wide application. 
Human life rises and falls with the standards 
which men have as to their use of language. 
Without pressing the point too far, it is within 
bounds to say that any lowering of the stand- 
ards as to whatis to be readin the schools is 
very much of the nature of trifling with the 
character of the scholars. The evil is more ob- 
vious and more considerable when we begin to 
inquire what the schools do for the ethical 
nature of the children. The popular. scheme 
runs on the one narrow line of intellectual bril- 
liancy and attractiveness. It feels safe there 
against the charge of bigotry or sectarianism, 
and can count on people’s forgetting that it is as 
important that a boy learn to be honest, true 
and just as to read and spell. Scientific bits 
and ‘glimpses of science” in the reading-books 
are put there to serve after a fashion as ethical 
or religious substitutes; but they do not do it; 
and the more there is of this sort of thing the 
more trouble we will have with the schools and 
the young péople of both sexes. who come out of 
them. The publishers and editors of these mod- 
ern and multitudinous readers, in their zeal to 
serve the public, outrun the game and overlook 





the fact that people are never so serious as when 
they are making plans for their children, and 
that they want them to start on the basis 
of a sound philosophy of life and of 
morals, however and wherever they may 
have ended themselves,———-Directly in the 
line of these observations sensible efforts have 
been made by some teachers to break away from 
Readers as much and as soon as possible, Here 
and there suitable English classics have been pre- 
pared for the purpose. One such lies on our table, 
the Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, by 
Daniel Defoe, edited for the use of schools by 
W. H. Lambert, Superintendent of Schools, 
Malden, Mass. (Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co.) 
No book for boys in the language possesses more 
of the elements of immortality and simplicity. 
The editing in this case consists in occasional 
abridgement, judicious expurgation. 


....Among pamphlets and addresses worthy 
to be noticed we have received A Sermon in Mem- 
ory of Mrs. Maria Brigham Furber; Preachedin 
the First Church at Newton Center, Mass., Jan- 
uary 21st, 1883, by J. W. Wellman, D.D. Mra. 
Furber was the wife of the Rev. Dr. Furber, of 
Newton Center, and though she will not be for- 
gotten by those who knew her, deserved that the 
memorial of her life should be set forth in a per- 
manent and fitting form. She illustrated the fact 
that all the anti-slavery people were not free- 
thinkers. She was connected with that wonder- 
ful educational movement (of which too little 
notice has been taken) which had its origin in 
the young ladies Seminary at Wethersfield, pre- 
sided ‘over by the Rev. Jarupp Emerson, from 
which came Mary Lyon, Miss Grant and the 
seminaries at South Hadley and Ipswich and 
Derry, N. H. She was also a splendid illustra- 
tion of the fact that a woman who combines the 
highest refinement with so great mental 
strength exerts a far greater influence than 
is ever wielded by a merely mannish woman. 
We have also a very valuable pamphlet on 
the Puritan Conspiracy against the Pilgrim 
Fathers and the Congregational Church in 1864, 
by the Hon. John A. Goodwin, who has nearly 
ready for the press a larger work on “The Pil- 
grim Republic.” The pamphlet to which we 
refer follows substantially the narratives of the 
conspiracy of Oldham and Lyford,as described in 
Palfrey. Its merit isin having followed the men 
further and elaborated the facts and the evidence 
more fully. That there was an intrigue among 
the adventurers at home is plain. It is hardly 
fair, however, to saddle it on the Puritans as a 
party, and to represent them as arrayed in the 
matter against the Separatiste of Plymouth (Cup- 
ples, Upham & Co., Boston). ‘We have also 
from the press of the Messrs, Lee and Shepard 
a College Fetich, an address delivered before the 
Harvard Chapter of the fraternity of The Phi 
Beta Kappa in Sanders’s Theater, Cambridge, 
June 28th, 1883, by Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
with his well-known attack on Greek and Latin 
as studies established in the college curriculum, 
in which he arrays the Adamses against the 
world and against themselves ; for it is a reluctant 
testimony that he forces from them as to the 
value of their college training. It contains little 
that is new beyond the surprise of hearing 











an Adams in the direct line lift up 
his voice in this way against Har- 
vard, A different pamphlet and on 


a different subject, but by no means to be 
overlooked, is the Latest Drink Sophistries versus 
Total Abstinence, by Daniel Dorchester, D.D.— 
the strongest effort we have seen of late to coun- 
teract these various theories of mild intoxicants 
and their use which have crept in to weaken the 
sentiment and practice of total abstinence. First 
he arrays facts against the theory that intemper- 
ance is determined by natural laws, and then, 
coming to the main question, he brings forward 
testimonies to prove that alcohol in any amount 
is harmful in a healthy body. A gratuitous cir- 
culation of 5,000 copies has been provided for by 
private munificence in Massachusetts. 


....We have already spoken in high terms of 
commendation of the pocket edition of devo- 
tional books published by the Messrs. Cass] 
Petter, Galpin & Co., under the not altogether 
prepossessing title ‘‘ Heart Chords.” We notice 
two new numbers—My Growth in Divine Life, by 
Joseph W. Reynolds, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
London, and My Emotional Life, by the Rev. 
George A. Chadwick, Prebendary of Armagh. 
The sentimental and mystical tendencies of the 
present day call for through dealing on the part 
of those who have the conscience of the Church 
in charge. The disposition to assume that the 
emotions are automatic in their action and irre- 
sponsible, and instead of being subject to the 
will have the right to excuse if not to dictate 
the course pursued in life, has already grown to 
be an evil large enough to be recognizable in the 
Church, in domestic affairs, and even in the crim- 
inal courts. At any point where the emotional 
life touches and affects the life of duty the fatal 
influence of this new and corrupt.view is felt. 
The childish plea, we do.or we don’t like it, is 
growing into the anthoritative and ultimate con- 
sideration which decides for men what to be- 
lieve about .God,. duty and the soul, 
settles the weightiest questions of conscience 





and of conduct. Mr, Ohadwick had a grand op- 
portunity to strike to the heart of modern life in 
dealing with this emotional aspect of it, and to 
some extent he has done so; but he does not ap- 
preciate at the full the facts and requirements of 
the case, and stops in the last chapter, on ‘‘ The 
Control of our Emotions,” just short of the one 
thing which ought to be said above all others, 
not that “‘ the want of feeling is sometimes will- 
ful,” which is true but commonplace, but that 
the whole field of emotion and affection is re- 
sponsible, that men are not to permit their affec- 
tions to wander, and that no man is fit to be 
trusted who has not enough control of himself 
to give security that he will be able to keep his 
affections and interests where they belong. 


.... The Lamb in the Midst of the Throne; or, 
The History of the Cross, by the Rev. James M. 
Sherwood, D.D., of Brooklyn, is a somewhat 
miscellaneous compilation of the conclusions and 
theological and practical speculations of a life- 
time. The author lays no claim to orignality, and 
for the most part follows President Edwards in 
his theology, and looks out from that basis 
in his practical cbservations on human 
affairs. He has our hearty amen in what he 
says about sentimental hymns and tunes, 
especially of the Moody and Sankey type, and 
there is much worth considering in his strictures 
on the present methods of ministerial education. 
The general tone of the book is “ stalwart” and 
bracing. From the practical point of view it is 
rousing and impressive, charged with conserva- 
tive thunder. We observe but one essay in the 
direction of theological originality, and this runs 
afoul of the doctrinal confessions of the Presby- 
terian Church, to say nothing of the New Testa- 
ment, in asserting the pre-existence of the 
human body and soul of Jesus Christ. This 
view of our Lord’s double nature, besides having 
to encounter the New Testament assertion that 
the “* word became flesh,” supersedes the incar- 
nation, or at least removes it from an event in 
human history to a fact of eternity We observe 
that Dr. Cuyler is advertised as saying that the 
book is “a right sturdy, stalwart piece of ortho- 
doxy,” and that if you “tap it with a mallet it 
has a resonant ring, like the big bell of St. Paul's.” 
We should like to know how he harmonizes this 
view of the pre-existunce of Christ’s human 
body and soul with Sec. Il, Chap. VIII of the 
Presbyterian Confession; ‘‘The Son of God, the 
second person in the Trinity, being very and eternal 
God, of one substance and equal with the Father, 
did, when the fullness of time was come, take upon 
him man’s nature, with all the essential properties 
and common infirmities thereof, yet without sin.” 
Dr. Sherwood’s deviation is not alarming. It 
may, however, be fortunate for him that it does 
not fall on any point as to which the Presbyteries 
happen just now to be sensitive. (Punk & 
Wagnalls. ) 


....Under the competent editorship of Mr. 
T. M. Coan, the Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
propose to publish a series of representative 
essays on questions of the day, collected! on sub- 
stantially the plan of Mr. Burlingame in his 
series entitled ‘Current Discussion.”” The new 
series is entitled Topics of the Time. Vol. 1 
is devoted to “Social Problems”; Vol. II to 
Studies in Biography,” and Vol. ITI, just issued 
in July, to ‘‘ Studies in Literature.” They are 
compact and convenient in size, low in price, 
and preserve in a permanent form and in classi- 
fied volumes the best discussion of current 
topics, The Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co,, in numbers 7—9 of the Riverside Literature 
Series bring out a school edition with questions 
of Hawthorne’s Grandfather's Chair.———The 
Messrs, J. B. Lippincott & Co, republish, among 
Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Foreign Classics for English 
Readers,” Tasso, by E. J. Hasell, a very de- 
lightful sketch of the poet, with a critical ex- 
position of the ‘Jerusalem Delivered” and 
Tasso’s minor poems and of his prose. 
“The Parchment” edition of Shakespeare has 
advanced to Vols. V1 and VII, containing Henry 
V and the three parts of Henry VI, Richard III 
and Henry VIII. 








.. +» The Home College Series (Phillips & Hunt) 
seems to be a kind of annex to the Chatauqua 
Text Books. It1s to be composed of 100 16mo 
sixteen paged tracts on all subjects of knowledge, 
prepared under the direction of the Rev. J. H. 
Vincent, D.D. Many of those now out are use- 
ful for their purpose, It is a misfortune of the 
series that the literary topics and great authors 
of English literature should have the hard fate 
to fall into the hands of Daniel Wise, D.D., who 
conceives his function as a historical critic to 
be the holding of a spiritual inquisition on these 
“literary bodies ” as to their eternal fate and the 
reality of their profetsions. 


...-The Rev. Charles F. Thwing has taken 
conscientious pains with his neat manual on 
The Reading of Books; lis Pleasures, Profiis, 
and Perils (Lee & Shepard), and has produced a 
little volume which lacks only the inexhaustible 
learning and high standard of a master of liter- 
ature to make it all that could be desired. As it 
stands it cannot fail to be usefal, though in the 
classification of authors (a difficult and danger- 
ous department of criticism to venture into) it 
‘annot be altogether relied on. 
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.. The seventh bound volume of The Sanitary 
Engineer contains a great deal which is of per- 


manent value and likely to grow yet more im- 
rtant. We find in it valuable ussions 
os lumbing, heating and lighting, of drain- 
age | water supply, of food adulteration and 
the laws relating to t, weekly and monthly tables 
of mortality in our principal cities, together with 
a oa amount of other home and foreign health 


. Voices for the Speechless does not quite 
describe a very ha’ and useful onmenes 
by Abraham Firth Go —— Miffiin & Co.) of 
selections for schoo) private reading which 
enforce kindness to animals-as a duty. The com- 

ilation 18 intrinsically excelient an ‘additional- 
y useful for the special purpose at which it is 


aim 
—_—_—__—— 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


jOwing to the bewildering varsety recently intro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etv., 
give so littie indication of size that we shali hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of oooksin 
thie list in inches and quarteis. The number first 
given is the length.\ 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE NORWEGIAN LUTHERANS 
OF THE WEST. 


Atmosr all religious denominations have 
found favor among the Scandinavians; but 
we speak only of those who desire to be 
called by the name Lutheran. Of these 
there are four distinct organizations. Pro- 
ceeding from ‘‘left” to ‘‘ right,” or from 
liberal to conservative, we name first 
‘* Hauge’s Synod.” This has grown out of 
a sect started by Elling Eielson, the first 
and personally the most original and power- 
ful of the lay preachers. Until recently 
his followers were called Ellingianers, as 
everything centered about the person of 
their chief. When age and toil had made 
him weak, and new elements less attached 
to his person had come in, the name of 
Elling was laid aside for that of Hauge, a 
Norwegian Reformer, whose disciple and 
representative Eliing always professed to 
be. This sect is least numerous, having 
only about twenty ministers and a small 
seminary, which has been removed from 
Chicago to Red Wing, Mimnesota. This 
school has recently been placed, strangely 
enough, under the charge of a very com- 
bative and rather high-ehurch clergyman 
from Norway. Thereby it seems to lose its 
identity, andits future would seem more 
problematic and less interesting than its 
past. 

Next in order is the Augustana Synod. 
The history of this organization is very con- 
fused, though it seems to enjoy a slow but 
steady progress in numbers and power. Its 
founders represent somewhat more culture 
than those of the former. They were young 
Christian school-teachers, or men of some 
education, who saw the relizious need of 
their countrymen and began to labor as 
preachers. They have stood in connection 
with various other societies; but in course 
of time have become distinct, and have 
established independent schools for the 
training of ministers. Their seminary is at 
present located at Marshall, a small village 
not far from Madison, Wis. At its head is 
a man who also was a school-teacher in his 
native country, but whose carnest piety and 
faithful application to study have com- 
manded the respect and confidence of his 
associates. This society has between thirty 
and forty preachers. 


The Norwegian Danish Conference is the 
name of the third organization. This 
society is the resultof arent in the above 
named, together with accretions from other 
parties. Its age is only about twelve or 
thirteen years and its history is marked by 
a rather stormy, though as it seems steady 
progress. It has eighty ministers and a 
very large number of congregations, The 
principles which have separated it from 
the other societies are not readily defined. 
A greater sense of order and form in their 
cultus, together with a closer adherence to 
the creeds of the Lutheran Church, is per- 
haps what distinguishes it most from 
those already named. On the other hand, 
it departs from the ‘‘ultra-orthodox” by 
its championship of *‘Congregational free- 
dom” and a greater personal liberty in the 
interpretation of obscure dogmas. Its 
course is marked by a constant, bitter strug- 
gle against the *‘ Synod” as the representa- 
tive of ‘priestly rule” and “ excessive 
orthodoxy.” It seems at present to be in 
danger from internal discord, which is rather 
of a personal than theological nature. This 
‘civil war” in the ‘ Conference” has 
lasted for several years. At each annual 
meeting attempts at reconciliation have 
been made, once, at least, with apparent suc- 
cess; but no sooner had the parties re- 
turned home than a harsh word from one 
or the other side kindled the old fires and 
showed that the peace was superficial. The 
great battle is now being fought over again 
at the annual meeting held at Minneapolis, 
when, it would seem, a final breach or a 
compromise of some kind must be effected. 

About ten years ago three new pro- 
fessors of theology, young, spirited and 
able men, were called over from Norway. 
These, together with one or two other men, 
have had charge of the college and semin- 
ary at Minneapolis. These young profess- 
ors soon startled the whole Norwegian pub- 
lic by the boldness of their measures and 
the novelty of their maneuvers. Spiritual. 





ity in religion, democracy in politics, radi- 
calism in everything, together with absolut- 
ism in the control which they exercised 
over the society they were called to serve— 
such at least as seen from a distance seems 
to be the program of these men. Their 
school and seminary at Minneapolis has 
been as successful as could well be expected, 
considering the age and strength of the so- 
ciety. The activity and efficiency of the 
professors, as well as their financial manage- 
ment, cannot well be impeached; but their 
‘intellectual tyranny” has caused a sad 
division and confusion among their breth- 
ren. This strife seems now to have reached 
its climax. In the course of the year the 
three professors have resigned. One re- 
signed because he could not agree with the 
other two, and the other two resigned in 
order to test, by new elections, what confi- 
dence they enjoyed among their constitu- 
ency. 

The fourth and greatest of the Nor. 
wegian Lutheran organizations in the land, 
is the Evangelical Lutheran Synod. By its 
enemies it is characterized as ‘‘high- 
church,” ‘‘ Ultramontane,” ‘ Jesuit,” “‘dog- 
matic,” ‘‘ hierarchic,” popish” and the like. 
The charges implied in these epithets are 
vehemently repelled by the Synod, but, 
bearing in mind that it is not a Catholic, 
but a Lutheran Church, they will at least 
serve to indicate what wing of the Lutheran 
Church the Synod occupies. It is the ex- 
treme ‘‘right.” Absolute certainty in all 
matters of doctrine, the supreme importance 
of ‘‘pure doctrine” as the sine gua non of 
Christian life, the sinfulness of doubting 
any point in their system, severe and un- 
compromising opposition to all who fail to 
assent—this is the standpoint and the prom- 
inent characteristic of this society. Per- 
fect discipline among the clergy and per- 
fect obedience of the congregations have, 
up to recently, been well maintained in the 
Synod.” Its members glory in their op- 
position to what they call the spirit of the 
age, which they generally find predominant 
in all Churches which differ from their own. 
It may be called the party of extreme reac- 
tion. Their discipline and compactness has 
hitherto been their strength and the main- 
spring of their rapid growth and power. 
They number nearly two hundred preachers. 
They have a college at Decorah, Iowa, a 
theolgical school at Madison, Wis., and sev- 
eral academies. Up to recently, however, 
they have had no seminary of their own. 
but have sent their students to the German 
Theological Seminary of the Missouri Synod 
in St. Louis. 

This intimate connection with the Ger- 
man Synod explains their character. The 
‘* Missouri Synod” is shaped by the inflex- 
ible character and powerful hand of one 
man. Professor Walther, the head of the 
Missouri Lutherans, is by friend and foe con- 
fessed a notable man. To every objection he 
has aready ‘‘Thus itis written,” and to 
every une who differs, the inflexible form- 
ula, ‘‘He who is not with me is against 
me.” Every student who comes within 
the charmed circle of this man seems to 
lose his individuality and become a ‘chip 
of the old block” of more or less power, ac- 
cording to the native grain there is in him. 

Thus, also, with the Norwegian Synod. 
It has been spellbound by Professor 
Walther for about twenty-five years. But as 
all spells sooner or later come to an end so 
now this bond is beginning to break. . Al- 
most from the start there has been a grow- 
ing element among the people within the 
Synod which has felt a strong aversion to 
the union with the Germans of Missouri 
and has more or less sympathized with 
the attacks made upon the Synod from 
without. 

Four or five years ago one of the theolog- 
ical teachers was bold enough to charge 
the Missouri Synod with ‘false doctrine.” 
His boldness was promptly punished by 
removal. He returned to Norway after 
having published a book in which he elabo- 
rately analyzes the Missouri Creed and 
makes severe charges against it, both as to 
theory and practice. After his removal 
there followed acalm which was only the 
precursor of the real storm. 

Then another man stepped boldly forth 
and declared. war against Missouri. All 
parties were equally aroused. What caused 
the astonishment was not the fact, but the 


man. This rebel against Missouri had for | 


~ 





twenty years been its chief apostle among 
the Norwegians, Prof. F. A. Schmidt is 
a German, a child of Missouri, who about 
twenty years ago was called to a professor- 
ship in the Norwegian College at Decorah. 
His fondness for the study of Lutheran 
dogmaticians has only been equaled by his 
love of displaying his familiarity with them. 
He has beenthe Walther of the Wisconsin 
Synod. A word against either of these 
men has been regarded as little short of 
blasphemy and sufficiently indicative of an 
unsanctified spirit. ‘The patience with 
which both ministers and representatives 
have listened to his long and frequent 
speeches on his favorite theme and their 
childish faith in his leadership has been 
amusing when it has not been humiliating. 
All this has suddenly changed, and 
strangely enough his spell too is broken. 
When Prof. Schmidt turned about and at- 
tacked Missouri the ministers of the Synod 
did not follow him. The great majority of 
them clung to their old moorings and 
refused his leadership. 

The question at issue between Prof. 
Schmidt and the followers of Walther con- 
cerns the doctrine of election. Prof. Schmidt 
charges the Missourians with Calvinism, 
and is in turn accused by them of Synerg- 
ism. Each, of course, repels the accusa- 
tions of the other and reiterates his own 
charges. Prof. Schmidt’s activity is pro 
digious. He publishes two papers, one in 
the German, the other in the Norwegian 
language. The mere fact of opposition to 
Missouri is of itself a guaranty of a large 
following among the lay members of the 
Church. 

As there are about four congregations to 
each minister, and as each congregation 
seems to have a vote even on matters of 
doctrine, the work of Prof. Schmidt is in 
danger of separating the people from the 
clergy. One of the oldest, and for many 
years the leading man in the Synod, has 
recently been dismissed by his congrega- 
tion for refusing to subscribe to its creed, 
which had been drawn up bythe aid of 
Prof. Schmidt. The Professor is no longer 
only the defender of ** pure doctrine”; but 
has also become the champion of the right 
of the people to formulate their own creeds 
for the acceptance of their preachers. 

Thus the matter now stands. The issue 
of the contest is looked for at the present 
meetings of theSynod; butitis evident that 
the problem has not reached sufficient 
maturity for a solution. 

< e 

....In the opinion of the Paris correspondent 
of the London Tablet (Catholic) the vote in the 
French Parliamentary Commission on the Con- 
cordat amounts practically to the abolition of 
that treaty ; ‘‘for it includes the suppression of 
the most important privileges secured by it to 
the Church of France.” 

“M. Jules Ferry and M. Martin-Feuillge strove 
hard to convince the Commission that tolerance and 
moderation are just now the best policy, and that 
persecution was, for the moment at least, a weapon 
to be laid aside, and that the true wisdom of the 
anti-clericala was to keep their powder dry and bide 
their opportunity, possessing their souls in patience. 
One would have thought that such counsels, coming 
from the minister who organized and so triumphantly 
carried out the campaign against the monks and 
nuns, would have had weight enough with tne 
‘priest-eaters’ to stop their hand; but those who 
thought so reckoned without M. Paul Bert and his 
preponderating influence with that party whose only 
chance of safety and a piolonged Lfe lies in the 
speedy destruction of all religion, beginning w.th 
the dissojution of the Church in France and the sup- 
pression of the clergy. M. Paul Bert came down 
into the lists and carried the day against al] comers. 
It was a very decided and pregnant victory, and the 
practical results of it can be tuus summed up; The 
state is henceforth empowered to expel the great 
seminaries from the houses and property granted 
by the state, and which they have occupied from 
their foundation to the present day; tosuppress the 
stipends of the cler,y and abolish definitively those of 
the canons; to expel bishops and archbishops from 
their residences; to suppress the scholarships of all 
the seminaries.” 

....-The committee appointed by the Mexican 
Commission of the House of Bish ops to inspect 
the work of the Reformed Church in the City of 
Mexico and adjacent places has performed its 
work, but its report has not yet been made pub- 
lic, A communication from the chairman of 


ceive and consider the 
Bishops Stevens and 
recommend to the Board of Managers of 
Foreign Missions the continuance for the 
resent of a modified schedule of sppropria. 
s. Accordingly appropriations at the rate of 
$14,750 per annum have been made, This isa 
reduction of more than fifty per cent. from the 
A a lo for 1882, which amounted to 





Missions, 


SEVEN years ago a missionary of the London 
Society, the Rev. 8. Macfarlane, made the first 
trip up the Fly River, New Guinea, ever under- 
taken by a European. He penetrated into the 
great island a distance of 160 miles, and the pub- 
lished results of the expedition have been of 
great scientific value. The River is a very large 
stream, being seven or eight miles wide twenty 
miles from its mouth, It will be remembered 
that a few years ago there was a massacre of na- 
tive teachers near its mouth, at Bampton Vil- 
lage, on an island. No attempt at mission- 
ary work has been made since, either at 
Bampton or up the River. In October last 
Mr. Macfarlane determined to make another 
voyage up the River, with a view of estab- 
lishing mission stations to be manned by 
native students who have been trained at 
the institution on Murray Island. Fourteen 
students acccompaniéd him in the “ Ellengow- 
an,” the “* Mayri” being taken along as a tender. 
Just before entering the River a discovery 
of great importance to shipping was made. 
Many vessels have been wrecked in Torres Straits 
in endeavoring to avoid the neighborhood of 
Warrior Reef, supposing that between it and 
Bristow Island the waters were shallow and dan- 
gerous. Mr. Macfarlane has found that this is a 
mistake, and that there is a splendid passage be- 
tween two and three miles wide and with plenty 
of water for vessels of the largest size. Bamp- 
ton Village, the scene of the massacre and also 
of the terrible retribution taken by the Queens- 
land Government was visited, and the people 
gave a cordial welcome: to the party and 
the chief accompanied them up the River 
to introduce them at some of the vil- 
lages. Several villages were visited, nearly 
all of which promised to receive teachers. 
Mibu, about five miles up the River, was selected 
as suitable for a central station. There are 
nineteen villages on the River in a distance of 
twenty miles from the mouth with an aggregate 
population of about 12,000. The same language 
is spoken in all these villages. This fact greatly 
facilitates missionary work. It is hoped that at 
an early day the Murray Island students may be 
teaching in these villages. 





...-The revival in Japan continues to produce 
encouraging results. One church in Tokio has 
increased its membership from 25 to 75. Thirty- 
six persons have been added to the church in 
Annaka, In Osaka, where union meetings are 
held, in Kobe, in Hiogo, and in Yokohama, 
where the revival began some months ago among 
the foreign seamen, a wonderful interest is re- 
ported. The Rev. Charles Bishop (Methodist), 
of Tokio, writes : 

“ We are in the midst of interesting revival meet- 
ings in our church work in Tokio. This year prom- 
ises to be the long awaited year of ingathering. I 
never saw Christians more thorouglily in earnest 
than some of our young men are. In fact, the 
whole body of Christians in Tokio and Yokohama 
have had a wonderful awakening during the last 
few weeks.” 


In the Methodist church in Nagasaki, some 
twenty-five have been converted. Services are 
held daily, Of the meetings in Osaka, Mr, Cur- 
tis (of the American Board), writes : 


“It is a revival in the truest sense of the word. 
The meetings began spontaneously, without any at- 
tempt to get up an interest, but from a generul de- 
sire to unite together in prayer for the oly Spirit’s 
presence and bless.ng. When they began we mis- 
sionaries were very busy getting ready to attend 
our Annual Meeting ; we were away on that account 
more than a week in Kioto, and it was nearly two 
weeks from their commencement before we were 
able to attend the meetings. Two of the pastors 
were also absent, attending the Triennial Conven- 
tion in Tokio; another, Mr. Sawayama, is closely 
confined to the bedside of his sick wife, so that he 
has been able to attend only about once a week, 
when the turn came to assemble at his church, ‘Lhe 
meetings are heid frm eigl.t to ten P. M. 

‘“yhere has been almost no piesching, the exer- 
cises consisting of prayer and conieleme. Thee 
has been a wonderful change in the character of the 
prayers. The brevity, diectness and earnestness 
are very marked, and there are seldcm any pauses, 
No sooner does one say ‘Amen’ than another has 
begun his petition. The leader has to announce 
previously, ‘ Now after three have led in player, we 
will sing a hymn,’ etc. 

* AsT have suid, missionaries and pastors have 
not been prominent in these meetings.” 


....The annual report of the Southern Methodist 
Board of Missions for 1888 includes both domestic 
and foreign missions. The foreign missions are 
in Mexico, Brazil and China; and amcng the do- 
mestic missions are included German and Indian 
mission conferences. In connection with the 
latter there are in the Indian Territory about 
6,000 Indian communicants. The Brazil under- 
taking is com tively new; but it reports 113 
members, are two missions in Mexico, 
the Mexican Border and the Central Mexican. 
Together they have 2,553 members. In Ohina 
the Board has 131 members. 


...-The Terguman i Hakikut newspaper, pub- 
lished in Turkish in Constantinople, is publish- 
ing a long and labored attack on Christianity as 


an influence among the peopl 
pamereeb and which makes jar h~4 we - 
confession 
hoped reper attack ma; afford occasion for 
amore free discussion of tian truth than 
has yet been permitted among Moslems. 
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Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


PRECAUTIONS are being taken against the 
landing in this ciuntry of infected rags and 
paper stock from the cholera districts of the 
East. The health officer of the port of New York 
has issued the following notice: ‘‘In view of the 
fact that cholera is prevailing as an epidemic in 
Egypt, and at points in the direct line of com- 
mercial intercourse with the port of New York, 
and that rags, one of the most common of the 
carriers of the germs of infectious and conta- 
gious diseases, are brought in considerable quan- 
tity to this port from Alexandria, Cairo and ports 
on the Mediterranean east of these ports, notice 
is hereby given that before such cargo is allowed 
to pass the New York quarantine, satisfactory 
evidence must be given that they have been 
washed and rebaled at ports this side of the in- 
fected localities, and where there is no suspicion 
that the disease prevails.” The same require- 
ments are made with regard to similar goods 
when reshipped from European ports, 





...-The celebrated English swimmer, Capt. 
Matthew Webb, lost his life on Tuesday, the 24th 
inst., in an attempt to swim through the whirl- 
pool rapids of Niagara. He was confident that 
he could perform the feat, and for thirteen 
minutes after springing into the stream he could 
be seen skillfully controlling his movements. 
But on entering the neck of the whirlpool he was 
seen to throw up an arm, and then was imme- 
diately lost sight of. His body has since been 
recovered, and the coroner's verdict is that 
death was caused, not by drowning, but by the 
compression of the currents which rendered 
respiration impossible. Webb was forty years 
of age, and leaves a wife and two children in 
England. His first public appearances was im 
1875, when he swam the English Channel from 
Dover to Calais. 


....Sefior Don Francesco Barca,Spanish Minis- 
ter to the United States since April, 1881, com- 
mitted suicide in the Albermarle Hotel, of New 
York, shortly before daybreak on Sunday morn- 
ing. He had spent the night till 2 a. m. at work 
with a secretary, whom he dismissed with injunc- 
tions to ca)] again at 6 o’clock and accompany 
him to mass, The secretary, returning at the 
appointed hour, found the Minister dead in his 
room, He had sent a ball from a forty-one 
ealiber revolver through his brain. The wife 
and daughter of Sefior Barca, who were at Sea- 
bright, were summoned to the city. With them 
the dead Minister had intended to sail for Spain 
on Wednesday of this week. The suicide is sup- 
posed to have resulted from deep indebtedness, 
in which the Minister involved himself. 


....A terrible accident occurred on the Rome, 
Watertown, and Ogdensburg Railroad, at Car- 
lyon (N. Y.) station, on Friday evening, the 
27th, by which twenty-four persons were killed 
and thirty wounded. The train collided with a 
freight car, that had either been blown from its 
position by the gale then raging, or placed in 
the way by malicious persons. The baggage- 
car and one of the sleeping-cars were completely 
demolished. Cars were piled upon one another 
until it was one vast heap of ruins. At the time 
a heavy thunder-shower was passing over, and 
the night was dark. The shrieks of the dying 
and wounded were terrible. The crash was 
heard three miles away. 


...-An excursion under the auspices of the 
Mount Royal Beneficial Society of the Catholic 
Church of Corpus Christi sailed on Monday of 
last week from Baltimore -to North Point, Tivoli, 
a distance of ten miles. In the evening, when the 
picnic party was about to return, the wharf on 
which the crowd stood w.*ing for the boat sud- 
denly gave way, and many persons were thrown 
into the water. The work of rescuing the 
drowning persons was greatly impeded by dark- 
ness, and many persons were knocked insensible 
in the water by chairs and other objects thrown 
to them. Between sixty and seventy bodies were 
reeovered. Most of the drowned were women 
and ehildren. 


...-During the more extensive strike of the 
telegraphers, the strikes of cigar-makers and 
cloak-makers in New York have not attracted 
more than local attention. There seems, how- 
ever, to be a serious rupture between cigar-makers 
and their employers, with no immediate signs of 
reconciliation. Seven thousand men are out of 
work, The cloak-makers have been more fortu- 
nate. Their strike is nearly over, the manufac- 
turers having all, with the exception of two or 
three firms, yielded to the demands of employees 


.»»»The alarm over the yellow fever has re- 
sulted in strict quarantine regulations throughout 
Southern ports. A fatal case occurred on a Brit- 
ish steamer in quarantine at Newport News, Va., 
last week, and occasioned considerable alarm. A 
seaman also died in a Philadelphia hospital. 
There have been numerous rumors of other 
cases, but it is believed that the quarantine pre- 
cautions will make the landing of genuine cases 
next to impossible. New Orleans is pronounced 
to be in a healthy condition, 


..--The longest session ever held by a Massachu- 





setts Legislature terminated on Friday evening, 
July 27th, its duration having been two hundred 
and six days, The last day was marked by pass- 
ing a measure over Governor Butler’s veto, giv- 
ing to the clerks of the Senate and House each 
$500 additional compensation. This was the 
only instance in which a bill was passed over 
Governor Butler’s veto. 


....The telegraph strike remains unchanged so 
far as the operators and the Western Union Com- 
pany are concerned, The Rapid Telegraph Com- 
pany capitulated to the strikers, but that action 
has had no perceptible effect on the Western 
Union. The contest now seems to be one of en- 
durance, 


....The deadlock in the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature continues and no candidate for the Sena- 
torship has yet received a majority vote. Rumor 
has it that the warring factions will unite upon 
Austin F, Pike some time this week. Secretary 
Chandler believes that Pike will be chosen. 


...-Comptroller Allan Campbell, of New York, 
has sent in his resignation to Mayor Edson, The 
resignation is due to ill-health and dates from 
August Ist. 





FOREIGN, 


....The town of Casamicciola, on the Island 
of Ischia, fifteen miles from Naples, was almost 
entirely destroyed by an earthquake on Saturday 
night. The neighboring towns of Foria and 
Lacceameno were greatly damaged. The shocks 
began at Casamicciola at half-past 9 o'clock, 
when a large number of people were at the thea- 
ter. Nearly all the houses in town coll:psed, 
and it is estimated that three thousan] persons 
were killed. There were two thonsand Summer 
visitors in Ischia, including wealthy Roman and 
Neapolitan families and several Deputies, who 
were taking the baths there. The Minister of 
Public Works and the Prefect of Naples, with a 
large force of soldiers, hurried to the scene, The 
soldiers will work to render the ruins secure, and 
will engage in a search for the wounded, A 
number of physicians have gone to “attend the 
injured, and all steamers in the vicinity of Na- 
ples have been secured by the Government to 
carry the injured to the mainland. The hospit- 
als at Naples are filled to overflowing. One tel- 
egram describes the scene at the time of the 
earthquake as follows: ‘The shock came with 
irresistible violence and was accompanied by a 
deafening noise. The confusion in the theater 
was fearful. Lights were overthrown and set 
fire to the building. A dense cloud of dust filled 
the air. Cries of pain and terror were heard on 
all sides, On hearing the shouts of ‘To the 
sea!’ a general rush was made toward the shore, 
Every boat and floating thing was taken by 
assault.” 


....The cholera in Egypt rages with increasing 
fatality, and is almost unresisted. The sanitary 
commission, however, consisting of General 
Wood, Baker Pacha, and General Stephenson, 
decided immediately upon their appointment to 
establish three additional hospitals in Cairo. 
There are hundreds of deaths daily. Over seven 
hundred deaths were reported in a single day, 
more than half the victims being in Cairo. Up 
to Friday of last week there had been twenty-five 
fatal cases among the British troops in Egypt. 
Forty members of the British army hospital 
corps have been ordered to Egypt. The Khédive 
visited all the cholera hospitals in Cairoon Wed- 
nesday of last week, and then left for Alexandria 
where he was enthusiastically received. He has 
since been taken ill, but not with cholera, it is 
stated. There have been a few fatal cases in 
Russia, and several suspicious cases in London, 
two of which proved fatal. They are believed, 
however, not to have been Asiatic cholera. Sani- 
tary precautions are taken at London and Liver- 
pool, and it was announced in Parliament that 
there was no cause for alarm in England, 


....-Mr, Gladstone announced in the House of 
Commons last week that he would not ask Par- 
liament at this session to sanction the agreement 
in regard to the Suez Canal made with M. de 
Lesseps. The announcement of the Prime 
Minister was received with cheers by the Oppo- 
sition. Mr#Gladstone also said that the con- 
sideration of the agreement was dropped,owing to 
the general objection to the acheme, and because 
more time had been aéked for by some of the mem- 
bers. He declined to express his opinion relative 
to the bold idea in favor of an international 
committee to control the canal, although he ad- 
mitted that the canal would be made to benefit 
all. A letter from M. de Lesseps to Mr. Glad- 
stone has been published in London, wherein 
the former begged Mr. Gladstone, in the interest 
of general peace and of the Franco-English 
alliance, not to consider himself bound by the 
agreement ; and this, it is thought, may have had 
some influence in the abandonment of the pro- 
ject for the present. 


...-The Hayti revolutionists remain in undis- 
turbed possession of Miragoane. Although the 
Government troops number 9,000 men, they ap- 
parently fight only when attacked. The Haytian 
war-steamer, “‘Egalité” is engaged in carrying 
provisions and eattle to supply the troops. The 


recent reports of the surrender of the town of 
Jeremie were untrue, The revolutionists are 
still in possession of that place, having severely 
beaten the Government forces, The apparent 
tranquility in the rest of the country is not owing 
ta.loyalty on the part of the inhabitants, but to 
fears of a general massacre between Negroea and 
mulattoes. 


...-An Anamese dispatch was received at the 
Ministry of Marine, in Paris last week, announc- 
ing that the French troops had made a sortie 
from Hanoi, inflicting a severe loss on the ene- 
my. The dispatch says: ‘ Colonel Badens made 
a sortie on the 19th from Hanoi with a force of 
500 men. He captured seven pieces of artillery 
and killed 1,000 of the enemy. The loss of the 
French in the movement was but eleven men,” 


...-In the Jewish trial at Nyiregyhaza, Hun- 
gary, the public prosecutor announced, on Fri- 
day last, that there was no ground for further 
criminal proceedings against the prisoners. 
Speeches for the prosecution and defense were 
concluded the next day. 


....Mr. Chamberlain, President of the Board 
of Trade, announced in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday of last week that the Government 
had abandoned for this session the English 
Channel Tunnel Bill. 


.... Later reports concerning the robbery of 
the American Consulate at Monterey, Mexico, 
state that the affair was at first much exag- 
gerated. Mr. Shaw was not dangerously 
wounded, 


...-The Paris Figaro has advices from Tam- 
atave, by way of Aden, that the British com- 
mander there demanded of thie French that the 
state of siege be raised, but that Admiral Pierre 
refused to comply. 


....An explosion has occurred in a mine at 
Caltanisetta, in the southern part of Sicily, 
by which thirty-five miners ont of a total of 
seventy lost their lives. 


.... There were thirty-three deaths from small- 
pox and twenty‘four from cholera in Rio de 
Janeiro during the week ending June 26th, 


.... There were forty-eight deaths from yellow 
fever in Havana last week. Gen, Ord waa 
among the victims, 


... Oetewayo, the Zulu King, his brother, all 
of his wives and many of his chiefs have been 
killed by insurgents. 





SOMETHING ABOUT BREAD-MAK.- 
ING, 


By the process of bread-making it is intended 
to convert the flour of certain grains into a cellu- 
lar structure, in which it is most easily chewed, 
saturated with the fluids of the mouth and di- 
gested. In order to arrive at this end, alcoholic 
fermentation is resorted to from olden times, by 
introducing the same in the dough by means of 
brewers’ yeast, Thus a small part of the flour is 
converted into glucose, which again is trans- 
formed into alcohol and carbonic acid, The 
former is recognized by its peculiar vinous odor, 
exhaled by the loaves, when sufficiently raised, 
Both gases produce the raising of the dough— 
i, e., the porous and spongy appearance, 

By this fermentation the flour not only loses 
weight, but the bread also attains qualities which 
may injure the process of digestion, 

In order to evade these inconveniences chem- 
ists have long ago searched, to impart the spongy 
structure of the dough by other means than 
yeast, respectively by substances evolving gase- 
ous bodies, or which, in the oven, ars transformed 
into gases themselves, To the best known 
belong the bicarbonate of soda and cream of 
tartar, certainly well known to all housewives. 
And with regard to most of the baking powders 
of the trade, they are mainly preparations con- 
taining these substances, However, it cannot 
be said of any of them that they exert a bene- 
ficial influence on the system, not to speak of the 
adulterations to which most of them have lately 
been subjected, 

We are glad to learn that Prof, Z. N. Hors- 
Sord, of Cambridge, Mass., who held the chair of 
chemistry in Harvard University, invented, some 
time since, a baking preparation forming an ex- 
ception to those spoken of, which has already 
attained universal reputation. 

The idea by which Prof, Horsford was guided 
was not only to furnish a substitute for brewers’ 
yeast, but also to provide those nutritious con- 
stituents of the flour lost in the bran in the pro- 
cess of bolting. These are the so-called phos- 
phates, which are also the nutritive salts of meat, 
and of the utmost importance for the building 
up of the organism. If we take into consider- 
ation that the nutritive value of wheaten flour 
is from twelve to fifteen per cent. less than of the 
wheat grain, and that this loss is now restored 
by Prof. Horsford’s invention, then we must 
look upon it as 6f the greatest national economic 
importance, As Justus von Liebig said: “The 
result is the same as if the fertility of our wheat 
fields had been increased by one-seventh or one- 
eighth. 
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COMPETENT JUSTICE. 


Tue jury was Incompetent, but Justice was 
competent enough in the case of Ex-Treas- 
urer Polk, of Tennessee. The ignorant jury, 
the dregs left after removing nearly every 
man in Nashville who could read and had 
formed any opinion of the accused's guilt, 
brought in a verdict of embezzlement, fixing 
the penalty at imprisonment for twenty 
years, and imposing a fine of the full 
amount of the theft, being four hundred 
thousand dollars. This is fully equivalent 
to a life sentence—or would be, but for the 
pardoving power. 

The greatest danger to our laws is that 
popular idea which arises so easily, that 
justice weaves a web which catches the lit- 
tle flies, while the big flies break through it 
easily. Itis a common saying that the poor 
fellow who steals a loaf of bread must go 
to prison, while the man who steals a for- 
tune can buy himself clear, That notion is 
happily contradicted by this verdict. For 
Mr. Polk was not a common man, and his 
theft not a common one. He was the 
nephew of a president of the United States, 
and cousin of the distinguished Bishop 
Polk who met his death while serving as a 
Confederate General. Born into the highest 
scclal life of Tennessee, he marricd mt 
another family of high position, 





by his bravery in the war, in which 
he lost a rebel leg, and by his genial dis- 
position he won great personal popularity. 
He was serving his second term as Treasurer 
of Tennessee when his embezzlement was 
discovered, and he fled, almost making his 
escape to Mexico. Bribing his captor when 
once taken, and then captured again by an 
officer who refused to be bribed, he was 
brought back to Nashville, and there at- 
tempted to make a compromise, and, when 
that failed, bribed somebody to steal the 
ledger record which should prove the thefts. 
After all this substantial of flight and bribery, 
it would have taken a jury more oblique than 
stupid to fail of a verdict. The only sur- 
prise is that Mr. Polk’s friends did not 
succeed in buying up enough of them to 
hang the jury. But perhaps public senti- 
ment would then have hung the juryman. 
It is not always safe, down South, for a jury 
not to do justice; and an ignorant jury is not 
so stupid as not to see what public senti- 
ment expects of them. 

‘And so the Ex-Treasurer, the nephew of 
a President, the popular leader of society, 
the hero of battles, goes to prison like any 
other thief. There-let him remain on pub- 
lie exhibition to the richest and the poorest 
of the state; clad in his convict’s garb and 
doing menial convict service, as an object 
lesson to young and old that honesty is the 
best policy and that justice spares the great 
no more than the small, 

Nevertheless we do not believe in select- 
ing jurymen for their stupidity. 
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CETEWAYO, 


Tne death of Cetewayo closes a remark- 
able career. Few savage rulers in modern 
times have claimed so much attention from 
the civilized world; few have had se event- 
ful a history. Belonging to a tribe vigor- 
ous, crafty, warlike, born of a family brave, 
brutal and invincible, Cetewayo became a 
king whose name was a terror to friend 
and foe, and ruled a people willing to carry 
out his most bloody schemes. His father 
signalized his accession by accomplishing 
the defeat and death of his brother, the 
rightful king. CUetewayo’s pathway to the 
throne lay through the massacre of five of 
his brothers. Two others would not have 
escaped his fratricidal hand save for the 
protection of the English. His whole 
career has been marked by bloodshed. On 
one occasion he had three hundred persons 
put to death for a disregard of a trifling 
matter of court etiquette. 

Asa king, succeeding his father, Panda, 
in 1878, his policy was the restoration ot 
the wonderful military system perfected by 
his grandfather, Chaka, who was absolute 
ruler of sixty tribes and who held the lives of 
his subjects as owners do the lives of cattle. 
Cetewayo’s efforts to strengthen his position 
caused some alarm to the British Governor 
of Cape Colony, Sir Bartle Frere, and under 
the Disraeli policy of aggiandizement pre- 
text was soon found for invasion of Zulu- 
land by British forces. A dreadful defeat, 
it will be remembered, was inflicted on the 
troops, in which the French Prince Imperial 
fell, thrust through by a Zulu Assegai. 
The savages fought with great bravery and 
determination, and with much skiJl. In 
the end, however, they were routed utterly 
and Cetewayo was taken prisoner. This 
was in August, 1879. He was kept in Cape 
Town until last year, when he went to Eng- 
land where he was treated with all the dig- 
nity belonging to a prince. He 
was received as the hero of Isan- 
dula, a name which can hardly be 
pleasant to British ears, and he won so 
on Government and people that the former 
consented to restore him to his kingdom, 
or to at least a portion of it. At the con- 
clusion of the war Sir Garnet Wolseley had 
divided it into thirteen districts and placed 
an independent chief over each. Among 
these chiefs was an Englishman, John 
Dunn, who has adopted the Zulu mode of 
life and has a strong influence among 
them. Dunn and at least three other chiefs 
were opposed to the restoration, and it has 
since appeared that the people were also. 
There can be no question but that it was a 
great mistake. Cetewayo had grown stout 
like bis father, Panda the Fat, during his 
imprisonment, and was better suited toa 
quiet than a warlike life. It was stipulated 


that he should pursue @ peace policy and try 


nd | to regain the favor of his people by states. 





manlike methods rather than by foree; but 
the disaffected chiefs made common cause 
against him at the instigation of Dunn, who 
has exercised virtually the powers of a 
regent since Cetewayo’s capture. The 
king’s forces, it seems, have been defeated 
and the king himself has fallen. 

This result will leave Zululand once more 
in confusion, and the British Government 
must bring order out of it. Possibly Dunn 
will succeed to the kingdom and prove as 
despotic if not as bloodthirsty as any 
member of the defeated dynasty. 


DYING GRACE. 


Nor of that sort which enables a prepared 
soul to leave this world in peace and joy 
for the heavenly land which lies just out- 
side our present sight. The dying grace to 
which we refer does not belong to men and 
women who can never speak again in words 
which we can hear and never walk in paths 
which we can see. It is not in the still, 
subdued calm of the sick room, where the 
course shouts of earth are faithfully shut 
out that this grace is sought and won and 
exhibited. 

Nay, there is nothing more real than the 
turmoils of the market place in the sur- 
roundings of those to whom this dying 
grace belongs. The men who win it and 
the women who seek for it are intensely 
alive and intensely earnest in their living, 
while the grace which is proposed as desir- 
able is to fit them, not for immediate en- 
trance upon the ‘‘land of rest for which we 
sigh,” but for the land of toil in which we 
live. 

There is, however, a real dying in the 
case we have in hand. There is a time to 
be born and a time to die; and the time to 
die has come and the time to live has gone. 
Unexpected, unprepared for, undesired, 
the end has come. 

Dying grace for a dying church is what is 
called for, It is a fact that individual 
churches die. However desirable it may be 
that they should live, however large the 
work which remains, the fact appears, and 
from it there is no escape, that some churces 
are dead, and their numes and virtues are 
read only upon the historical tombstones 
which reverent hearts have set up. From 
the Seven of Asia down to the latest dead in 
the old states of the East or the new states 
of the West, death has reigned among the 
churches, and ecclesiastical graveyards, 
though not so large and common as those 
of another sort, have not been unknown 
since churches began to be born. You will 
go to-day into some bill town in New Eng- 
land, and inquiring for the church which 
you remember as being in your childhood 
strong, beautiful and brave, you will find 
that it is dead. You will go into some vil- 
lage of the older West, and inquiring for a 
church whose infancy your money helped 
to protect, nay, whose bright young life 
your faith helped to secure, you will be told 
that it is dead. 

It is a simple, hard fact that some churches 
must die. Rebel, struggle, hope, fear, 
there is one rational expectation, death; 
one rational duty, prepare foi death. 

In the case of some there are congerital 
defects which utterly forbid them a ripe 
old age. They were born out of un- 
holy strifes, out of selfish greeds, out of 
policies, expediencies and fashions. They 
have an organic disease of heart, and never 
enjoy perfect health. By and by the heart 
will be utterly unable to do its work. 

Perhaps it is the case that they must die 
because of the lack of sufficient nourishment. 
A church must receive new strength from 
new blood. If it receives nothing it must 
waste away. There are some churches now 
barely alive which have received no new 
life for years; and there is no better prospect 
for years to come. A church was planted 
ina New England village. It grew to a 
vigorous manhood and did manly work. 
But a manufactory was built by the stream, 
three miles away. It sucked the life out of 
that village, and whep the village life de- 
parted the church life had to go also. 

A church was born at a western cross- 
roads where the wise ones said corner Jots 
would be valuable. But a railroad was 
located five miles away, and the first engine 
that went whizzing by took with it the life 
of that village and that ehurch. 

It is a simple, plain fact, also, that some 











churches ought to die. Here they are in 
many a town with no reason for their exist- 
ence save the will and prejudice and habit 
of those who belong to them, each strug- 
gling to live, each on the lookout for hotel 
registers and the newcomers who may be 
persuaded toa transient or permanent at- 
tendance upon their service. In how many 
cases is the money which might be given to 
the general cause and work absolutely 
squandered in maintaining organizations 
which, in a given locality, are 80 numerous 
as to interfere with and essentially im- 
pair the wcrk which all are professedly 
trying to do? In a town in Illinois there are 
twenty churches trying to live where there 
ought notto be more than five. If fifteen 
were dead and buried, and the vigor 
which they possess distributed among the 
remainder, better work in every way could 
be done. This place is by no means an ex- 
ception. There are scores, if not hundreds 
of churches, of which it may be boldly de- 
clared: ‘‘There was a time for them to be 
born; it is now time for them to die.” 

For all this dying grace is needed. It costs 
a pang to see the old organization give up 
the ghost. Its birth was an occasion of 
gladness. Its maturity was strong and 
beautiful. It seems a sad thing that it cannot 
live. Dying grace is needed. Grace to ac- 
cept the inevitable; grace to yield our desires 
to live; grace to see the young and vigor- 
ous by our side doing the work which we 
can no longer do. Grace of this sort is 
needed by many an American church to- 
day. 

This grace ought not to be of a gloomy 
and dismal sort. It should fix a song upon 
the dying tongue anda hope of gladness in 
the knowledge that there is life beyond. 
For the soul of the church is not dead. It 
is not religion that is dead, but only the 
individual body. 
moved, the Christian soul which lives in 
the individual Christian church is immortal. 

Dying grace! It is the lack of this which 
holds in a feeble, miserable being many a 
church in our land. When the church 
learns that sometimes it happens to the 
organization as to the individual that the 
best thing for it is to die, when there is 
prayer for dying grace and resignation, 
when all the omens indicate that the end 
ought soon to come, then there will be new 
life, instead of loss, and better work instead 
of poorer. 

Let us pray for dying grace. 


—_—— oS 


MODIFICATION NOT UNSAFE. 


Wovutp the removal of the limitation of 
the Methodist itinerancy impair its efficiency 
or place earnest evangelists and faithful 
pastors of little pulpit power at a disadvan- 
tage? is the question which we promised to 
attempt to answer when, two or three 
weeks ago, we showed that removal would 
not destroy the itinerancy. 

The discussion makes it evident that the 
fear of many of those who oppose the pro- 
posed change is that it would fasten Con- 
gregationalism on the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Many of those who have expressed 
their views on the subject have made mucb 
of this objection. They do not, how- 
ever, define what they mean by Con- 
gregationalism. Do they mean _ the 
system of independent congregational 
government? That would require many 
radical changes which the removal of 
the pastoral limitation nowise involves. 
This removal cannot abolish, for example, 
the Episcopacy or the legislative power of 
the General Conference; and Congregation- 
alism cannot co-exist with either of these 
eccclesiastical elements as Methodism defines 
them. Certainly the Church cannot be con- 
gregationalized against its will. The mod- 
ification proposed is not a Trojan horse 
which, once admitted, will bring influences 
into the Church to betray and destroy it. 
Do they mean the system of a settled pas- 
torate? We suspect they do. But how is 
this to eengregationalize the Church? Set- 
tled pastorates are no more peculiar to Con- 
gregationalism than to Presbyterianism, 
Episcopalianism, or even Roman Catholic- 
ism? The modification ought to bring 
something akin tothem. It is an almost 
universal feeling in the Methodist Episcopal 
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where prolonged pastoratés are desirable. 
If the limitation were removed it would be 
possible to meet these cases and have long, 
though not exactly settled pastorates. If 
long pastorates is what the opponents of the 
removal of the limitation believe to be Con- 
gregationalism, they are frightened at a 
bugbear, and don’t know what Congrega- 
tionalism is. 

How can the proposed change impair the 
efficiency of the itinerancy? There are 
various answers. Some say that all the 
good churches will immediately fall into 
the hands of popular ministers and the poor 
churches will be left to the rest. In other 
words the itinerant machine will soon cease 
to revolve. Others say the result will be to 
multiply changes; that the machine will run 
itself to death. It is sufficient at present to 
let one of these objections answer the other. 
The efficiency of the itinerancy consists in 
the quick and quiet way in which it removes 
pastors, and the unfalling promptness with 
which it supplies their places. It seems to 
be supposed that if the best churches are 
monopolized by the most prominent preach- 
ers this system of removal and appointment 
will not work efficiently. Why? Because 
less popular preachers would stand no 
chance, as they now do theoretically, to 
become pastors of these ‘‘ best” churches. 
If the itinerancy were the same as it 
was fifty years ago there would be some 
force in this argument. But as it is, there is 
none. The stronger churches all arrange 
for their pastors months, sometimes a year, 
beforehand. If thereis ne one in their own 
conference they want they choose from 
another. Practically they settle on their 
own pastors and have the whole Church to 
choose from. No bishop would venture 
to appoint a second or third-rate man 
to a first-class church unless it asked for 
him. Last year.the pulpit of St. Paul’s, 
Newark, was open, theoretically, to any 
minister of the Newark Conference. But 
not one of thei gotit. The church wanted 
a minister of another conference, and the 
bishop said they should have him; so he 
gave them a supply for a year until he could 
come to them. On the other hand, every 
church is, theoretically, free to expect the 
bishop to send it the best minister in the 


Conference. Practically it expects nothing a 


of the sort. Many of the best ministers are, 
in fact, permitted to take other positions, 
and are, while still on the itinerant roll, 
not itinerants at all. Why demand that all 
the churches should put themselves at the 
disposal of the bishop and then deny them 
the benefit of the service of all the effective 
ministers? In other words, if exceptions 
are made on behalf of ministers, why not on 
behalf of churches ? 


There are men, it is said, earnest evan- 
gelists, who do excellent work in rousing 
churches and securing revivals. One, two, 
or three years in a place is as long as they 
ought to stay. Would not the removal of 
the limitation discriminate against them? 
By no means, so long as there are Obristians 
to be revived and sinners to be converted. 
The settled pastorate has places enough 
for such men. They are not crowded out 
in other denominations; and under what 
circumstances does the ‘‘faithful” pastor 
of little popular pulpit power work more 
efficiently than under a system which gives 
faithful pastors every opportunity? That 
the itinerancy deprives him of many oppor- 
tunities is precisely the argument that is 
brought against the limitation, and what 
the Advocate means by its question we do 
not know. If churches which have a set- 
tled pastorate change so frequently as to 
make the average pastoral term scarcely 
more than three years; if, asshown recently 
in two Western Methodist Oonferences, 
the great majority of pastorates are less 
than the legal three years it is inevitable 
that there would he plenty of change under 
a system which provided for annual ap- 
pointments. But suppose the reverse to 
occur. Suppose every church in a confer- 
ence to have a minister exactly suited to its 
wants and every minister were satisfied with 
his appointment. If such a state of perfect 
adjustment were of possible attainment who 
could want to disturb it? But it will be 
said, Some of the pastorates would soon 
cease to be fruitful, and dissatisfaction 
would. arise. Of course. it would, and so 
the itinerant machine would be started - 
again. 





Would the removal of the limitation 
strike at any class of itinerants? Possibly 
at the deficient and lazy; and yet the fear 
would be that these would somehow 
escape the weeding-out process as they often 
doin other Churches. Would it affect the 
churches? Undoubtedly. The strong 
churches would be strengthened. Great 
churches would be built up in the great 
centers, and the number of first-class ap- 
pointments demanding first-class preachers 
would be increased. The smaller and 
weaker churches would have a new road to 
prosperity opened to them. 
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THE MYSTERY OF NYIREGHY- 
HAZ. 








Tue accounts of the trial which has been 
proceeding in an out-of-the-way town in 
Hungary read like old musty reports of 
cases in the Middle Ages, when malice, 
superstition and fanaticism imputed all 
sorts of crimes to the Jewish hatred of 
Christians. No court of the Inquisition in 
the days of Torquemada proceeded with a 
more sublime indifference to the rights of 
the accused, to the ends of justice, and to 
the force and character of testimony than 
has characterized the judicial investigation 
in this most singular case. Ten Jews have 
been on trial for being concerned in the 
murder of a Christian girl in the Jewish 
synagogue in Nyireghyhaza for the use of 
her blood in the celebration of the Pass- 
over. This is one of the many crimes 
which Christian fanaticism and superstition 
used to impute to the Jews. The accusa- 
tion has followed the unfortunate race 
through century after century in Europe, 
and it would seem that there are many 
even in this day of enlightenment whose 
belief that this horrid custom has been and 
is still observed, is unshaken. They are 
people, of course, who know not the value 
of evidence, and hence could not be con- 
vinced that such sacrifices are and have 
been impossible in a Christian country like 
Austria, even if the Jews had any occasion 
for them. 

On the 1st of April, 1882, a Christian 
girl, Esther Solymosi, was sent by her 
parents on an errand to a village store. 
She never returned. All trace of her was 
lost. A boy, Samuel Scharf, the five-year 
old son of a beadle of the Jewish Syna- 
gogue, offered to account for the girl’s dis- 
appearance, and when summoned before a 
magistrate declared that his father and 
some other Jews had called her into the 
synagogue and murdered her. An older 
brother, Moritz, a lad of fourteen, told a 
story different in detail, but confirmatory 
of that of Samuel as to the commission of 
the crime. He swears that he looked 
through the keyhole and saw the victim’s 
throat cut. The father denied the dreadful 
charge, but many believed him to be guilty, 
and he was imprisoned; and so badly was 
he treated, as he alleges, that he was in- 
duced during the year to make a confes- 
sion, which he has now retracted. Six 
weeks after this testimony was given the 
body of a girl was found inthe Theiss 
River. Some identified it as the body 
of the missing girl; but amid much con- 
flicting testimony it is now certain that it 
was not. The pastor, the teacher, a neigh- 
bor and the mother of Esther declare 
positively that the body was not hers. 
There is still, therefore, a double mystery. 
Esther has not been found, and the body 
taken from the Theiss has not been iden- 
tified. 

It will be observed that the trial occurs 
more than a year after the alleged commis- 
sion of the crime, and after all the particu- 
lars were in the hands of the Public Prose- 
cutor. Why he so long delayed to bring the 
case to trial is not explained. Doubtless it 
was the popular sentiment which urged him 
at last to take up a matter which bad roused 
the people to an unwonted excitement. It 
would seem, however, that the lower courts 
of inquiry were busy with it in the mean- 
time, and the record of their proceedings is 
quite as remarkable as the story of the 
crime. The magistrates, it would appear, 
adopted the popular theory that the girl 
was murdered in the synagogue, and sought 

confirmatory of it. The 








magistrates boxed their ears, threatened, 
coaxed, promised, ordered solitary confine- 
ment and bonds, and forced them to drink 
great quantities of water. Several testified 
to having been subjected to this last method 
of torture. The amount of perjury revealed 
was astonishing. One witness, who knew 
only Ruthenian, had his answers translated 
into Hungarian and was compelled to sign 
a deposition of which he knew not a single 
word. 

It has been abundantly proved before the 
higher court that no blood stains can be 
found in the synagogue in the place where 
the girl was said to be murdered; that the 
boy, Moritz Scharf, who swore that he saw 
the murder through the keyhole, has very 
defective eyesight; and that the spot he 
pointed out as the place of the crime can- 
not be possibly seen through the keyhole. 
But the people believed, it was so stated in 
open court, that the reputation of the dis- 
trict required the conviction of the prison- 
ers, and certainly the prosecution was not 
allowed to fail for want of forced testimony. 
The Public Prosecutor, the cable informs 
us, has abandoned the case and left the 
disposal of the prisoners to the court. It 
will be a genuine surprise if, after what has 
occurred, the court should take the obvious- 
ly right course and discharge the accused. 

But what about the Scharf boys, who testi- 
fied in the most hardened and unfilial man- 
ner to a set of lies against their own father? 
It seems that pressure was brought to bear 
on Moritz by the authorities to compel him 
to adhere to a story which may have been 
suggested to him, or which may have been 
coined in a brain wholly given to vicious 
and criminal schemes. Was tl.ere ever such 
a case before? Was there ever such a com- 
munity as the unpronounceable Nyireghy- 
haza? 
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THE NORWEGIAN LUTHERANS. 


Ong of the most interesting studies for the 
ecclesiastical historian is the growth of the 
Free Lutheran Church among the Norwe- 
gians of the West. An article on another 
page gives some intccsting facts as to the 
divisions and differences among this valued 
element of our population, but it necessari- 
ly omits the history of the rise and growth 
of the free and churchly parties in which 
all the factions may be classed. 

This history begins when the first state 
clergyman slept on astraw bed and ate 
pork and potatoes in the immigrant’s hut. 
That joint life and labor fora common end 
which was to develop into large and 
new institutions, here found its birth. 
This small beginning had in itself all the 
elements which were to enter into its later 
history. It was the breaking down of barri- 
ers, the leveling of differences, the union of 
elements which had grown different by dis- 
tance and time. The immigrant was shy 
and bashful with so venerable a person in 
his simple hut, but he felt honored by it, 
happy in it, and not a little proud, too; for 
in the same measure as it had lowered the 
priest it had lifted the peasant, It was a 
much better gauge of the extent of his new 
freedom than his boasted right to vote, 
The minister had to ask his advice, his help 
and even his permission: With this arose 
his sense of power and freedom. The con- 
flict between the people and the clergy be- 
gan with their union, and the struggle be- 
gan fti'the hut. By this narrow door de- 
mocracy entered the Lutheran Church, 
which has always been conservative and 
monarchic. The struggle is going on; it 
has not yet passed through many stages, but 
the issue is not doubtful. 

Several lay preachers of considerable 
energy and boldness came upon the scene 
quite as early as any representative of the 
ordained clergy. They represented rather 
@ personal devotion than an organized and 
forma] religion. A very prevalent feeliug 
among the people that something was 
wrong in the Mother Church aided the lay 
preachers and procured for them a ready 
hearing among the people of many localities. 
Their simple and familiar ways, their 
greater ability to adapt themselves to cir- 
cumstances, together with their earnestness 
were advantages which largely made up for 
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home patriotiam ef many who looked upon 
them as representatives of the dear native 
land which untoward circumstances had 
caused them to leave with regret. 

Two grand parties thus early sprang up 
in the Church, and the causes which led 
the people to ally themselves with one or 
the other are deep seated. It was and is at 
bottom not theological but political differ- 
ences which caused division in the Church. 
The lay preachers naturally attracted those 
who, by some peculiarity of nature or cir- 
cumstances, had become more susceptible 
to the charms of the new liberty and the 
equality of democratic institutions. The 
ordained clergy, on the other hand, were 
the representatives of authority rather than 
of freedom. The various shades of religious 
dissent at home early had their representa- 
tives here, and thus not only one or two but 
many parties.arose. Inthe small new set- 
tlements this naturally gave rise to many 
difficulties, and at times to much strife. Be- 
tween the many parties, however, there re- 
mains one grand dividing line, on the one 
side or the other of which all parties may 
be ranged. Or perhaps it may more prop- 
erly be said that all parties are more or less 
advanced in the process of crossing this 
grand barrier which separates the ‘‘ Church 
of the clergy” from the ‘Church of the 
people.” Steadily the conflict between the 
two grand sections is going on, and little 
by little the conservative or Church party 
are compelled to change into greater con- 
formity to the demands of the people. 
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YANKEE AND IRISH. 


Dr. NarHan ALLEN's argument in Zhe 
Popular Science Monthly, in which he once 
more shows that the Now England stock is 
dying out and being replaced by Irish, does 
not affright us so much as it did when he first 
began to publish on the subject. We have 
learned that somehow the New England 
stock remains tolerably abundant and not 
intellectually inferior to the imported arti- 
cle; and we begin to look around to see 
what is the explanation. 

Inthe first place, New England is no 
longer the six Northeastern states, New 
England is spread over the country. New 
Englanders by birth or descent are more 
numerous out of New England than in it, 
And it is not the least vigorous of the New 
England stock that have left New England. 
They have gone West and have multiplied 
and are multiplying. Tell us, Dr. Allen, is 
it New England's children, or Irish or Ger- 
mans who, in Iowa, have multiplied into 
votes enough to make that a prohibitory 
state? We only need to open our eyes to 
see that there must be some mistake in the 
statement that the New England blood has 
ceased to propagate itself. 

But in New England itself, after all we 
are disposed to admit of the heavy growth 
of the Irish population, we do not admit 
that the condition is as extreme as Dr. 
Allen makes it. We allow that the New 
England families are not what they used to 
be, nor what we think they ought to be; 
but it does not follow that the constitution 
of our native stock is being wornout. Our 
young men and our young women have not 
lost physical vigor. Our young women 
bred in cities are generally models of health, 
though the health is got more on mental and 
less on hard physical exercise than once. 
Our girls live healthier and are stronger 
than fifty years ago. But it is a sad fact 
that they more and more put off marriage 
so late that large families are not to be ex- 
pected. Those girls who would gladly rear 
large families if married at twenty-one or 
two, dread the responsibility, or are less 
capable to rear healthy children at thirty- 
five, But the Irish girls put off their mar- 
riages also. They remain in service year 
after year, when Nature would have seen 
them married; and their children are then 
few or are sickly, 

And this reminds us that it is 
not the birth rate alone, but the death rate 
which must be studied, as hss been shown 
by Dr. Jarvis. Fewer, far fewer of our 
native stock die in infancy than of the 
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far as we can learn there is not a larger 
number of children that grow up to mature 
years in our foreign-born than in our Ameri- 
ean-born families. 

New England is growing rapidly in popu- 
lation, every state of it, though so rapidly 
exporting its native stock. Their place is 
in great part taken by those of foreign 
birth and their children. We do not 
grudge them the room. If they prove a 
sturdier stock than what has gone ‘before 
let them crowd it out. We would have the 
best win. But we think it will take more 
than one generation to get the Irish well 
acclimated to their new place and life. 
Meanwhile they are growing into an edu- 
cated, industrious and moral population of 
which we have little fear. We believe 
that they will be found to assimilate, more 
than some hope and others fear, with the 
population about them and with its religion 
and habits. If Dr. Allen’s somewhat dole- 
ful vaticinations could have one result, that 
of raising the question whether something 
cannot be done to encourage early mar- 
riages, we should be glad. 


ss iinnmennnieblt 
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Esitovial Rotes. 

Tux Evangelical Church of Germany during 
her preparation for the fourth centenary of 
Luther's birth has been somewhat rudely dis- 
turbed and is not a little excited. The cause of 
all this trouble is the ‘‘Gesachichle des Deutachen 
Volkes seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters,” by 
J. Janssen, Professor in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. Not since the days of Mohler’s Symbolik 
has a Catholic anthor made such a vigorous at- 
tack on Protestantism and the Reformation. It 
is Janssen’s aim to show that the Reformation 
was the greatest calamity that ever befell Ger- 
many and Europe ; that Luther is the spiritual 
father of revolution and Rome the protectress of 
orlJer in Church and State; that before the 
Reformation the condition of the civilized 
world in religion, morals, science and arts, had 
reached an unexampled hight, and that the 
steps of the new movement were marked by decay 
and corruption everywhere. Preposterous as 
these claims may seem to be, Janssen knows 
how to give this picture the appearance of truth- 
fulness. He claims to endeavor * to portray the 
persons and events of the German past in an im- 
partial and unprejudiced manner,” and for this 
reason permits the sources to tell their own tales, 
And his success is wonderful in this respect. 
He manages to collect from the literary monu- 
ments of those days a vast array of statements 
that seem to hold out his view; but the pic- 
ture is not complete. With Jesuitic perfidy he 
selects only what suite his plans and omits what 
does not, This, combined with an elegant style, 
has made his work sensational. Ina few months 
after publication, 14,0°0 copies were sold of the 
first two volumes and 12,000 of the third, The 
Catholic papers and authorities are jubilant and 
the Protestant not glad, Of course, it has pro- 
voked reply, and men like Kostlin, Kameran and 
others have not regarded Janssen an enemy un- 
worthy of their steel. His sb ful treatment of 
the sources and unfair excerpts from them have 
been laid bare, and the real object of the book, 
viz. : to convert a multitude of Protestants, will 
not be achieved. Probably the only man who could 
have written afull reply to the whole work was 
Professor G. L. Plitt, who, however, is now de- 
ceased. In the meanwhile the monographs, and 
magazine and paper articles in opposition to 
Janssen are multiplying every week, and will soon 
make his sensational history harmless. 





Tux Pastoral Letter, or rather letters, for 
there are two, which the United Presbyterian 
Assembly appointed acommittee to prepare, have 
yuat been published, There are, so to speak, 
a majority and a minority letter, Drs. Cooper 
and Wallace signing the former and Dr. Lytle 
the latter. The object of the letters is to bring 
peace to the Church on the organ question. 
The purpose the Assembly had in view must 
naturally have been to exhort the Church to 
acquiesce in the action of the Assembly, which, 
as will be remembered, reaffirmed the abolition 
of the constitutional prohibition of organs. To 
the Christian Instructor, which is the leader of 
the anti-organ party, neither of these letters is 
at all satisfactory. It will have it that tne As- 
sembly did not proceed constitutionally, and the 
pastoral letter of the majority doesn’t help it a 
whit. As to the minority letter it says Dr. Lytle 
apparently puts himself in sympathy with the 
anti-organ party, bat he actually goes beyond 
the majority in urging submission to the de- 
liverances of the Assembly. The Instructor 
shows no signs of acquiescence. Indeed, re- 
ferring to the statement of Dr. Lytle that there 
is but one alternative to those who do not like 
the action of the Assembly—viz., to secede or 
to submit under protest, it seems to favor 
the former. It says: 


“The proper consideration of the interests of di- 





vine truth and of obligation to Christ should deter- 
mine our present duty in relation to tails matter. 
The consideration of missionary and reform enter- 
prises is to have due weight as among the objects 
for which the purity first and second the visible 
unity of the Church are to be maintained. If the 
tree is corrupt so will the fruit be. There were 
those who compassed sea and land to make pros- 
elytes when the cup of their iniquity was well nigh 
full. The Roman Catholic Church is abundant in 
missionary efforts, and if ‘the organ is undeniably 
of popish origin,’ and ‘ was held in abomination by 
al) the leading reformers,’ we ought to be especially 
watchful and active lest the results of our efforts be 
of the same character as those of the Romish 
Church, If the present demands of the world for- 
bid us to separate from a declining Church, they do 
more than this. They require us to abandon our 
own organization and identify ourselves with some 
larger body.” 

If the result of the coming convention of the min- 
ority be secession, and the seceders do not form a 
new organization, into what branch can they 
go of the Presbyterian family save the Reformed 
bodies where the organ is prohibited? They 
might join forces with the Tunkers, who won't 
even have musical instruments in their families. 

Ir is hard to be believed that Father Curci, the 
ex-Jesuit, does not receive some encouragement 
from the Vatican in his almost revolutionary 
course. He was formerly a trusted friend of the 
present Pope, agd though he has been arraigned 
and has made a submission to Leo, he certainly 
was not treated harshly or severely by the liberal 
minded Pontiff, It may suit Leo's position to 
frown publicly on the more daring utterances of 
his old friend ; but privately he may be applaud- 
ing his boldness in attacking the Ultramontane 
position. It is reported that Curci will soon 
issue another pamphlet on Christian progress in 
modern civil society, and the Ultramontanes are 
getting ready their scourges. He takes the posi- 
tion, it is said, that there are certain great Chris- 
tian truths which are getting a stronger hold of 
society, and their assumed triumph will displace 
some antiquated and indefensible institutions, 
among which is the temporal power of the 
Church. Nationality as a principle must triumph 
and whatever conflicts with it must go down. A 
correspondent of The Sun of this city says: 

“The pamphiet will be a curious revelation of the 
great mind of this old philosopher, who was a 
worthy antagonist of Gioberti, and who, overcome 
in his turn by the force of truth, will exhibit a curi- 
ous specimen of intellectual transformation in the 
last days of his life. No one would recognize in the 
defender of modern principles and modern progress 
the old, staunch champion of the Catholic Church. 

* Father Curci lives in the old historical palave of 
Mozzi, in a little room on the top floor. It is in view 
of the old tower of Michael Angelo at San Miniato. 
He isthe guest of an English lady, the wife of a 
Roman partician, who has rented part of this Flor- 
entine mansion, lately bought by the German 
Princess von Carolata. Here Father Curci’s medi- 
tations are disturbed only by the chirping of the 
swallows nestling under the gutter of the roof, while 
the first floor is blazing with light and beauty. The 
old priest will soon leave Florence for Sorrento 
where the revision of his work will be done, It 
will be published next Fall in Florence.” 





Tue utter and total collapse of the Protestant 
Church of Geneva is one of the saddest of ecclesi- 
astical events. A new Consistory was elected a 
few Sundays ago. Every Swiss citizen who 
claimed to be a Protestant had the liberty of 
voting, and the wildly liberal ticket was elected 
for the third time since 1874. The conservatives 
charged that their opponents were Materialists, 
and the latter accepted the name readily. Their 
organ, the Genevois, said that now most people, 
happily, trouble themselves very little about 
what is called the salvation of the soul; that 
men of well-balanced minds rather give their 
thought to making the best of this world; that 
faith has had its time, and religious belief is fast 
disappearing. Indeed, it sounds like a leaf out 
of the essay of The North American Re- 
view's ‘‘A Non Churchgoer.” Every minister 
elected in the Church of Geneva since 1874+ is 
either an avowed agnostic or a declared 
opponent of Christianity. A few old be- 
lieving ministers remain, especially in the coun- 
try parishes, but the Church looks blacker than 
without them. They do not relieve, but inten- 
sify the darnkess, and can do no more than show 
a warfare of belief which leads the masses to 
call it all nonsense and superstition. A little 
healthy persecution like that which the Roman 
Catholic Church received on the occasion of the 
establishment of Old Catholicism and the expul- 
sion of Mgr. Mermillod would, do good. Mgr. 
Mermillod is now back, with a bishop besides, 
something not known in Geneva since Calvin, 
and with an enthusiastic and growing following. 








Tue death of old King Mtesa, of Uganda, 
Central Africa, is an item of great importance 
to the missionaries at his capital. Mtesa was a 
man of variable mind and temperament. He 
blew by turns both hot and cold. He embraced 
consecutively all the religions represented in his 
kingdom. When the missionaries found him he 
was a consistent worshiper of the native gods, 
Under their instruction he became a Protestant, 
hoisted the flag of the palace every Sunday as a 
signal to his people to rest from their labor, and 


~ 





had divine service conducted in his presence and 
that of his court, himself often taking part in it. 
Next came the French priests and Mtesa heark- 
ened to them, and became a subject of the Pope, 
turning a cold shoulder to the Protestant 
missionaries, Then the Arabs gathered round 
him, and he declared that there was no God but 
Allah, and Mohammed was his prophet. Both 
Protestants and Catholics were now frowned 
upon. His next turn was to his tribal religion. 
In what faith he died we are not informed. In 
his earlier days he was an active warrior, and 
made his name a terror among adjacent tribes 
as well as among his own subjects. For several 
years before his death he was confined to his 
palace by sickness, yet his power over his people 
was unbroken to the last. Mtesa, Cetewayo and 
Mirambo furnish vigorous specimens of African 
native ability. They might be compared fav- 
orably with some of the pre-Roman rulers of the 
Britons, 


Tue Catholic Review tries to ridicule the ef- 
forte of Protestant missionaries to convert New 
Guinea. It refers to one small branch of the 
mission of the London Society as though it were 
all that Protestants were doing in this the largest 
island in the world. The mission is only six or 
seven years old, and it is not according to the 
Protestant method to convert nations as rapidly 
as the Spanish friars converted Mexico, Never- 
theless, the missionaries in New Guinea have 
much to show if our contemporary would take 
the trouble to find it. And where are the Catho- 
lic missionaries, pray, Mr. Censor? Waiting, 
for all we know, until Protestants have fully ex- 
plored the island and tamed the savages suffi- 
ciently to make it safe and easy for them to fol- 
low the pioneers, as they have done in Uganda, 
Central Africa, and elsewhere. The Review re- 
fers sarcastically more than once to the “ large 
families” of the Protestant missionaries. Large 
families are a glory and not a dishonor, except 
when they belong to those whom ecclesiastical 
law binds to a state of single life. 

Tue week has been prolific of horrors. Cap- 

tain Webb’s body has been found, and the in- 
quest is important as showing that he was 
neither drowned nor battered to death on the 
rocks, but that the life was simply squeezed ont 
of him in the terrible pressure of the Niagara 
whirlpool, a fact which makes it certain that no 
human being can pass through it alive. The 
English comments on the foolhardy deed of their 
countryman are amusing. It was the railways 
that got him into it; the hotels; the inter- 
viewers ; the passion for a Summer scene and a 
public holiday; or at all events the delinquent 
officers who did not interfere—all of which dis- 
plays an ignorance of the American people 
which we sincerely hope is not to be matched by 
ours respecting Englishmen. The railway dis- 
aster on the Rome and Ogdensburg line at 
Carlyon grows worse as the facts come out, but 
its causes remain more or less obscure. The 
tragic total of twenty-four lives are now known 
to have been lost in the wreck. How the freight 
car came to be blown forward’so many feet off 
the side track an‘ onto the line of the advancing 
train while the brakes were all on isa mystery 
which will probably be relieved by discovering 
that the brakes were not locked down onto the 
wheels where it was left for the night, Two im- 
portant points have come out, that the pas- 
senger train had no air brakes, and that the 
three head sleepers in which the main losses oc- 
curred were lightly made cars, purchased by the 
Rome and Ogdensburg Company from the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railway, and that being made 
without the heavy timbers of the Wagner and 
Pullman cars were unable to withstand their 
terrible momentum, 





Tue picturesque and beautiful Island of Ischia, 
at the northern entrance of the Bay of Naples, 
has been again shaken with earthquake. Several 
towns have been ruined, Casamicciola is said 
to have ceased to exist, and the loss of life is sup- 
posed to have reached the awful total of 3,000 
persons, Ischia has been, since the Roman times, 
in great repute as a resort for invalids and 
bathers, especially from June to September. At 
this season of the year it was crowded with 
visitors and with Summer inhabitants of the 
higher class, especially from Rome. The thermal 
springs, which are among the chief sourees of its 
wealth, had in the heat which warmed them an 
indication of the perilous footing on which the 
island stood, and were the fatal attraction which 
lured the ill-fated sufferers to the spot and con- 
gregated them around the baths where the dan- 
ger and the fatality were greatest. The center 
of the shock appears to have been the same as 
in that of March, 1881, but the radius was much 
longer and the fatal results have in this case 
reached a magnitude which will make the catas- 
trophe historic. Three thousand lives lost at one 
stroke out of a population of about 25,000 and a 
town thriving with celebrated potteries and 
various industries is a disaster to strike the 
whole world with awe. The island has suffered 


even more severely before, The Greek colony 


which came from Chalcis, and rose to prosperity, 
was driven from it by repeated earthquakes, and- 


similar fate befell the attempt of the Syracus- . 





ans to plant a colony upon it. This present 
catastrophe is great enough to remind us of 
others yet greater. At Lisbon, Nov. ist, 1755, 
thirty thousand people perished in this way. 
Three thousand who had fled to a broad marble 
quay on the Tagus were there overwhelmed by a 
wave from the sea, which rolled in on them, forty 
feet high. The result was more fatal as the dis- 
aster occurred at the hour of public worship 
when the churches were crowded. This fact 
made a powerful impression on the public imag- 
ination and led to innumerable discussions of 
the divine justice and gooduess as seen in Provi- 
dence, especially by Voltaire. Even this catas- 
trophe drops into insignificance beside those 
which have overwhelmed other countries, In 
1693 it is said that an earthquake, in Sicily, de- 
stroyed sixty thousand lives. If the history can 
be trusted the memorable earthquake in the 
reign of Tiberius, A.D. 19, overwhelmed one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand persons; and that 
which occurred about five hundred years later, in 
526, swallowed up Antioch, and in all Syria cost 
two hundre.! thousand people their lives. 

Mr. Guiapsrone’s ministry, in withdrawing 
their proposition as to the second Suez Canal, 
have taken a step against which the only thing to 
be said is that they should not have placed them- 
selves in the position that required it. A great 
government should always be able to relieve it- 
self of embarrassments that have no deeper 
source than the strict construction of a bar- 
gain. Itis a poor kind of justice that would 
load the commerce of a country for a hundred 
years with impositions in submission to the 
strict construction of a public contract which 
had developed bearings that could not be 
forseen when it was made, The Eng- 
lish and American courts, have, in general, 
done better in such cases than Mr. Gladstone, 
The State of New Jersey, for example, in the 
ante-Railway times, conferred on a certain well- 
remembered corporation the right to bridge 
and toll the rivers between Newark and New 
York. This legislation set up a monopoly which 
was claimed to be a contract with the company ; 
and when the railway lines had to cross the rivers 
to get into New York it threatened them with 
prohibitive exactions and obstructions, which 
were cleared away by the courts, who claimed 
that the alleged contract with the state contem- 
plated no such state of things as the railways in- 
‘troduced, and could not hold as against 
them, The same general principle applies to the 
second canal through the isthmus proposed by 
M. deLesseps. The dissenting lawyere and the 
general opinion of the British press and public 
are nearer right than the great minister, whose 

d sense seems to have failed him in this 
cWse. The only reason that can ever be given 
for submission to an essential injustice which 
rests on a technicality, is the want of power to 
prevent it. This excuse a great nation will not 
allow the government to plead, 


Tue flurry created by this affair is chiefly inter- 
esting to us as an indication of the strained rela- 
tions between France and Great Britain. France 
has felt keenly the loss of prestige in the Egyp- 
tian complication. The vigor, success and good 
management of England, as compared with her 
own part, have left her smarting under the vague 
impression of a wrong. The Madagascar busi- 
ness has made matters worse, and the two 
nations seem to be drifting into something like 
the old hatred of each other. The French pop- 
ulace hoot every English allusion, and the Eng- 
lish press reply with the old taunts. One 
of the coolest British journals says bold- 
ly that they care nothing for these French 
colonial spurts. In peace they affect them 
in no way, and should war break out they 
would all fall into the hands of England. With 
Germany and Italy standing on the watch as 
they do it would seem that France is under 
bonds to have no break with England, and that 
in the present condition of affairs Mr. Gladstone 
would find it to his interest to take strong 
ground as against the deplorable aggressions of 
the French in Madagascar. A demonstration of 
this kind might relieve the feeling raised against 
him on account of his proposed submission to 
M. de Lesseps. 





CoNsIDERABLE interest is being manifested in 
Spain over the proposed quarter-centenary cele- 
bration of Columbus’s discovery of America. All 
Spaniards are agreed that the festivities should 
take place in Spain; but, that point being settled 
easily and without opposition, they come to the 
knottier problem of selecting a locality. They 
are agreed as against other countries, but not 
among themselves. Madrid, however, has a 
number of strong advocates; among them the 


Duke of Veragua, only living descendant of-- 


Columbus, whose opinions on the subject ap- 
peared in a former issue of Tue INDEPENDENT. 
Don Patricio Ferrazon also urges the claims of 
Madrid ; and since he has taken such a prominent 
part in the newspaper discussions on the subject 
in Spain, we translate a letter of his which ap- 
peared in the Madrid La Correspondencia, July 
8th, addressed to Don Guillermo Sundhein, 
President of the Columbus Society : 

Dear Sir:—I am in receipt of a letter from His 
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Excellency Admiral Don Luis Pinzon, one of the 
Protectors of the Society over which you preside 
with such dignity, wherein, afler answering another 
of my letters on the subject of the Centennial of 
Columbus, he seconds the idea with noble en- 
thusiasm, and points out the expediency of my 
placing myself in connection with your esteemed 
society, and adds that in his opinion the festival 
should take place at Palos de Moguer, on the 8d of 
August, 1892. 

Referring with great pleasure to that suggestion, 
I take the liberty to address you, in order to express 
to you my own opinion, which, although different, 
is not yet incompatible with that of the Admiral. 

The discovery, the conquest and the civilization of 
America—events which in my judgment should be 
commemorated at one festival—are the results of 
national enterprise encouraged by our government 
and carried into effect by Spanish intelligence and 
perseverance. 

They can therefore be ascribed to no particular 
locality, and manifestations like the one now spoken 
of logically pertain to Madrid in its function of 
capital of the monarchy. Madrid is, as it were, the 
synthesis of Spain; for as a single head it repre- 
sen‘s the Sifferent elements of the nation. But even 
from a historical point we shall have to give to it the 
preference, because here stood the throne of Isabella 
the Catholic, occupied to-day by her descendant, Don 
Alfonso XII. 

Moreover this will be necessary after all, as the 
only remedy against the claims of other towns; for 
who will determine a preference between Valladolid 
and Palos, Seville, Barcelona, Cordova and Sala- 
manca, Then, too, discussions would undoubtedly 
create obstacles and difficulties. As to the day that 
should be commemorated it seems to me that it 
should unquestionably be the day of the discovery— 
viz., the 12th of October. 

In the outline which I published in the beginning 
of June last in different newspapers of this district, 
I try itis true, to harmonize all aspirations, by utiliz- 
ing them to add greater luster and magnitude to 
the festivities. 

For instance, since among the other things the 
Centennial should have an Intercontinental Exposi- 
tion which would last several months, there could 
be organized excursious from Madrid to celebrate 
partial festivals at other places. 

At Valladolid there could be represented the funeral 
ceremonies of Columbus, while in Barcelona the 
brilliant reception given him by their Catholic 
Majesties might be represented, aud in that man- 
ner produce in each town pageants commemorative 
of historic events. 

As regards the province of Huelva, the locality 
would appear to be more suitable for the termination 
of the commemorations. Upon her shores, so 
full of recollections of the hero, there had better be 
enacted the jinale of the Centennial. 

The 3d of August, 1893, might be fixed for the day 
of departure of the American visitors, who in this 
mapner would return to their native country from 
the same port from which, four centuries previously, 
the germ of their civilization and existence took its 
departure. 

But all this needs to be well considered, and as 
many foreign countries will take part in the Centen- 
nial, it is only just that all should be allowed to dis- 
cuss before agreeing upon these matters. 

Meantime, the meeting of the general congress 
which I have proposed is of immediate necessity, 
and its direction might, in my opinion, be accepted 
by the Sociedad Colombina Onubense in order to 
form committees and guide this important work, 


..Some of the teachers among the Chinese 
in this city have grown quite fond of their 
work, One of them, a lady, says: 


“T took up this work as a matter of duty, witha 

strong prejudice against these people. Itis nowa 
work of love. Before this near contact with them I 
saw only stolid indifference in their faces; they now 
beam for me with intelligence. And more deep 
anc heartfelt gratitude than they express for any 
little favor shown themI have never met. This 
work 1s a most inspiring revelation tome. I have 
come to love these Chinamen for their many beauti- 
ful qualities of heart, and I respect them sincerely 
for their admirable qualities of head, A)] that I have 
come in contact with appear tome to be possessed 
of the highest and best instincts of the gentleman, 
They are modest, yet self-reliant. Although to Cau- 
casians often uncouth in appearance, they are ex- 
quisitely polite and m the best sense well bred, 
Under many a lJaundryman’s blouse is hidden a 
scholar and artist, and it is only the depressing con- 
ditions under which they are forced to earn their 
livelihood that prevent their better side from coming 
into general recognition.” 
Her experience is to the effect that the most dif- 
ficult—well-nigh hopeless—cases are those of 
opium smokers. Their brains are dull and 
“pulpy.” 

....A Methodist editor in Canada who is inter- 
ested in the discussion in this country on the 
itinerancy, says: 

“Some writers affirm that the time limit cannot be 

indefinitely prolonged,and the principle o. itinerancy 
preserved. This, however, is incorrect; for in our 
English Conference, while the three year term is 
generally observed, yet the time may be extended 
indefinitely, and we have known cases where min- 
isters have stayed four, five, six and even nine years 
in the same station, and that to the advantage of all 
concerned.” 
The Church he refers to is the Primitive Metho- 
dist Church, and his paper is the Christian 
Journal, We observe that the same question is 
before the Methodist Protestant Church. It is 
proposed that each annual conference be allowed 
to determine what, if any limit, shall be placed 
on the pastoral term, A General Convention is 
to be held next May to consider it. The Metho- 
dist Protestant is in favor of the amendment. 





..Thus says “ Hillside,’ himself a theolog- 
ical professor, in The Examiner : 

“The advocates of the New Theology at Andover 

deny that it will blunt missionary zeal, and appeal 
to the record of the late graduating class. The class 
numbered only nine members; but of these two 
have chosen the foreign field, and five have entered 
the service of the Home Missionary Society for the 
Western frontier. This isa good record, but one 
swallow does not make a Summer; and the class 
have had other molding influences in their course 
than the ‘ new theology.’ Future classes will furn- 
ish a better test.” 
Notice, however, that the Rev. Charles W. Park, 
who, after having learned liberty of thinking 
from his uncle’s teaching at Andover, learned 
the “new theology” out of his missionary ex- 
perience, and does not believe that it ‘‘cuts the 
nerve of missionary effort.” 


-- While an iniquitous law shuts our doors 
against Chinese immigrants our Churches are 
doing what they can for those who were already 
among us. It will surprise most of our readers 
to learn that the churches of our city have no 
less than 605 in school and congregation. The 
Times of Monday last had a very interesting 
exhibit of this work, in which three Presbyter- 
ian, two Reformed Presbyterian, one Method- 
ist, one Congregational and three Baptist 
churches are engaged, besides one not classified, 
These churches have on their roll 605 Chinese, 
of whom 39 are church-members, and 54 are de- 
scribed as ‘‘hopeful cases,” The average at- 
tendance is 400. At least half a dozen of the 
converts are preparing to act as missionaries on 
their return to China, 


.. When will Congress give us the postal tele- 
graph? Again and again has the Post Office 
Department expressed its willingness to under- 
take it. Government conduct of it has been 
proved abundantly feasible by English experi- 
ence. We hope this strike will start up our peo- 
ple and our rulers to see the fact that no telegraph 
company has such a De Lesseps monopoly of the 
telegraph that the Government cannot assume 
the business itself. That should be a speedy 
plank in a popular platform, cheap postal tele- 
graph service. Only we wait a little more pa- 
tiently for it until the civil service rules now in 
operation shall be extended, as the President 
has the power to extend them, and as Congress 
may come to direct them to be extended. 


. Only one thing now remains to accomplish 
the union of the four Methodist bodies in Canada 
—the action of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Church of Canada on the Basis of 
Union. The other three bodies, by lay and cleri- 
cal vote, by Annual and by General Conference 
have approved the Basis. The General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church will meet in Belle- 
ville near the end of the present month, and it 
may be expected to confirm what the lay and 
clerical vote has already accepted by a large ma- 
jority. If this confirmation is given nothing re- 
mains but to organize formally the united 
Church at a joint or General Conference to be 
held, we believe, in September. Then the con- 
gratulations of friends will be in order, 


.- The cholera continues alarming in Egypt, 
and, while it cannot be stamped out, there is a 
menace to the whole western world. Apart 
from the Nile Delta, Egypt is at least not natur- 
ally more unhealthy than Syria. The great 
deserts on the east and west are sanitary re- 
sources of the first magnitude, They diminish 
the danger in the first instance and assist in 
stamping out the pest when it comes. The 
true breeding ground of cholera lies further 
east. Bombay, for example, is never wholly free 
from it, and Russia has of late years struggled 
hard to extend her authority over a region whose 
mysterious depths conceal the center whence 
most of these plagues in recent years have 
started on their western course, 


. Says the Christian Sun, of Raleigh, N. C.: 
‘* The New York INDEPENDENT evidently does not 
know much of real Southern life, when it, impliedly 
at least, favors one church for white and colored 
people to worship in.” 
We know at least what Southern opinion is on 
this subject. We know the unwritten law of 
Southern society, too ; but we also know a higher 
law, which must in the end prevail ; and thatlaw 
is that all nations are of one blood, and if black 
and white and red and yellow cannot worship their 
common God at the same altar itis because their 
unholy prejudices are stronger than the spirit of 
Christian brotherhood. Father Time has cut 
down many a wicked prejudice, and he will 
remove this inevitably. 


. “Ifa census were taken,” says The Nation- 
al Baptist, of the members of Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches who believe in immersion 
and do not believe in infant baptism, the result 
(in our opinion) would surprise many persons.” 
As to immersion, we suppose all Presbyterians 
and Congregationalista believe in it, though not 
in it exclusively. Says the Westminster Confes- 


_sion of Faith : 


“ Dipping of the, person into the water is not neces- 
sary ; but baptism is rightly administered by pouring, 
or sprinkling water on the person.” } 
As to infant baptism we think that in many cases 





opinion has reached indifference, but in fow 
disbelief 


...-The Interior would be “very much 
obliged ” to us if we would tell it just where the 
line which was made to exclude the Rev, W. W. 
McLane fron the Presbyterian ministry ought to 
be drawn. Why should we? Were we to prove 
to it that it is all wrong, it would light its own 
fuse end, and fly squibbing about, and in the en- 
tertaining blaze of sparks would quite forget to 
own it up, just as in the case last week when 
Elder McFarland, of Washington, demolished 
its argument so neatly. After the manner, how 
ever, of the General Assembly with its memorial- 
ists, we would refer The Interior to Mark ix, 39, 
and Rom, xix, 17, 18. 


.... The Ohristian Advocate is tired of hearing 
of the absurdity of ‘‘ appointing ministers by the 
almanac.” It points out many important things 
thus regulated. The term of United States 
Senators is one. It is a good analogy. Re- 
formers of the itinerancy ought not to object to 
it. What they ask foris simply that the analogy 
be made more complete by providing that one 
pastoral term may follow another. A senator 
may serve term after term without interval. Let 
the term of the itinerant be one year or three 
years; but let him serve in one place several 
terms successively where it is desirable, 


..The peculiar method of torture used on 
the witnesses in Hungary—viz., compelling them 
to drink large quantities of water, seems to be 
a revival of some of the French refinements of 
cruelty. It was used in the case of the noted 
Mme. La Voisin. One of the witnesses in the 
Hungarian case deposed before the higher court 
that he was compelled to imbibe no less than 
three litres of water at one time, which is equiva- 
lent to more than a gallon, Another form of 
intimidation was to hold the victim’s face to the 
sun, One who had witnessed this punishment, 
admitted that he lied outright to avoid it, 


..Governor Benjamin F, Butler is of late 
showing great concern for religion. He pleaded 
with the Williams College boys to be true to the 
religious faith in which they had been instructed ; 
and now he refuses, in a communication to 
his Council, to pardon the defaulter Chace, 
whose long hypocrisy, when discovered, caused 
great scandal, he says, to religion. We observe 
a tendency in the Massachusetts papers to flout 
at their Governor's interest in religion, On the 
other hand we commend it. He has reached an 
age when he should think about rehgion. 


..It is well known that the Pope confers 
titles of nobility, such as Baron and Count, which 
have, of course, no civil significance, A law in 
Belgium makes it a penal offense for subjects to 
assume titles which do not beleng to them, and 
since 1858 the King has refused to confirm titles 
granted by foreign sovereigns, A Belgian court 
is now considering whether certain persons, upon 
whom the Pope conferred titles, are not subject 
to punishment under the penal code. We believe 
there is a baron or two of the Roman order in 
this country. 


. Surprise is expressed that rags, the pre- 
sumed nesting place of all plagues and choleras, 
should be imported to this country from Egypt 
and Heaven knows what other Meccas of disease, 
to introduce the worst diseases of the East. 
But somehow they do not introduce diseases. 
The explanation is that for years it has been 
the habit at the mills, before the rags are assorted, 
to subject them to a thorough boiling heat which 
completely disinfecta them, and renders them 
quite harmless, 


....We would gently suggest to The Living 
Church that if it thinks it best to publish such a 
strange lot of statements on the ‘‘ Monumental 
Records in Egypt” as the Rev. W. BR. Lowrie gives 
it, designed to prove that we have in the monu- 
ments indubitable evidence of the history of 
Joseph (‘ Ei-tsuph”), it would do well to accom- 
pany them with a note that they are misleading. 


.. It was time that the announcement should 
be made where the Congregational Oouncil 
should meet, At last we know that it will hold 
ite session in Concord, N. H., beginning October 
llth. Itis to be hoped that Secrotary Quint 
will get his New Hampshire Senator elected be- 
fore that time, so that he can give his time to the 
meeting. 


..One of the high officials of the Mormon 
body may be supposed to have become disgusted 
with polygamy. Bishop Knudson, of Apley, Uin- 
tah County, has been arrested for putting dyna- 
mite under a bed and blowing up his two wives. 





PRACTICAL SHOBT- HAND. 


A “Sketch of the Field of Practical Short-Hand,’ 
by James H. Fish, Official to the United 
States Courts in New York City and Brooklyn. 

This Pamphlet is a prospectus of Fish’s Method of 
Instruction in Short-Hand by Mail, containing an out. 
line of the field df Short-hand and such general infor 
mation as is required by those who wish to learn the 
art; accompanied by photo-engraved plates exhibitine 
short-hand work done by students. 
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The “sketch” and plates will be forwarded on appli- 
cation by letter, inclosing five cents postage, 
Address James H. \mEs H. Fisu, New New York, Box Box 188. 
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Mr, Groner W. Romtwsow, of Chilicothe, Mo , was 
insured in The Washington Life Insurance Company 
in the sum of $2,000. The premium on his policy, due 
June Mth, 1883, hed not been paid at the time of his 
death, which occured on the Sth day of July, The 
policy was held in force by dividends, 

Although a considerable sum had been paid him in 
cash on account of dividends, there remained to Mr. 


Robinson's credit when the last payment was due a° 


sufficient sum to carry his policy to Feb. 7th, 1984. 

Had he lived he could have paid his premium due 
June 1888 at any time previous to Feb. 7th, 1884, and 
continued his insurance without undergoing a re-ex- 
amination. This provision is clearly expressed in the 
policies and applications of the Washington. 

The protection under Mr. Robinson's policy is not 
furnished in the policies of any other company, nor by 
the laws of any state; therefore The Washington gives 
the most insurance for the money, and its policies are 
the cheapest and the best. 

What The Washington does for its policyholders is 
described in the following paragraph, 

To lessen losses by forfeiture, when premiums 
are due and unpaid, The Washington Life Insur- 
ance Company voluntarily applies as premium, 
in all cases, the cash value of the dividends 
to the credit of each policy, to the continuance 
of such policy for days, months, or years, as the case 
may be, and during that time the insured may resume 
his payments without a re-examination. 
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A SEASONABLE PUBLICATION, 
‘THE little book on “ Mackinac Island," issued by the 
Michigan Central Railroad, and mailed free upon ap- 
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far as we can learn there is not a larger 
number of children that grow up to mature 
years in our foreign-born than in our Ameri- 
can-born families. 

New England is growing rapidly in popu- 
lation, every state of it, though so rapidly 
exporting its native stock. Their place is 
in great part taken by those of foreign 
birth and their children. We do not 
grudge them the room. If they prove a 
sturdier stock than what has gone ‘before 
let them crowd it out. We would have the 
best win. But we think it will take more 
than one generation to get the Irish well, 
acclimated to their new place and life. 
Meanwhile they are growing into an edu- 
cated, industrious and moral population of 
which we have little fear. We believe 
that they will be found to assimilate, more 
than some hope and others fear, with the 
population about them and with its religion 
and habits. If Dr. Allen’s somewhat dole- 
ful vaticinations could have one result, that 
of raising the question whether something 
cannot be done to encourage early mar- 
riages, we should be _ 


Caitoriat Rotes. 


Tax Evangelical Church of Germany during 
her preparation for the fourth centenary of 
Luther's birth has been somewhat rudely dis- 
turbed and is not a little excited. The cause of 
all this trouble is the ‘Geschichte des Deutschen 
Volkes seit dem Ausgang des Mitlelalters,” by 
J. Janssen, Professor in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. Not since the days of Mohler’s Symbolik 
has a Catholic author made such a vigorous at- 
tack on Protestantism and the Reformation. It 
is Janssen's aim to show that the Reformation 
was the greatest calamity that ever befell Ger- 
many and Europe; that Luther is the spiritual 
father of revolution and Rome the protectress of 
orler in Church and State; that before the 
Reformation the condition of the civilized 
world in religion, morals, science and arts, had 
reached an unexampled hight, and that the 
steps of the new movement were marked by decay 
and corruption everywhere. Preposterous as 
these claims may seem to be, Janssen knows 
how to give this picture the appearance of truth- 
fulness. He claims to endeavor * to portray the 
persons and events of the German past in an im- 
partial and unprejudiced manner,” and for this 
reason permits the sources to tell their own tales, 
And his success is wonderful in this respect. 
He manages to collect from the literary monu- 
ments of those days a vast array of statements 
that seem to hold out his view; but the pic- 
ture is not complete. With Jesuitic perfidy he 
selects only what suite his plans and omits what 
does not. This, combined with an elegant style, 
has made his work sensational. Ina few months 
after publication, 14,0(0 copies were sold of the 
first two volumes and 12,000 of the third. The 
Catholic papers and authorities are jubilant and 
the Protestant not glad. Of course, it has pro- 
voked reply, and men like Kostlin, Kameran and 
others have not regarded Janssen an enemy un- 
worthy of their steel. His shameful treatment of 
the sources and unfair excerpts from them have 
been laid bare, and the real object of the book, 
viz. : to convert a multitude of Protestants, wili 
not be achieved, Probably the only man who could 
have written afull reply to the whole work was 
Professor G. L. Plitt, who, however, is now de- 
ceased. In the meanwhile the monographs, and 
magazine and paper articles in opposition to 
Janssen are multiplying every week, and will soon 
make his sensational history harmless. 


Tue Pastoral Letter, or rather letters, for 
there are two, which the United Presbyterian 
Assembly appointed acommittee to prepare, have 
yuat been published, There are, so to speak, 
a majority and a minority letter, Drs. Cooper 
and Wallace signing the former and Dr. Lytle 
the latter. The object of the letters is to bring 
peace to the Church on the organ question. 
The purpose the Assembly had in view must 
naturally have been to exhort the Church to 
acquiesce in the action of the Assembly, which, 
as will be remembered, reaffirmed the abolition 
of the constitutional prohibition of organs. To 
the Christian Insiructor, which is the leader of 
the anti-organ party, neither of these letters is 
at all satisfactory. It will have it that tne As- 
sembly did not proceed constitutionally, and the 
pastoral letter of the majority doesn’t help it a 
whit. As to the minority letter it says Dr. Lytle 
apparently puts himself in sympathy with the 
anti-organ party, but he actually goes beyond 
the majority in urging submission to the de- 
liverances of the Assembly. The Instructor 
shows no signs of acquiescence. Indeed, re- 
ferring to the statement of Dr. Lytle that there 
is but one alternative to those who do not like 
the action of the Assembly—viz., to secede or 
to submit under protest, it seems to favor 
the former. It says: 


(Spee yroer ceuitderetion of te 1 interests of di- 





vine truth and of obligation to Christ should deter- 


mine our present duty in relation to tails matter. 
The consideration of missionary and reform enter- 
prises is to have due weight as among the objects 
for which the purity first and second the visible 
unity of the Church are to be maintained. If the 
tree is corrupt so will the fruit be. There were 
those who compassed sea and land to make pros- 
elytes when the oup of their iniquity was well nigh 
full. The Roman Catholic Church is abundant in 
missionary efforis, and if ‘the organ is undeniably 
of popish origin,’ and ‘ was held in abomination by 
all the leading reformers,’ we ought to be especially 
watchful and active lest the results of our efforts be 
of the same character as those of the Romish 
Chureh, If the present demands of the world for- 
bid us to separate from a declining Church, they do 
more than this. They require us to abandon our 
own organization and identify ourselves with some 
larger body.” 

If the result of the coming convention of the min- 
ority be secession, and the seceders do not form a 
new organization, into what branch can they 
go of the Presbyterian family save the Reformed 
bodies where the organ is prohibited? They 
might join forces with the Tunkers, who won’t 
even have musical instruments in their families. 

Ir is hard to be believed that Father Curci, the 
ex-Jesuit, does not receive some encouragement 
from the Vatican in his almost revolutionary 
course. He was formerly a trusted friend of the 
present Pope, and though he has been arraigned 
and has made a submission to Leo, he certainly 
was not treated harshly or severely by the liberal 
minded Pontiff. It may suit Leo’s position to 
frown publicly on the more daring utterances of 
his old friend ; but privately he may be applaud- 
ing his boldness in attacking the Ultramontane 
position, It is reported that Curci will soon 
issue another pamphlet on Christian progress in 
modern civil society, and the Ultramontanes are 
getting ready their scourges. He takes the posi- 
tion, it is said, that there are certain great Chris- 
tian truths which are getting a stronger hold of 
society, and their assumed triumph will displace 
some antiquated and indefensible institutions, 
among which is the temporal power of the 
Church. Nationality as a principle must triumph 
and whatever conflicts with it must go down. A 
correspondent of The Sun of this city says: 

“The pamphiet will be a curious revelation of the 
great mind of this old philosopher, who was a 
worthy antagonist of Gioberti, and who, overcome 
in his turn by the force of truth, will exhibit a curi- 
ous specimen of intellectual transformation in the 
last days of his life. No one would recognize in the 
defender of modern principles and modern progress 
the old, staunch champion of the Catholic Church. 

* Father Curci lives in the old historical palace of 
Mozzi, in a little room on the top floor. It is in view 
of the old tower of Michael] Angelo at San Miniato. 
He isthe guest of an English lady, the wife of a 
Roman partician, who has rented part of this Flor- 
entine mansion, lately bought by the German 
Princess von Carolata, Here Father Curci’s medi- 
tations are disturbed only by the chirping of the 
swallows nestling under the gutter of the roof, while 
the first floor is blazing with light and beauty. The 
old priest will soon leave Florence for Sorrento 
where the revision of his work will be done, It 
will be published next Fall in Florence.” 





Tue utter and total collapse of the Protestant 
Church of Geneva is one of the saddest of ecclesi- 
astical events. A new Consistory was elected a 
few Sundays ago. Every Swiss citizen who 
claimed to be a Protestant had the liberty of 
voting, and the wildly liberal ticket was elected 
for the third time since 1874. The conservatives 
charged that their opponents were Materialists, 
and the latter accepted the name readily. Their 
organ, the Genevois, said that now most people, 
happily, trouble themselves very little about 
what is called the salvation of the soul; that 
men of well-balanced minds rather give their 
thought to making the best of this world; that 
faith has had its time, and religious belief is fast 
disappearing. Indeed, it sounds like a leaf out 
of the essay of The North American Re- 
view’s ‘A Non Churchgoer.” Every minister 
elected in the Church of Geneva since 1874. is 
either an avowed agnostic or a declared 
opponent of Christianity. A few old be- 
lieving ministers remain, especially in the coun- 
try parishes, but the Church looks blacker than 
without them. They do not relieve, but inten- 
sify the darnkess, and can do no more than show 
a warfare of belief which leads the masses to 
call it all nonsense and superstition. A little 
healthy persecution like that which the Roman 
Catholic Church received on the occasion of the 
establishment of Old Catholicism and the expul- 
sion of Mgr. Mermillod would, do good. Mgr. 
Mermillod is now back, with a bishop besides, 
something not known in Geneva since Calvin, 
and with an enthusiastic and growing following. 





Tue death of old King Mtess, of Uganda, 
Central Africa, is an item of great importance 
to the missionaries at his capital. Mtesa was a 
man of variable mind and temperament. He 
blew by turns both hot and cold. He embraced 
consecutively all the religions represented in his 
kingdom. When the missionaries found him he 
was a consistent worshiper of the native gods. 
Under their instruction he became a Protestant, 
hoisted the flag of the palace every Sunday as a 
signal to his people to rest from their labor, and 


~ 





had divine service conducted in his presence and 
that of his court, himself often taking part in it. 
Next came the French priests and Mtesa heark- 
ened to them, and became a subject of the Pope, 
turning a cold shoulder to the Protestant 
missionaries, Then the Arabs gathered round 
him, and he declared that there was no God but 
Allah, and Mohammed was his prophet. Both 
Protestants and Catholics were now frowned 
upon. His next turn was to his tribal religion. 
In what faith he died we are not informed. In 
his earlier days he was an active warrior, and 
made his name a terror among adjacent tribes 
as well as among his own subjects, For several 
years before his death he was confined to his 
palace by sickness, yet his power over his people 
was unbroken to the last. Mtesa, Cetewayo and 
Mirambo furnish vigorous specimens of African 
native ability. They might be compared fav- 
orably with some of the pre-Ronan rulers of the 
Britons, 


Tue Catholic Review tries to ridicule the ef- 
forte of Protestant missionaries to convert New 
Guinea, It refers to one small branch of the 
mission of the London Society as though it were 
all that Protestants were doing in this the largest 
island in the world. The mission is only six or 
seven years old, and it is not according to the 
Protestant method to convert nations as rapidly 
as the Spanish friars converted Mexico. Never- 
theless, the missionaries in New Guinea have 
much to show if our contemporary would take 
the trouble to find it. And where are the Catho- 
lic missionaries, pray, Mr. Censor? Waiting, 
for all we know, until Protestants have fully ex- 
plored the island and tamed the savages sufii- 
ciently to make it safe and easy for them to fol- 
low the pioneers, as they have done in Uganda, 
Central Africa, and elsewhere. The Review re- 
fers sarcastically more than once to the “ large 
families” of the Protestant missionaries. Large 
families are a glory and not a dishonor, except 
when they belong to those whom ecclesiastical 
law binds to a state of single life. 

Tue week has hoon prolific of horrors. Cap- 

tain Webb’s body has been found, and the in- 
quest is important as showing that he was 
neither drowned nor battered to death on the 
rocks, but that the life was simply squeezed out 
of him in the terrible pressure of the Niagara 
whirlpool, a fact which makes it certain that no 
human being can pass through it alive. The 
English comments on the foolhardy deed of their 
countryman are amusing. It was the railways 
that got him into it; the hotels; the inter- 
viewers ; the passion for a Summer scene and a 
public holiday; or at all events the delinquent 
officers who did not interfere—all of which dis- 
plays an ignorance of the American people 
which we sincerely hope is not to be matched by 
ours respecting Englishmen, The railway dis- 
aster on the Rome and Ogdensburg line at 
Oarlyon grows worse as the facts come out, but 
its causes remain more or less obscure. The 
tragic total of twenty-four lives are now known 
to have been lost in the wreck. How the freight 
car came to be blown forward’so many feet off 
the side track an‘ onto the line of the advancing 
train while the brakes were all on isa mystery 
which will probably be relieved by discovering 
that the brakes were not locked down onto the 
wheels where it was left for the night. Two im- 
portant points have come out, that the pas- 
senger train had no air brakes, and that the 
three head sleepers in which the main losses oc- 
curred were lightly made cars, purchased by the 
Rome and Ogdensburg Company from the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railway, and that being made 
without the heavy timbers of the Wagner and 
Pullman cars were unable to withstand their 
terrible momentum. 





Tue picturesque and beautiful Island of Ischia, 
at the northern entrance of the Bay of Naples, 
has been again shaken with earthquake. Several 
towns have been ruined, Casamicciola is said 
to have ceased to exist, and the loss of life is sup- 
posed to have reached the awful total of 3,000 
persons, Ischia has been, since the Roman times, 
in great repute as a resort for invalids and 
bathers, especially from June to September. At 
this season of the year it was crowded with 
visitors and with Summer inhabitants of the 
higher class, especially from Rome. The thermal 
springs, which are among the chief sourees of its 
wealth, had in the heat which warmed them an 
indication of the perilous footing on which the 
island stood, and were the fatal attraction which 
lured the ill-fated sufferers to the spot and con- 
gregated them around the baths where the dan- 
ger and the fatality were greatest. The center 
of the shock appears to have been the same as 
in that of March, 1881, but the radius was much 
longer and the fatal results have in this case 
reached a magnitude which will make the catas- 
trophe historic. Three thousand lives lost at one 
stroke out of a population of about 25,000 and a 
town thriving with celebrated potteries and 
various industries is a disaster to strike the 
whole world with awe. The island has suffered 


even more severely before. The Greek colony 


which came from Chalcis, and rose to prosperity, 
was driven from it by repeated earthquakes, and- 


similar fate befell the attempt of the Syracus- . 





ans to plant a colony upon it. This present 
catastrophe is great enough to remind us of 
others yet greater. At Lisbon, Nov. 1st, 1755, 
thirty thousand people perished in this way. 
Three thousand who had fied to a broad marble 
quay on the Tagus were there overwhelmed by a 
wave from the sea, which rolled in on them, forty 
feet high. The result was more fatal as the dis- 
aster occurred at the hour of public worship 
when the churches were crowded. This fact 
made a powerful impression on the public imag- 
ination and led to innumerable discussions of 
the divine justice and gooduess as seen in Provi- 
dence, especially by Voltaire. Even this catas- 
trophe drops into insignificance beside those 
which have overwhelmed other countries. In 
1693 it is said that an earthquake, in Sicily, de- 
stroyed sixty thousand lives. If the history can 
be trusted the memorable earthquake in the 
reign of Tiberius, A.D. 19, overwhelmed one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand persons; and that 
which occurred about five hundred years later, in 
526, swallowed up Antioch, and in all Syria cost 
two hundre.! thousand people their lives. 

Mr. Gummnante ministry, in ~~ 
their proposition as to the second Suez Canal, 
have taken a step against which the only thing to 
be said is that they should not have placed them- 
selves in the position that required it. A great 
government should always be able to relieve it- 
self of embarrassments that have no deeper 
source than the strict construction of a bar- 
gain. Itis a poor kind of justice that would 
load the commerce of a country for a hundred 
years with impositions in submission to the 
strict construction of a public contract which 
had developed bearings that could not be 
forseen when it was made. The Eng- 
lish and American courts, have, in general, 
done better in such cases than Mr. Gladstone, 
The State of New Jersey, for example, in the 
ante-Railway times, conferred on a certain well- 
remembered corporation the right to bridge 
and toll the rivers between Newark and New 
York. This legislation set up a monopoly which 
was claimed to be a contract with the company ; 
and when the railway lines had to cross the rivers 
to get into New York it threatened them with 
prohibitive exactions and obstructions, which 
were cleared away by the courts, who claimed 
that the alleged contract with the state contem- 
plated no such state of things as the railways in- 
troduced, and could not hold as against 
them. The same general principle applies to the 
second canal through the isthmus proposed by 
M. deLesseps. The dissenting lawyere and the 
general opinion of the British press and public 
are nearer right than the great minister, whose 

d sense seems to have failed him in this 
c®se. The only reason that can ever be given 
for submission to an essential injustice which 
rests on a technicality, is the want of power to 
prevent it. This excuse a great nation will not 
allow the catamarans to anes 

Tue flurry created by this affair is chiefly inter- 
esting to us as an indication of the strained rela- 
tions between France and Great Britain. France 
has felt keenly the loss of prestige in the Egyp- 
tian complication. The vigor, success and good 
management of England, as compared with her 
own part, have left her smarting under the vague 
impression of a wrong. The Madagascar busi- 
ness has made matters worse, and the two 
nations seem to be drifting into something like 
the old hatred of each other. The French pop- 
ulace hoot every English allusion, and the Eng- 
lish press reply with the old taunts. One 
of the coolest British journals says bold- 
ly that they care nothing for these French 
colonial spurts. In peace they affect them 
in no way, and should war break out they 
would all fall into the hands of England. With 
Germany and Italy standing on the watch as 
they do it would seem that France is under 
bonds to have no break with England, and that 
in the present condition of affairs Mr. Gladstone 
would find it to his interest to take strong 
ground as against the deplorable aggressions of 
the French in Madagascar. A demonstration of 
this kind might relieve the feeling raised against 
him on account of his proposed submission to 
M., de Lesseps. 





CONSIDERABLE interest is being manifested in 
Spain over the proposed quarter-centenary cele- 
bration of Columbus's discovery of America, All 
Spaniards are agreed that the festivities should 
take place in Spain; but, that point being settled 
easily and without opposition, they come to the 
knottier problem of selecting a locality. They 
are agreed as against other countries, but not 
among themselves. Madrid, however, has a 
number of strong advocates; among them the 
Duke of Veragua, only living descendant of 
Columbus, whose opinions on the subject ap- 
peared in a former issue of Tue INDEPENDENT. 
Don Patricio Ferrazon also urges the claims of 
Madrid ; and since he has taken such a prominent 
part in the newspaper discussions on the subject 
in Spain, we translate a letter of his which ap- 
peared in the Madrid La Correspondencia, July 
8th, addressed to Don Guillermo Sundhein, 
President of the Columbus Society : 

Dear Sir:—Iam in receipt of a letter from His 
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Excellency Admiral Don Luis Pinzon, one of the 
Protectors of the Society over which you preside 
with such dignity, wherein, afler answering another 
of my letters on the subject of the Centennial of 
Columbus, he seconds the idea with noble en- 
thusiasm, and points out the expediency of my 
placing myself in connection with your esteemed 
society, and adds that in his opinion the festival 
should take place at Palos de Moguer, on the 8d of 
August, 1892. 

Referring with great pleasure to that suggestion, 
I take the liberty to address you, in order to express 
to you my own opinion, which, although different, 
is not yet incompatible with that of the Admiral. 

The discovery, the conquest and the civilization of 
America—events which in my judgment should be 
commemorated at one festival—are the results of 
national enterprise encouraged by our government 
and carried into effect by Spanish intelligence and 
perseverance. 

They can therefore be ascribed to no particular 
locality, and manifestations like the one now spoken 
of logically pertain to Madrid in its function of 
capital of the monarchy. Madrid is, as it were, the 
synthesis of Spain; for as a single head it repre- 
sen‘s the Sifferent elements of the nation. But even 
from a historical point we shall have to give to it the 
preference, because here stood the throne of Isabella 
the Catholic, occupisd to-day by her descendant, Don 
Alfonso XII. 

Moreover this will be necessary after all, as the 
only remedy against the claims of other towns; for 
who will determine a preference between Valladolid 
and Palos, Seville, Barcelona, Cordova and Sala- 
mauca. Then, too, discussions would undoubtedly 
create obstacles and difficulties. As to the day that 
should be commemorated it seems to me that it 
should unquestionably be the day of the discovery— 
viz., the 12th of October. 

In the outline which I published in the beginning 
of June last in different newspapers of this district, 
I try itis true, to harmonize all aspirations, by utiliz- 
ing them to add greater luster and magnitude to 
the festivities. 

For instance, since among the other things the 
Centennial should have an Intercontinental Exposi- 
tion which would last several months, there could 
be organized excursions from Madrid to celebrate 
partial festivals at other places, 

At Valladolid there could be represented the funeral 
ceremonies of Columbus, while in Barcelona the 
brilliant reception given him by their Catholic 
Majesties might be represented, aud in that man- 
ner produce in each town pageants commemorative 
of historic events. 

As regards the province of Huelva, the locality 
would appear to be more suitable for the termination 
of the commemorations. Upon her shores, so 
full of recollections of the hero, there had better be 
enacted the jina/e of the Centennial. 

The 3d of August, 1893, might be fixed for the day 
of departure of the American visitors, who in this 
mapner would return to their native country from 
the same port from which, four centuries previously, 
the germ of their civilization and existence took its 
departure. 

But all this needs to be well considered, and as 
many foreign countries will take part in the Venten- 
nial, it is only just that all should be allowed to dis- 
cuss before agreeing upon these matters. 

Meantime, the meeting of the general congress 
which I have proposed is of immediate necessity, 
and its direction might, in my opinion, be accepted 
by the Sociedad Colombina Onubense in order to 
form committees and guide this important work, 


.. Some of the teachers among the Chinese 
in this city have grown quite fond of their 
work. One of them, a lady, says: 


“T took up this work as a matter of duty, witha 

strong prejudice against these people. Itis nowa 
work of love. Before this near contact with them I 
saw only stolid indifference in their faces; they now 
beam for me with intelligence. And more deep 
anc heartfelt gratitude than they express for any 
littie favor shown themI have never met. This 
work 1s a most inspiring revelation tome. I have 
come to love these Chinamen for their many beauti- 
ful qualities of heart, and I respect them sincerely 
for their admirable qualities of head, All that I have 
come m contact with appear tome to be possessed 
of the highest and best instincts of the gentleman. 
They are modest, yet self-reliant. Although to Cau- 
casians often uncouth in appearance, they are ex- 
quisitely polite and m the best sense well bred, 
Under many a laundryman’s blouse is hidden a 
scholar and artist, and it is only the depressing con- 
ditions under which they are forced to earn their 
livelihood that prevert their better side from coming 
into general recognition.” 
Her experience is to the effect that the most dif- 
ficult—well-nigh hopeless—cases are those of 
opium smokers. Their brains are dull and 
“pulpy.” 

. .A Methodist editor in Canada who is inter- 
ested in the discussion in this country on the 
itinerancy, says: 

“Some writers affirm that the time limit cannot be 

indefinitely prolonged,and the principle o. itinerancy 
preserved. This, however, is incorrect; for in our 
English Conference, while the three year term is 
generally observed, yet the time may be extended 
indefinitely, and we have known cases where min- 
isters have stayed four, five, six and even nine years 
in the same station, and that to the advantage of all 
concerned.” 
The Church he refers to is the Primitive Metho- 
dist Church, and his paper is the Christian 
Journal. We observe that the same question is 
before the Methodist Protestant Church. It is 
proposed that each annual conference be allowed 
to determine what, if any limit, shall be placed 
on the pastoral term, A General Convention is 
to be held next May to consider it. The Metho- 
dist Protestant is in favor of the amendment, 





.. Thus says “ Hillside,’ himself a theolog- 
ical professor, in The Examiner : 

“The advocates of the New Theology at Andover 

deny that it will blunt missionary zea), and appeal 
to the record of the late graduating class. The class 
numbered only nine members; but of these two 
have chosen the foreign field, and five have entered 
the service of the Home Missionary Society for the 
Western frontier. This isa good record, but one 
swallow does not make a Summer; and the class 
have had other molding influences in their course 
than the ‘ new theology.’ Future classes will furn- 
ish a better test.” 
Notice, however, that the Rev. Charles W. Park, 
who, after having learned liberty of thinking 
from his uncle’s teaching at Andover, learned 
the “new theology” out of his missionary ex- 
perience, and does not believe that it ‘cuts the 
nerve of missionary effort.” 


..- While an iniquitous law shuts our doors 
against Chinese immigrants our Churches are 
doing what they can for those who were already 
among us. It will surprise most of our readers 
to learn that the churches of our city have no 
less than 605 in school and congregation. The 
Times of Monday last had a very interesting 
exhibit of this work, in which three Presbyter- 
ian, two Reformed Presbyterian, one Method- 
ist, one Congregational and three Baptist 
churches are engaged, besides one not classified, 
These churches have on their roll 605 Chinese, 
of whom 39 are church-members, and 54 are de- 
scribed as ‘‘hopeful cases,” The average at- 
tendance is 400, At least half a dozen of the 
converts are preparing to act as missionaries on 
their return to China. 


.- When will Congress give us the postal tele- 
graph? Again and again has the Post Office 
Department expressed its willingness to under- 
take it. Government conduct of it has been 
proved abundantly feasible by English experi- 
ence. We hope this strike will start up our peo- 
ple and our rulers to see the fact that no telegraph 
company has such a De Lesseps monopoly of the 
telegraph that the Government cannot assume 
the business itself. That should be a speedy 
plank in a popular platform, cheap postal tele- 
graph service. Only we wait a little more pa- 
tiently for it until the civil service rules now in 
operation shall be extended, as the President 
has the power to extend them, and as Congress 
may come to direct them to be extended. 


....Only one thing now remains to accomplish 
the union of the four Methodist bodies in Canada 
—the action of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Church of Canada on the Basis of 
Union. The other three bodies, by lay and cleri- 
cal vote, by Annual and by General Conference 
have approved the Basis. The General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church will meet in Belle- 
ville near the end of the present month, and it 
may be expected to confirm what the lay and 
clerical vote has already accepted by a large ma- 
jority. If this confirmation is given nothing re- 
mains but to organize formally the united 
Church at a joint or General Conference to be 
held, we believe, in September. Then the con- 
gratulations of friends will be in order, 


.. The cholera continues alarming in Egypt, 
and, while it cannot be stamped out, there is a 
menace to the whole western world. Apart 
from the Nile Delta, Egypt is at least not natur- 
ally more unhealthy than Syria. The great 
deserts on the east and west are sanitary re- 
sources of the first magnitude, They diminish 
the danger in the first instance and assist in 
stamping out the pest when it comes. The 
true breeding ground of cholera lies further 
east. Bombay, for example, is never wholly free 
from it, and Russia has of late years struggled 
hard to extend her authority over a region whose 
mysterious depths conceal the center whence 
most of these plagues in recent years have 
started on their western course, 


. Bays the Christian Sun, of Raleigh, N, C.: 
** The New York INDEPENDENT evidently does not 
know much of real Southern life, when it, impliedly 
at least, favors one church for white and colored 
people to worship in.” 
We know at least what Southern opinion is on 
this subject. We know the unwritten law of 
Southern society, too ; but we also know a higher 
law, which must in the end prevail ; and thatlaw 
is that all nations are of one blood, and if black 
and white and red and yellow cannot worship their 
common God at the same altar itis because their 
unholy prejudices are stronger than the spirit of 
Christian brotherhood. Father Time has cut 
down many a wicked prejudice, and he will 
remove this inevitably. 


. “Ifa census were taken,” says The Nation- 
al Baptist, of the members of Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches who believe in immersion 
and do not believe in infant baptism, the result 
(in our opinion) would surprise many persons.” 
As to immersion, we suppose all Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists believe in it, though not 

in it exclusively. Says the Westminster Confes- 


_sion of Faith : 


“ Dipping of the,person into the water is not neces- 
nf EE Sn se ae 
or sprinkling water on the person.” 

As to'infant baptiam we think that in many cases 





opinion has reached indifference, but in tew 
disbelief 


..The Interior would be “very much 
obliged ” to us if we would tell it just where the 
line which was made to exclude the Rev. W, W. 
McLane fron the Presbyterian ministry ought to 
be drawn. Why should we? Were we to prove 
to it that itis all wrong, it would light its own 
fuse end, and fly squibbing about, and in the en- 
tertaining blaze of sparks would quite forget to 
own it up, just as in the case last week when 
Elder McFarland, of Washington, demolished 
its argument so neatly. After the manner, how- 


- ever, of the General Assembly with its memorial- 


ists, we would refer The Interior to Mark ix, 39, 
and Rom, xix, 17, 18, 


.... The Christian Advocate is tired of hearing 
of the absurdity of “appointing ministers by the 
almanac.” It points out many important things 
thus regulated. The term of United States 
Senators is one. It is a good analogy. Re- 
formers of the itinerancy ought not to object to 
it. What they ask foris simply that the analogy 
be made more complete by providing that one 
pastoral term may follow another. A senator 
may serve term after term without interval. Let 
the term of the itinerant be one year or three 
years; but let him serve in one place several 
terms successively where it is desirable. 


..The peculiar method of torture used on 
the witnesses in Hungary—viz., compelling them 
to drink large quantities of water, seems to be 


PRACTIOAL SHORT: HAND. 


A “Sketch of the Field of Practical Short-Hand,' 
by James H. Fish, Official Stenographer to the United 
States Courts in New York City and Brooklyn. 

This Pamphlet isa prospectus of Fish's Method of 
Instruction in Short-Hand by Mail, containing an out- 
line of the field df Short-hand and such general infor 
mation as is required by those who wish to learn the 
art; accompanied by photo-engraved plates exhibitine 
short-hand work done by students. 

Extracts from Students’ Lettere, 
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cation by letter, inclosing five cents postage. 
Address James H. Fisu, Ne New = Box 188, 
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Mr. Groner W. Routuenusef Gidiees ek: Mo, 
insured in The Washington Life Insurance Pwo home 
in the sum of $2,000. The premium on his policy, due 
June Mth, 1883, had not been paid at the time of his 
death, which occured on the 5th day of July, The 
policy was held in force by dividends, 

Although a considerable sum had been paid him in 
cash on account of dividends, there remained to Mr. 





Robinson's credit when the last payment was due a‘ 


sufficient sum to carry his policy to Feb. 7th, 1884. 

Had he lived he could have paid his premium due 
June 1848 at any time previous to Feb, 7th, 1684, and 
continued his insurance without undergoing a re-ex- 





a revival of some of the French refi ts of 
cruelty. It was used in the case of the noted 
Mme. La Voisin. One of the witnesses in the 
Hungarian case deposed before the higher court 
that he was compelled to imbibe no less than 
three litres of water at one time, which is equiva- 
lent to more than a gallon. Another form of 
intimidation was to hold the victim's face to the 
sun, One who had witnessed this punishment, 
admitted that he lied outright to avoid it, 


..Governor Benjamin F. Butler is of late 
showing great concern for religion. He pleaded 
with the Williams College boys to be true to the 
religious faith in which they had been instructed ; 
and now he refuses, in a communication to 
his Council, to pardon the defaulter Chace, 
whose long hypocrisy, when discovered, caused 
great scandal, he says, to religion. We observe 
a tendency in the Massachusetts papers to flout 
at their Governor's interest in religion, On the 
other hand we comn end it. He has reached an 
age when he should think about rehgion. 


...-[t is well known that the Pope confers 
titles of nobility, such as Baron and Count, which 
have, of course, no civil significance, A law in 
Belgium makes it a penal off for subjects to 
assume titles which do not beleng to them, and 
since 1858 the King has refused to confirm titles 
granted by foreign sovereigns, A Belgian court 
is now considering whether certain persons, upon 
whom the Pope conferred titles, are not subject 
to punishment under the penal code. We believe 
there is a baron or two of the Roman order in 
this country. 





. Surprise is expressed that rags, the pre- 
sumed nesting place of all plagues and choleras, 
should be imported to this country from Egypt 
and Heaven knows what other Meccas of disease, 
to introduce the worst diseases of the East. 
But somehow they do not introduce diseases. 
The explanation is that for years it has been 
the habit at the mills, before the rags are assorted, 
to subject them to a thorough boiling heat which 
completely disinfecta them, and renders them 
quite harmless, 


..We would gently suggest to The Living 
Church that if it thinks it best to publish such a 
strange lot of statements on the “Monumental 
Records in Egypt” as the Rev. W. R. Lowrie gives 
it, designed to prove that we have in the monu- 
ments indubitable evidence of the history of 
Joseph (‘ Ei-tsuph”), it would do well to accom- 
pany them with a note that they are misleading. 


..It was time that the announcement should 
be made where the Congregational Oouncil 
should meet. At last we know that it will hold 
ite session in Concord, N, H., beginning October 
lith. Itis to be hoped that Secretary Quint 
will get his New Hampshire Senator elected be- 
fore that time, so that he can give his time to the 
meeting. 


..One of the high officials of the Mormon 
body may be supposed to have become disgusted 
with polygamy. Bishop Knudson, of Apley, Uin- 
tah County, has been arrested for putting dyna- 
mite under a bed and blowing up his two wives. 





inati This provision is clearly expressed in the 
policies and applications of the Washington. 

The protection under Mr. Robinson's policy is not 
furnished in the policies of any other company, nor by 
the laws of any state; therefore The Washington givee 
the most insurance for the money, and its policies are 
the cheapest and the best. 

What The Washington does for its policyholders is 
described in the following paragraph, 

To lessen losses by forfeiture, when premiums 
are due and unpaid, The Washington Life Insur- 
ance Company voluntarily applies as premium, 
in all cases, the cash value of the dividends 
to the credit of each policy, to the continuance 
of such policy for days, months, or years, aa the case 
may be, and during that time the insured may resume 
his payments without a re-examination. 
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A BEASONABLE PUBLICATION, 

‘THE little book on “ Mackinac Island," issued by the 
Michigan Central Railroad, and mailed free upon ap- 
piication to O. W. Ruggles, at Chicago, is quite inter. 
esting, and worthy of perusal by all, The second edi- 
tion has just come out. 
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*.*“The same measure re will not suit all circum. 
stances,” But Kidney-Wort suits all cases of liver, 
bowels, and kidney diseases and their concomitents, 


piles, constipation, diabetes, ague, etc. Try itand you 
will say so too, 
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*Lypia E, Prrkuam’s Vegetable Compound is daily 
working wonderful cures in female diseases. 
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financial. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF MONEY. 


A very good method, perhaps the only 
true method, of defining money is to tell 
what it does, or rather what is done with it. 
If A has shoes which he wants to dispose 
of and turn into groceries, and the grocer 
does not want tu exchange groceries for 
shoes, then by selling his shoes for some 
third article v hich the grocer will accept 
he can secure his end. That third article, 
whatever it is, acts in this case as the 
medium of exchanging shoes for groceries, 
If it bean article which everybody will ac- 
cept for what he has to sell, then itis a 
medium which can be used foreffecting any 
number of such exchanges; and this is one 
of the common functions of that particular 
article or commodity which the people use 
as money. Money is hence a medium of 
exchange, or the instrument of a double 
barter. 

How wany pairs of shoes in the case 
above supposed will exchange for the gro- 
ceries wanted by A? How shall the two 
things be compared together, so that suit- 
able quantities shall be exchanged for each 
other? How shall they be valued relatively 
to each other? This third article which 
was the medium of exchange computes the 
value of the shoes in its own terms, and 
also the value of the groceries in its own 
terms, and thus determines their relative 
value. The shoes ‘vere worth so much in 
the terms of money, and the groceries were 
worth so much in the same terms; and 
both were valued by a comparison with 
money. The shoemaker exchanged his 
shoes for money, and then exchanged the 
money for groceries; and in both instances 
the money that was the medium of the ex- 

change acted as the measure of value. This, 
then, is another function of money. Socicty 
forms the habit of valuing things in what- 
ever it uses as money; and thus money val- 
uations become the language of al) the 
valuations of things that enter into the ex- 
change trans«ctions of business. Men buy 
and sell In money, using money as the 
measure of value. 

Let us now suppose that A, instead of 
hrhving shoes to sell, or indeed anything to 
sell, wishes to use his credit as a borrower. 
What he really wants to borrow is the ma- 
terial with which to build a house. He has 
not the material on hand, and he has nothing 
to give for it except his credit. He uses 
that credit by contracting a debt for which 
somebody gives him what will buy the ma- 
terial. That is to say, he borrows money, 
and agrees at a future time to pay money. 
The relation of debtor and creditor is now 
established. A debt exists. What com- 
putesand expresses that debtin the element 
of value? Itis the office of money to per- 
form this service. The debt was contracted 
in the terms of money, and it is to be paid 
in the same terms. Money is hence not 
only the medium of exchange and the 
measure of value in respect to the things 
exchanged, but also the standard of value in 
regard to debt obligations. This is one of 
its great uses. And hence arises the im- 
portance that money should be some article 
that, for a rule, is least variable in its own 
value, Its value measures the value of 
future payments; and for this reason it 
needs to retain ite exchange power in rela- 
tion to other things as nearly as possible in 
an unchauged ratio. The more stable in 
value the article which computes the value 
of a debt the more perfect is it as a standard 
value, 

Let us suppose, again, that A, instead of 
wishing to buy or to borrow, desires to put 
his property into such a shape that he can 
remove the whole of it with himself toa 
distant place, perhaps to another country. 
What he wants to do js to concentrate his 
wealth into a small and portable compass, 
so that he can carry it with him. In order 
to do this he must sell jt and turn it into 
something which he can carry with him 
and which will have value ip the place to 
whieh he proposes to go. In this way he 
stomp a wealth for the time being. Money 

article that meets this necessity. It 
tentneioeed form of wealth, atid ‘for this 
y portable, That whose value 

will De rebognized everywhere just meets 
the case; and hence the oe that 
the eurrent monéy of a country should con- 





sist in something that has universal value. 
It need hardly be said that gold and silver 
more perfectly fulfill this condition than 
any other known substance; and this is the 
reason why by common consent they have 
become the money of the world.. He who 
puts his wealth into this form can locate it 
anywhere. He can hoard it for the time 
being, he can use it as a traveler, or he can 
carry the whole of it to another country. In 
the modern machinery of exchange he can 
cor vert it into an evidence of debt, payable 
where he wants to use money, and thus 
save himself from the labor and peril of 
actually carrying money with him. 

These, then, are the four functions per- 
formed by money. The world says and for 
thousands of years has said that gold and 
silver are the articles best adapted to these 
purposes. Inthe ruder stages of society 
other articles have been used; but as men 
rise in civilization and exchanges become 
more complex and extended they rise to the 
use of gold and silver as money. If the 
globe contains anything better for monetary 
use, the fact has not yet been discovered. 

—_ ——ee 


TWO PAPER Ct CURRENCIES. 


WE have in thie cous country two paper cur- 
rencies, similar in some respects and dis- 
similar in others; and this is just one too 
many, One o* the other ought to be re- 
tired, and in the end one or the other will 
be. Either greenbacks or bank notes will 
ere long become the exclusive paper circu- 
lation of the people. Though both are 
guaranteed by the credit of the Government, 
the one is the evidence of a debt owed by 
the Governme t and the other the evidence 
of adebt owed by the banks. Which of 
these currencies shall give place to the 
other? 

We have no doubt that the true answer 
to this question is to be found in the pay- 
ment and retirement of greenbacks and the 
substitution therefor, so far as the public 
necessities may require, of bank notes. We 
should then have coined money as the sole 
standard of value, supplemented by a bank 
circulation convertible into it. We should 
return, in the fundamental principles of 
our monetary system, to the state of things 
existing before the war. The Government 
would have nothing to do with currency 
questions beyond providing by law for the 
adequate protection of the bill-holder. We 
should have, under the natural laws of 
trade, our proper proportion of the world’s 
stock of gold and silver, and, banking be- 
ing free, subject to the limitation of guar- 
anteeing its circulation and redeeming it 
on demand, the volume of bank notes would 
regulate itself by the demands of trade and 
the wants of the people. This is the normal 
state of things and the sooner the country 
gets back to it the better. 

A paper currency that has no bank ma- 
chinery bebind it for its distribution and 
redemption lacks one of the most vital ele- 
ments of its usefulness. This is one of the 
serious difficulties with the legal-tender 
notes of the United States, If they are in- 
convertible, then we have the evils of 
irredeemable paper money. If, on the other 
hand, they are redeemable in specie, then 
the Government must in its Treasury De- 
partment become virtually a bank of issue 
and redemption. For this purpose it must 
keep on hand in the idle state a large stock 
of specie. In a word, it must perform a 
banking function. It must maintain its 
own circulation at par by always redeeming 
iton demand. The statement of the prop- 
osition is sufficient to show that the Gov- 
ernment lacks the proper machinery to dis- 
charge the functions of a bank. Indeed, a 
great Government bank in the Treasury 
Department would be an institution not in 
harmony with the habits of the American 
people or the features of our political sys- 
tem. 

The virtual directors of such a banking 
system would be the politicians and man- 
agers of the party in power. Through Con- 
gress they would control the volume of 
the currency, naking it more or less, ac: 
cording to their ideas of what would be 
most popular with the public. The cur- 
rency question would be one of the stand- 
ard political questions. The people would 
be always voting upon it, and Congress 
always voting upon it, and yet never set- 
pac it. A Government currency, issued 

redeemed, and In ita volume regulated 


by the Government, besides having no 
natural power of adapting itself to the 
wants of business, is altogether too much 
of a political machine to consult or follow 
the laws of sound finance. 

A paper circulation issued by banks and 
limited in its volume only by their ability to 
secure and redeem it is so purely a matter 
of business that it has nothing to do with 
politics. It regulates itself according to 
the wants of business, independently of 
political parties. It furnishes no capital for 
the politician to trade in and is trusted to 
no political party. Such a circulation, we 
are fully persuaded, is best for the people; 
and we hence favor the retirement of green- 
backs and the substitution therefor of bank 
notes. This, we are persuaded, is much 
better and safer for the country than the 
scheme of the greenbackers. 


) THE LAW OF SPECIE MOVEMENT. 


Gop and silver being being the commercial 
money of the trading world, and hence 
available in proportion to their quantity for 
the payment of debts everywhere, possess 
a cosmopolitan character. They are as 
migratory ana ubiquitous as commerce. 
The fact that they are coined may invest 
them with a specific character under the 
laws of a given country; but this does not 
change the general character or confine 
them to that country. Nothing is easier 
than recoinage; and hence when the coin 
of one country passes into another it can 
readily be assimilated to the latter by this 
process. Gold and silver coins pass from 
one country to another according to their 
weight and standard fineness. Their value 
isequal to the same amount of bullion. 
The fact of coinage adds nothing to and 
takes nothing from their cosmopolitan char- 
acter. They circulate on the credit of 
what thry ave as metals, and not on that 
of any pledge made by this or that govern- 
ment, or any law declaring them to be a 
legal tender, or any stamp fixed upon them. 
Coinage is simply «# process of certifying to 
their weight and purity. It addsnothingto 
their value as the money of the world. It 
is merely a local adjustment to a given 
country without affecting the general char- 
acter of the precious metals. 

What, then, governs the movement of 
these metals from one country to another ? 
What is the law which regulates their dis- 
tribution among the trading nations ? Pro- 
fessor Sumner, in his work entitled ‘“ His- 
tory of American Currency,” gives the fol- 
lowing answer to this question: 

‘The metals move away from the country in 
which prices are high to the country in which 
prices are low—that is, they go from the couo- 
tries where they have low value to the countries 
where they have high value.” 

The term price simply means the amount 
of money which it takes to buy any given 
commodity. Ifthe price be high as com- 
pared with the average in other countries, 
then this fact shows that money has there a 
low degree of purchasing power, lower 
than it has elsewhere. If this be a general 
fact in respect to the price of commodities, 
then such a country is a good one to sell in. 
It offers an inviting market for the products 
of other countries in which prices are 
cheaper; and by the natural instinct of trade 
they rush to this market for sale, coming to 
it as foreign importations. Gold and silver, 
having in this market a low purchasing 
value as compared with their value in 
other countries, just as naturally seek the 
higher market. 

Our currency system of legal-tender notes, 
not redeemable in gold or silver during and 
for years after the late war, led to a large 
inflation of prices in this country, and the 
consequence was that nearly all the specie 
of the country disappeared and went else- 
where under the laws of trade. Our annufi 
production of gold was greater than that of 
any other country, yet it went abroad to 
settle the large balance of trace against us. 
We exported nearly the whole of this 
annual product in the settlement of this 
balance of trade. It was not until the 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THERE continues to be an abundance of 
money seeking employment upon the mar- 
ket, for which, however, the demand is 
light owing to the quietness of trade, and 
the lack of interest there is felt by the busi- 
ness community in anything that has the 
semblance of speculation. The surround- 
ings of the market are satisfactory and the 
prospect for the future is exceedingly 
bright, with nothing perceivahle that is 
calculated to disturb the serenity of the 
present condition of affairs. 

It has been predicted that there will be a 
stringency in the market when the demand 
for the crop moving funds is made. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that there 
has been a great shrinkage in value of com- 
modities of all kinds, and that consequently 
less money will be required to meet the 
necessities of that demand than heretofore. 
During the week under review, loans were 
easily procured at 2 per cent., and there 
was very little inquiry even at that rate. 
The domestic exchanges at intericr points 
are without material change, the exception 
being at New-Orleans, where there has been 
arise to $1@$1.25 } $1,000 premium for 
commercial and $1 50 premium for bank. 

Srock Marxret.—The stock market has 
experienced a dull week, and everything is 
generally quict and uninteresting. There 
was a show of firmness in the dealings at 
one time which proved to be only spasmodic 
in character, as there was no legitimate 
basis for such a condition, The general 
feeling upon the street is one of uncertainty 
and fear, and even the regular operators 
find it difficult to decide upon what course 
to pursue, when surrounded by so many 
conflicting influences as there at present 
exists. Such being the case, there is but 
small chance for the few outsiders who have 
had the courage and desire to venture their 
investments. The prospect seems to favor 
higher prices for all dividend paying prices 
but in the present state of affairs these are 
not to be relied on, as the immediate future 
is, at the best, simply a matter of guess- 
work. The sales at the Stock Exchange 
for the past week amounted to 1,880,227 
shares, of which the following are the highest, 
lowest and closing quotations : 


sal High iow Clos 
D Ca, est, al an 
. Sualy wth. 


Adams Express...............5-+ 7 134 #8618845 +184 
American Express.............. 0 690 Rig =O 
Bat, Ti, Beh. cc cccvec ccocccccsece 100 2 29 2 
Am..Tel. and C. Co.........++++ 525 6735, «67 67 
Bank and Mer. Tel............. 100 12136 121% 11 
Bost. Air Line, pf...... ........ sO SBI 8 #1 
B., G. B, & Wertla......00..c000000 loo #2 882 8 
Canada Southern................ 14,835 66% 5835 65 
Canadian Pacific...............+ 20,217 69% «BRIG 59% 
tral Pacific.............00.+++ 8185 7255 T0de 71% 
fe) 8 eer 447 «(78% «678% 7% 
vee | eae 160 72 696 69% 
hos. and Ohio 2d pf 100 Wy Wy Wwe 
Chicago, Bur., and Q............ 3,254 124 124g 1284; 
Chicago and Alton.............. 460 135 154 =185- 
O., St. L. and Pitts.............. 12 My My «M4 
Chicago and N. W.............. 14,600 129 126% 129 
Chicago and N. W., pf.......... 1,410 147% 144% 14744 
Chicago, M., and St. P.......... 66,101 10834 101%G 108% 
Chi., M., and St. P., pf.......... 325 1194 183g 11835 
Colorado Coal.............0000+ lou 27 7 7 
Delaware, L., and West......... 168,078 1257, 122'% 125% 
Delaware and Hudson.......... 415 109 108% 18%; 
Denver and Rio Grande........ 67,480 4) 86% B8hy 
Kast Tennessee...............+++ 3650 8% B84 By 
East Tennessee, pf.............. #00 «17% «17 175% 
ENE BOP .cccscosscccscecescesce ao 67K C7 7 
Houston and Texas............. 300 6 «8668 
Mlinois Central.................. #39 139%5 I181}¢ 132), 
Ind., Bloom., and W......... 300 By hhky 
BN IGIIN, 0s cnn nvete+enseesecene 23,303 1084s 106%; 108 


Lake Erie and Western. ........ 90 «7 % 27 
Lonisville and Nashviile....... 






Long Island.. 

Manhattan, a. pe 350 25 25 
Mil. and L. Shore, pf a 100 48% 4B (48 
Metropolitan......... «-- 200 89 ao 89 


Michigan Central 


Minn. and St. Louis............. 300 24 23 nal 
Mutual Union Tel.............. 10 619 1B) 19 
Mo., Kan., and Texas............ 10,535 Wh 2/ 288, 
Missouri Pacific................ 26,850 lls 9  woxK 
Morris & Essex..............0006 161 123 123 «1% 
N. J. Cantral,........2sseerseeeee 1,41 87% 8 8734 
Wh. Fy Damte te. . 0.0.0 ccccececescesc 77,188 116% 11435 116% 
RR 10 17% «617% 178 
eS eee M4 8M 8G BBY 
N Y. & New Eng...........-.-.+ 200 20% 29% 29% 
Bi. Die Ne Bip AOE We. .00crercccee 23,474 8546 % Bbtg 
N. Y., Ont., and W. . 6895 2g 2g Bh 
Wi. J. GO, ap DE, Zan. .0,-ccccccee OO «10g «(1 «10K 
N. Y. U. and St. L., pref......... 0 2 wus @ 
Norfolk and West., pref......... 5,600 8034 88 Bs) 
Northern Pacific............... 25,063 49% 47% «df 
Northern Pacific, pref 82244 8894 85K 8K 
Ohio Southern.............. -... 10 67 7 7 
Ohjo and Mississippi 2500 2814 SMG 88% 
Oregon Imp. Oo.. no Mm) 8 
lA eee 35,652 77% Th% 77K 
SM cncacecesecch oct 7% 140 «#4186 )~=«6(187 
Ohio Contral, ,........00.00 e000 3100 8% «68 OM 
Pachfe Malkin... ..ievecoereveve 38 0 6tagOB 
and Reading 84,920 56% DEM. BOM 
600 188 «(180 (188. 
1% 17% 
6 
lads 
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improvement in the market for Government 
bonds, and quotations have been higher and 
prices steadier. The decline of last week 
was regained on the different series, and 
the transactions of the week were of con- 
siderable amount, owing to the great de- 
mand for investment. The closing quota- 
tions were as follows: 
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4a, 1907, coup. is 
Three per cents. 103 


RAILROAD Shiicns, ative bonds were 
quiet and strong, and prices were generally 
higher. The feature of the market was 
Texas & Pacific (Rio Grande Division) 
Firsts, which, on large transactions, ad- 
vanced to 83}. The important changes were 
an advance of 1} in Fort Worth & Denver 
City 5s, to 743; 14 in Richmond & Alle- 
ghany Firsts, to 724, and 1} in Oregon Rail- 
way & Navigation Firsts, to 108; and a de- 
cline of 1 per cent. in Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Consols, to 109. Rome, Watertown & Og- 
densburg Consols advanced }, to 71, but 
subsequently dropped to 69}. 


Bank Srocks.—The following are the 
closing quotations for city bank shares: 

































Bid. Asked. 

America......... 4 «5% | Marine 
American Ex... .124 130 |Mechanice’ 

utoh’s eS Drovis. 130 _ antile 

roadway...... 260 - erchants' ° 

Chase. cocecce WO bh x. 
Commetce. . . 14 1563¢' Market.. "186 -- 
Corn Exchange. 160 - OM ech’s & 'Trad’rs. lu 
Ohe' mica) 1 etropolitan ....165 170 
Central Nat'l.. . 127 130 Naasau............ 140 
—* uiheae - 
Chatham. | - 
Citizens’..........120 — North River.,..... _ 
East River = 

Jeventh Wa; _ 

irst Nation’! - 
Fourth Nation’) 105 
fifth Avenue. ‘ar 180 
UREN cosscunasos 20 | = 
German Amer’ 140 
Gallann.... 164 {Shoe & 
qormagis. ..20 — Seventh Wa: 125 

eld.,. . 12 State of NewY'rk.180 3 

nmeret. " 3 oe ic! olas heaec'e 

™m 8 leo 8... 

= ~s 185 = Enton nemaneethans = 

her Man’t....155 States Sai toe 

Manhattan,.....2152 165 | Wa ra Bt. Nath... 104 105 


Bank STaTEMENT.—The statement of the 
associated banks for the past week was an 
unsatisfactory exhibit. The changes in the 
averages show a decrease in loans of 
$1,105,800, a decrease in specie of $1,516,- 
700, a gain in legal tenders of $609,800, a de- 
crease in deposits of $2,629,200, and a con- 
traction in circulation of $204,800. The 
movement for the week results in a loss of 
surplus reserve of $249,600, but the banks 
still hold $9,339,725 in excess of the legal 


requirement. The following table gives 
figures in detuil : 
Legal Net 

Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders. UDevosita 
New York... 89,582,000 1,882,000 670,000 9,883,000 
Manhattan. 7,244,000 831,000 477,000 —, 718,000 
Merchanta’. 7,619,500 —_ 1,799,800 649,700 7,566,000 
Merbamics’. 7,849,000 1,120,000 1,108,000 —7, 195,000 
Union ...... 4,183,900 1,141,800 §=— 226,400 «3,687,900 
America 9,912,600 1,799,900 572,500 == 7,480,100 
Phenix...... 3,223,000 742,000 162,500 3,055,000 
"a 7,642,500 8,658,300 501,000 9,848,900 
Trad’sm'n's 3,192,400 461,000 71,900 2,099,800 
Falton...... 1,694,500 491,800 95,800 1,420,400 
Chemical... 12,978,800 3,498,100 483,900 12,904,400 
Mer. Exch.. 3,274,300 216,200 897,800 + —- 2,706,900 
Gallatin .... 4,416.300 506,200 177,100 2,452,800 
Btch& Dro. 1.870,500 381,900 71,200 1,868,900 
M’chs.&Tra. 983,000 195,000 112,000 1,080,000 
Greenwich.. _ 995,200 19,400 141,400 940,200 
Lea. Manuf. 2,976,300 278,700 871,900 2,253,500 
Sev'nth W'd 1,265,500 276,600 179,600 1,408,600 
Bt’te of N.Y. 3,693,800 770,200 «=-'175,600 «8,742,600 
Am. Ex..... 11,928,000 2,145,000 1,819,000 —‘11,878,000 
Commerce.. 16,416,800 4,405,000 1,582,300 18,819,800 
Broadway.. 6,256,500 788,200 845,700 — 4,716,800 
Mercantile.. 6,772,000 1,172,200 579,300 —- 6,870,400 
Pacific...... 2,523,500 475.300 = 164,200 ~——2,783,200 
Republic... 4,748,500 214,900 448,700 2,768,000 
Chatham.... 3,475,600 695,900 292,600 8,778,20- 
People’s... 1,560,400 98.900 157,600 = 1, 808, 50u 
N. America. 2,922,400 515,900 887,000 8,244,200 
Hanover.... 8,438,000 1,509,600 1,068,500 9,875,700 
Irving... .. 8,164,100 460,600 © 402,200 = ‘3,107,000 
Metropol’n. 13,690,000 1,625,000 588,000 — 9,406,000 
Citizene’.. 2,342,900 483,100 248,700 += 2,679,000 
Nassau..... 2,208,700 194,000 «205,300 = 2,508,000 
Market, .... 2,859,700 7 86,500 128,900 2,642,400 
St. Nicholas 2,377,000 186,400 56,300 1,860,800 
Shoe & Les. 2,610,000 637.000 ~=—s-190,000 8,081,000 
Corn Exch. 4,710,100 801,000 250,000 8,977,000 
Continent’). 6,141,600 — 1,526,600 «= «283,000 © «6,888,800 
Oriental .... 2,097,100 118,400 = 980,900 1,946;100 
Marine... .. 3,479,000 925,000 985,000 © 4,289,000 
Imp, & Tra. 19,099,800 4,948,100 810,000 «=: 21,986.500 
ae 20,104,400 8,480,000 1,552,500. 94,145,700 
vas fLbee 1,717,800 284,800 96,500 1,588,400 
N ver. 1,506,000 14,000 828,000. ‘1,880,000 
East River, 1,186,100 151,200 98,00 979,800 
Fourth Nat. 15,071.40 8,667,900 1,488,800 16,968,900 
Central Nat. 7,979,000 541,000 1,815,000 8,808,000 











Dee. Dee, Ine. Deo. 

Cemparisons $1,106,800' $516,700 $609,800 
Clearings for the week ending July 2ist. . 757,046,185 
do, do, do. July 28th... 689,815,295 
Balances for the week ending July ist... 32,948,507 
do. do. do. July Wth.. 24,959,188 


Forrian Exonaner.—The Foreign Ex} 
change market has been exceedingly dull} 
There has been no change in the posted rates, 
The closing quotations were for 60 day 
$4.824@4,83, for demand $4.863@4.87, for 
cable transfers $4.87}@4.87}, and for com; 
mercial bills $4.814@4.82. 









FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


The silver circulation of France is esti; 
mated at $600,000,000, and 3.06 per cent, 
more silver is given in this country as the 
equivalent of 100 cents gold than is done in 
France, 

The National Treasury contains a little 
over $200,000,000 of gold, against $147,000, - 
000 at the corresponding period last year 
and $126,000,000 the year before. As a 
matter of fact, the Treasury has never 
before contained as much gold as it does 
now, and never before has there been as lit- 
tle occasion for the standard silver dollars 
and the legal-tender notes as there is to-day, 

Secretary Folger has defined the status of 
the trade dollar with a lucidity and fullnes 
which seem to leave no room for fre 
argument and no excuse for continued mi 
understanding. He clearly shows that the 
Government owes the public no duty in 
this matter, and that it cannot properly be 
held responsible for the fact that the coi 
has passed so largely into circulation at itd 
face value. Congress in 1876 eerie 
enacted that the trade dollar should n 
longer be legal tender, the Treasury Depart, 
ment has no authority to order the Su 
Treasury officers to receive it, as it has bee 
requested to do. 

The following is the text of the one hun 
dred and twenty-first call for the redemp; 
tion of bonds of the 5 per cent. funded loan 
of 1881, continued at 84 per cent, from 
August 12th, 1881: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Wasuinaton, D. 0., July 26th, 1883. f 


By virtue of the authority conferred by law 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury, notice is 
hereby given that the bonds hereinafter indicated 
will not be accepted for surrender and exchangé 
into 3 per cent. bonds, and that the principal 

. 





and accrued interest of the bonds hereinbelow 
designated will be paid at the Treasury of the 
United States in the City of Waahington, D. C., 

on the Ist day of November, 1883, and that the 

interest on said bonds will’ ceasé on that day, 
viz.: All registered bonds of the acts of July 14, 
1870, and Jan. 20, 1871, continned aot teteh 
pleasure of the Government under the 

of circular No. 52, dated May 12, 1881, to bear 
interest at the rate of 3}¢ per cent. per aunam 
from Aug. 12, 1881, and which constitute the 
residue of those issued under the acts of July 14, 
1870, and Jan. 20, 1871, known as continued 5s, 
and which have not heretofore been called of 
which have not been offered for surrender and 
exchange into 3 per cent. bonds of the act of July 
12, 1882, The bonds embraced in this circular 
are those last dated and numbered, as required 
by section 8 of the act of July 14th, 1870, and in- 
clude those which have been issued on tranéfers 
since the one hundred and twentieth call was 
issued. The three months’ interest due Nov. Ist, 
1888, on the above deseribed bonds will not be 
paid by checks forwarded to the holders of the 
bonds, but will bo paid with the principal to the 
holders at the time of presentation. Any of the 
bonds embraced in this call will be redeemed 
prior to their maturity upon presentation to this 
department, interest being paid to the date of 
such redemption. Bonds forwarded for redemp- 
tion should be addressed to the “Secretary of 
the Treasury, Division of Loans, etc., Washing- 
ton, D.O.” and all the bonds called by this cirou- 
lar should be assigned to the ‘Secretary of the 


ears 8 lor redemption.” Where checks in 
yment are $ desired in fare of any aoe iba, the 
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BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


59 WALL 8., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, and France, 


OOMMERCIAL and ‘TRAVELERS CREDITS. 


MIDDLESEX BANKING 
| Sees, COMPANY Connecticut 


Incorporated a = lawe of pete Me oe arm and sub- 





of the 
STATES BANK COMMISSIONERS. 


6 til ite B DS 
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The Safe Deposit Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 


The First Established in the World, 


FRANCIS H. JENKS, President, 


140, 142 and 144 Broadway, 


corner Liberty Street, 
Rents Safes in its Burglar-proof Vaults (#15 
to $200 per annum) ; also receives on 


Hpac! Depot, under Guasaatey, 


Bonds, Stocks, Mortgages, with the 
Bonds, wn Ye Valuable Papers. 


SILVER and d JEWELRY, 


For the Summer Months, or Longer. 


DENVER CITY R’Y CO. 


Gold 6s, Due 1901. 
FOR SALE BY 


WILBOUR JACKSON & CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


TAINTOR &HOLT, 


10 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
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No Risk; ramiek 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid, as English Conscls or U. 8. Bonds | 


For Ciroular address the 


Central filinots Pinanclal Agency, Jacksonville IIL 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


Sand7 NASSAU STREET, NEW Y vag 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PH 
DELP TA: PORTLAND BLOOK. 
CHICAGO, 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 
te and 
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Spot Companies having construction and 
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August 2, 1888. | THE INDEPENDENT. 4982) | 2) 
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Rich. and W. Poo... se. ecseeees 310,000 ‘Olty Railwa: . bearing 6 per cent. ' ; 
St.Paul & D...... @ol,000 6.277, interest, Se pe oh SAFE 8 ‘(PER CENT. 
St. Paul & D., pf. 708,40 ng which will be. sent on application MORTGAGE LOLS. 
Standard Mining . renee END8.—The Exchange | Now te the best season of obtain some of 
St. L., and 8. F., pf ai iow Lat’ | ance Company has declared « semi-annval THE toro 104% 
os. 5 We. got é "rOoumiy Siem esr | dividend of” three: and aihall per ects, 
St. P. and Omaha, pref.......... 1,390 10424 108% 1044 | Ger~Amer... 2,908,400 $29,700 §=—108,700 pa, oy Saag it Ist. FIRST “MORTGAGES 
T. and St. L,, M. and A........ 100 2054 2036 20% | Chase........ 94,407,700 1,195,000 58,5 6,617,200 he New York National Exchange Bank UPON IMPROVED PRODUQTIVE FAKMS 
Texas and Pacific...... ........ 34,400 94% 38 843 | Bifth Ave... 2,116,100 457,700 «= «109,400» 2,198,800 | has declared a dividend of three and a-half eo ante. Wate emai 
Union Pacific................006 9 574 96s 923 987§ | GermanEx. 1,809,300 64,000 195,000 > | per cent. wary August 1st. i 
Wab., 8t.L,andP ............ 7,600 26% oe ur mete. sae 91,700 moe u A. na! Bank of the Republic has 47 WILE PAY 
W., St. L.,and P., pref.........+ 41,820 41% » B. Hav. O0e, mse 9. lared a dividend of four per cent., pay- ANY ORR SERKING 
Feschdole er 89 WL ML «ML Lénooln NL. 1,898,400 «201,900 146,900 -——‘1,379,90) 

Tuten 0 9 semnsespeencnene 62,784 80% 79 80% | Garfield Nat 889,000 48,300 44,500 696,200 pana August hwo +~ ——--—-— DESIRABLE INVESTMENTS 

U. 8. Bonps.—There has been a slight |  Total....9297,350,800 6,813,000 827,108,700 933,575.90) PETTY Syvrep Sinan ti | |: aac Seo ales or can wot erpetentae e -Aipare 


and approved by us, By frequent visita to the locali- 
ties where these loans are placed we can obtain the ' 


BEST SECURITIES 
AND 
HIGHEST RATES OF INTEREST, 


Special attention ie invited to the value o/ THE PRO- 
puots of these farms making them 


RELIABLE SECURITIES 
for the payment of interest-bearing loams. Ali mor 
gages payable at our office and for sale in sums to suit 
purchasers, 
SEND FOR A LIST OF OUR LOANS. 
GEO. W. MOORE & CO., 


281 Mar Sr., Harrrorp, Cr. 
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E. P. GATES, 


Pres, Merchants’ Bank, 
Mention this paper QR. RKA, DAK. 


PER CENT. NET. _ 
§ seer erent 
& HASTINGS, Minneapolis, Minn. 

DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


The re of the Republic. 


New Yous, ete Ts88. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
a semi-annual dividend of THREE AND A HALF 
PER CENT,, payable August let, 1488, Transfer hooka 
Will be doses frome 23ly teen to Anema et, 


Spa Secretary, 














on presentation of DIVIDEND WARRANT No. 14 
on or after Aug. road, Steve, New Konk Gity. 
r. 


ere ee 
FARRAGIT TBD IMSHRANGE C0 


346 Broadway, 
BRANCH OFFICE, 152 BROADWAY. 


New Yonx, July loth, 1983. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS 0OM- 
PANY have this day declared a Semi-Annual Diyi- 

dend of BIX PER CENT., payabie on 

SAMUEL DARBER, Bocretary. 

Office of ¥IRE) 
18 Broadway, 1X, 18th, 1988.) 

HE BOARD OF umectors ‘HAVE THIS 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[August 2, 1883. 
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STATISTICS OF IMMIGRATION. 


Tue recent official report on immigration 
to the United States for the year ending 
June 80th, contains the figures on this sub- 
ject for each year back to 1830. The exhibit 
is as follows: 

Alien pas- Immi- 





Alien pas- Immi- 





sengers§ grants sengers grants 

Period. arrived. arrived. Period. arrived. arrived. 
socoeee 119,501 

soeecee 118,616 

soenake 160,237 

soveees 80,724 

cocoons 89,007 

coovcee 174,524 

198,195 

247,468 

166,112 

298,967 

ereceee 282,189 

852,768 

mabods 887,208 

abese 821,350 

sseeses 404,806 

146... «6 oF ee ae 459, 90% 
1847....... , Ok rrr $18,339 
TR4n - «226,627 227,498 
18....... | en 160,986 
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It should be noticed that until the year 
1856 no distinction was made between the 
immigrants coming to the United States to 
reside and the alien passengers who came to 
this country simply for temporary purposes, 
expecting soon to return. Both classes are 
grouped together as alien passengers, with- 
out any indication as to those who were im- 
migrants for permanent residence in the 
United States. 

The figurea beginning with the year 1856, 
givein one column the whole number of 
alien passengers arrived in each year, and 
in another column the number that were 
immigrants with a view to permanent resi- 
dence in the United States, On compar. 
ing the two columns, as above given, we 
find that far the larger proportion of the 
alien passengers were in fact immigrants. 
There were in 1882, for example, 816,272 
alien passengers who arrived in this coun- 
try, and of this number 788,992 were {mmi- 
grants who came to make this country their 
home. §8o in 1883 the arrivals of alien pass- 
engers numbered 649,101, and of this num- 
ber 699,114 were immigrants. The same 
general fact holds true of all the above table. 
The most of the people who come to the 
United States from foreign countries do not 
come for temporary business purposes or as 
sightseers, but to be residents and become a 
part of the population of the land. This is 
one of the reasons for the rapid increase of 
our population, especially for a series of 
years past in which immigration has been 
greatly increased. 

The prime factor of the power and 
strength of a country is furnished by its 
population; and in this respect the ele- 
ment of number, as well as that of quality, 
is an important circumstance. No country 
can be strong or become very rich that has 
a small population. It lacks in the 
element of numbers. A country that has 
a large population which is rapidly in- 
creasing and which can be indefinitely in- 
creased without being overcrowded, is not 
only strong for all purposes, whether of 
peace or war, but is all the time becoming 
stronger. This is precisely the condition 
of the United States as a nation to-day. 
This nation now has a larger population 
than any nation in Europe with the excep- 
tion of Russia; and it will not be many 
years before it will pass ahead of Russia in 
this respect. Beginning with less than 
three millions at the time of the Revolution, 
ithas in about a century grown to be one 
of the strongest nations on the earth, and 
thoroughly established the practicability of 
government by the people and for the peo- 
ple, without the help of crowned heads. 


AGRICULTURAL GROWTH. 


AGricuLtuRAL industry is the funda- 
mental industry of the United States, with- 
out which the other industries would for 
the most part not exist atall. The rate of 
ite growth during the last decade is indi- 
cated by the fact that in 1880 the aggregate 
number of farms in the United States was 
4,008,907, whereas in 1870 the number was 
2,650,985, which is an increase of about 





fifty-one per cent. between the two peri- 
ods. The increase in the Northern, West- 
ern and Pacific States is due to the rapid 
settlement of these states by a farming pop- 
ulation. The increase at the South, espe- 
cially in the cotton states, is explained in 
part by the subdivision of large plantations 
and other changes in the habits of the peo- 
ple brought about by the war and the aboli- 
tion of slavery. Texas, Arkansas and 
Florida have received a large immigration 
within the past ten years; and this has con- 
tributed to the rapid multiplication of 
farms. 

This increase in the number of farms has 
called for a corresponding increase in the 
number of establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of agricultural implements. In 
1880 there were in the United States 1,943 
such establishments, with an invested capi- 
tal of $62,109,688, giving employment to 
89,580 persons, whose wages amounted to 
$15,359,610; and the total value of the 
materials used in such manufacturing was 
$31,531,170. 

One of the characteristic features of 
American farms is the live stock thereon. 
The last census gives the following figures 
for 1880: Horses, 10,857,981, showing an 
increase of 45 per cent. since 1870; mules 
and asses, 1,812,932, an increase of 61 per 
cent.; working oxen, 998,970, an increase 
of 25 per cent.; milch cows, 12,448,598, an 
increase of 39 per cent.; other neat cattle, 
22,488,590, an increase of 66 per cent.; 
sheep, 35,191,656, an increase of 24 per 
cent.; swine, 47,683,931, an increase of 90 
per cent. This does not include ranch 
stock nor horses, mules, cows and swine in 
cities or elsewhere belonging to persons not 
owning or occupying farms. It simply ap- 
plies to the live stock raised on farms for 
the purpose of food, or used in conducting 
the operations of farming. 

The slaughtering and packing establish- 
ments of the United States, not including 
those for retail purposes, in 1880, were 872, 
with an invested capital of $49,419,213, 
giving employment to 27,297 persons, whose 
wages amounted to $10,508,580. The value 
of the animals slaughtered was $267,738,902 ; 
and the value of the products when ready 
for the market was $808,562,418. 

The increase in the production of cereals 
and hay has kept pace with the increase in 
the number of farms. And this same in- 
crease in farms and fn their products may 
go on for a long series of dezades to come 
without reacking the ultimate limit of the 
land capacities of the United States. The 
population may double again, and keep 
doubling; and while, of course, it will be- 
come more and more dense with its in- 
crease, the territory of the United States is 
amply sufficient to sustain and feed an in- 
definite growth. It is difficult to fix a limit 
to its capacity in this respect. Developed 
and brought into a high state of culture, it 
could give subsistence and employment to 
a population equal to the present population 
of the globe. 
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THE TRADER. 


Tux trader isa middleman who stands 
between the producer and the consumer 
and performs an important function in 
respect to each. In reference to the former 
he is a buyer and in reference to the latter 
he is a seller. He buys to sell and makes 
his profits by adding to the price of what 
he sells. He consequently furnishes a 
double market—one for producers to sell.in 
and another for consumersto buy in. They 
meet each other and make their exchanges 
through him. The consumer buys com- 
paratively but very little of the actual pro- 
ducer; and hence nearly the whole ma- 
chinery of commerce is a machinery created 
and conducted by traders. The place of 
production and that of consumption are 
usually so wide apart that the services of 
the trader are not only a great convenience 
to society, but indispensable to its progress. 
If every consumer had to find the producer 
to get what he wants, or every producer 
had to find the actual consumer to dispose 
of what he has to sell there would be not 
only an immense loss of time, but a very 
inadequate supply of human wants. Such 
a system of exchanges is not compatible 
with anything like an advanced state of 
civilization. 

We bence find, in all countries not in the 
state of absolute barbarism, a class of per- 





sons whose exclusive business is that of 
trade. While they do not change the utility 
or character of the products of industry, 
they do gather them at given points in large 
amounts and in great variety. These points 
are for the-most part cities and villages. In- 
deed cities and villages are chiefly the crea- 
tions of trade—receiving and distributing 
centers, where not only traders live, but 
where producers and consumers meet each 
other, the one to sell and the other to buy. 
An ordinary country store is, on a small 
scale, an epitome of the whole idea. The 
owner purchases an assortment of commod- 
ities for sale, suiting the quantity and kind 
to the demands of his customers. From 
these customers he receives either other 
commodities or cash in exchange. If the 
former, he sells them to other customers; 
and if the latter, then with it he buys other 
commodities for sale. Increase the number 
of such stores at a given locality, and we 
have a village. Increase the number still 
further, and we have a city. Every city was 
first a village, and both are mainly trading 
centers. Neither would be possible without 
trade. 

All trade being at last nothing but an ex- 
change of the products of industry, it fol- 
lows that the trading class, who produce 
nothing, but simply buy to sell, must in the 
price of products impose what may be 
called a commercial tax upon the other 
classes of society. This tax is levied and 
collected in the price of commodities. The 
consumer who buys a barrel of flour of a 
dealer in flour has to pay the trader’s price 
—that is tosay, the producer’s price, with 
the additional charge imposed by the trader. 
If there be but one trader standing between 
the producer and the consumer, then there 
is but one such charge. If, however, there 
be two or three traders—as the importer of 
flour from a foreign country, the wholesale 
dealer in flour, and also the retail dealer, of 
whom the consumer purchases—then three 
commercial taxes are aggregated in the final 
price. All their expenses and profits must 
be added to the producer’s price and paid 
by the consumer. 

We hence see that the nearer the pro- 
ducer and the consumer are to the market 
at which they make their exchanges the 
less dependent they are upon traders and 
the less the commercial tax which must be 
paid on the products of industry. This is 
one of the many arguments that show the 
advantages of purely domestic trade when 
compared with foreign commerce. If the 
same people could produce all they con- 
sume, and as cheaply as a portion of it can 
be produced abroad, there would be no 
motive for foreign trade and no advantage 
in it. So far as they can do so it is best 
that they should, since they thereby create 
their own market, reap the entire advant- 
ages of trade, and lessen the commercial 
tax on consumption. Commerce is simply 
a means to an end, and the fewer the mid- 
dlemen it employs the less its charge upon 
the products of industry. There is, of 
course, no objection to foreign commerce 
in its proper sphere; yet the thrift and 
prosperity of a country must depend main- 
ly upon that commerce which is purely do- 
mestic, by having the production and the 
consumption within its own territory. 

~~ + 


DRY GOODS. 


Tuere has been an improvement in the 
dealings of the dry goods market during 
the past week, with a large influx of buyers 
who were determined on business, as results 
show a large volume of sales. The large 
auction sale of cotton goods which occurred 
on Thursday disposed of a varied line of 
fabrics at very satisfactory prices and ac- 
complished the establishment of a market 
value on cotton goods which was as sur- 
prising as it was agreeable to all interested. 
The prices realized were very close to the 
market quotations, which proves conclu- 
sively that there is a point of depression 
beyond which prices will not go. The 
effect of the sale upon the market is looked 
upon as beneficial in all its bearings and 
will be conducive in promoting a healthier 
basis for future operations. Some inconven- 
lence was experienced through the impaired 
telegraphic facilities, resulting from the 
atrike of the telegraph operators, in commu- 
nicating with distant points, and the order 
demand was perceptibly checked thereby. 
Local jobbers have operated in dress goods, 








sackings, ginghams, prints, flannels and 
other Fall goods, and purchases in this con- 
nection were made without hesitancy, and, 
in fact, with a good deal of freedom; but 
most kinds of staple cotton and woolen 
goods were taken in accordance with actual 
wants, the low ruling rates for raw materials 
having convinced buyers that there is no 
good reason for anticipating a higher range 
of values for manufactured goods at pres- 
ent. 

The outlook fora healthy Fall trade is 
steadily improving and there is a reasonable 
certainty that large quantities of manufac- 
tured goods will berequiredfor actual con- 
sumption. 

Corron Goops.—The successful result of 
the large trade sale has imparted a much 
better tone to the cotton goods market and 
the business of the week was of fair propor. 
tions. Brown and bleached goods were 
taken in small parcels to a fair amount, and 
there was a steady call for wide sheetings; 
but colored cottons were mostly quiet. Cot- 
ton flannels are moving freely on account 
of back orders, and a considerable amount 
of new business was reported in some quar- 
ters by agents representing popular makes. 

Print Cloths continue quiet, but prices 
are unchanged on the basis of 3}c. for 
64x64s and 8 1-16c. for 56x60s. 

Prints.—Agents have done a fairly satis- 
factory business in printed calicoes. Few 
large sales were reported, but transactions 
were numerous and footed up a fair aggre- 
gate, most relative activity having been 
noticed in standard and 56x60 dark fancies. 
Robes and furniture prints are more sought 
for, and indigo-blucs are moving steadily. 
The jobbing trade is gradually improving 
and some of the large jobbers report a fair 
package business in certain calicoes. 

Ginghams.—There was a fair movement 
in dark dress styles from agents’ hands, and 
chambrays, seersuckers, suitings, etc., 
were taken in small lots for immediate dis- 
tribution. 

Dress Goops have been moderately ac- 
tive. Fancy worsted fabrics, as brocades, 
brocatels, changeable effects, etc., are 
meeting with more attention, and staple 
goods, as cotton-warp cashmeres, etc., are 
doing very well. Soft all-wool suitings and 
sackings continue in good request, and 
matelasse flannels are moving in liberal 
quantities. A fair call for dyed fancy cot- 
ton fabrics is reported in some quarters, 
but prices are very low and not very re- 
munerative to manufacturers. 

Wooten Goops.—Improvement is noted 
in the market for woolen goods, and 
although trade has not fully recovered in 
all departments there is a better feeling pre- 
vailing in this line. In clothing woolens 
the re-order trade is quite steady and is en- 
larging gradually in volume. It is particu- 
larly so in the finer qualities of cassimeres, 
on some of which further orders have to be 
refused. It was gratifying to agents to 
note, under these circumstances, that buy- 
ers are content to make other selections. 
The shrinkage of supplies through the stop- 
page of production is beginning to be 
noticed, and it is learned that manufactur- 
ers are favorable to a continuance of the 
closing policy until stocks are adjusted to 
the condition of the market. 

Hostery AND Unperwear.—The hosiery 
trade was fair in both plain and fancy lines, 
and agents are quite busy in completing by 
deliveries the excellent trade that has been 
had. Underwear is in moderate request 
generally, and some makes are doing very 
well. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

In the market for foreign goods some of 
the cheaper descriptions of foreign goods 
are being more freely taken. British dress 
goods are doing unusually well. End-and- 
end goods, shot lusters and mixtures in 
mohair, pongee, serge, etc., especially the 


silk-mixed goods, are largely sold to arrive. . 


There is a good demand for poplins, French 
wool beiges, foule beiges, shoodas, and 
black and colored cashmeres. The demand 
for black and colored velveteens is large, 
and brocaded velveteens in all shades are 
being freely taken for trimmings. In ad- 
dition to the new business in these goods, 
there are large deliveries for some of them 
on early orders. Silk velvets and velvet 
ribbons are bought, especially by the mil- 
linery jobbing trade, at advancing prices. 
Not much has been yet done in general fine 
goods. A very few fine French dress goods 
and some silks of staple kinds have been 
be geet but it is too early yet for this class 
of trade. 
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The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist, 1888, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week 1883. 1882, 
Entered at the port ........ ++ $1,989,073 $8,345,587 
‘Thrown on the market....... 1,994,210 3,015,878 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 68,686,073 77,775,909 
Thrown on the market...... 68,419,128 76,240,510 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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DOMESTIC AXMINSTERS, THIS SEASON'S 


STYLES, FROM $1.75 PER YARD. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& CO., 
Sixth ave. and 13th-st. 


MILLS & GIBB, 
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Laces,Embroideries, White Goods, 
Linens, Silks,Ribbons, Crapes, 
Notions, Hosiery, Under- 
wear, Gloves, Cur- 

tains, etc. 


BROADWAY AND GRAND ST.. 
YORK. 


R. H. MACY & 60., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
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GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODE 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 
ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
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We Call Particular Attention to Our 
COLORED SILKS, BLACK SILKS, 
SILK & LISLE GLOVES, MILLINERY, 


LINEN GOODS, UNDERWEAR, 

DRESS GOODS, LACES, 

BOYS’ CLOTHING HOSIERY, 
LACE CURTAINS, ETC., 


~ TOURISTS. — 


Mail Orders will receive prompt 
attention. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
% Our Summer style * 
and price book * 
tells how to order % 
Clothing, Shirts or * 
Furnishing Goods. * 
A postal request * 
will getit. # KH & 
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New York........ ooegevess — 89 @— 41 
YE: 
BAAD. covey sosdecic > erent — 664,@— 68 
Pennsylvania.... .... ..++« — @— 68 
Beans: 
WRONG ss «sessions v0cckites 225 @ 2 60 
OS Or 255 @ 2 60 
Debtrcthcctaresoncaness - 225 @ 2 80 
Green, 1 @ bush,....... 120 @1 2% 
Southoen Hiaok Eye, # 2 
bush, bag.........0+065 —— @ — 
PROVISIONS, 
ee N #16 00 @817 00 
WM agcovccccsece 1 
Extra Prime............ @ 15 00 
Prime Mess.,.......--.- 1600 @ 17 00 
DP racrectchoictceses 17 560 @ 13 00 
Bacon : 
et Cas bahsownins ereee ae @ ‘x. 
Short Rib........ edocs 850 @ 875 
Cur Meats 
Hams...... — 144@ — 16 
Smoked Shoulders.......— 84@ — 9 
Smoked Strips........... -4 @—1b 
. 815 00 @816 00 
15 00 @ 16 00 
17 00 @ 18 00 
- 19 00 @ 20 00 
, 21 00 @ 22 00 
19 00 @ 19 50 
- 2900 @ 80 00 
27 00 @ 28 00 
23 00 @ 24 00 
HAY 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100 lbs...8 85 @@— 90 
good, “ -—70 @ — 80 
- 60 @ — 65 
—b5 @ — 65 
tome —— @— 56 
soe —45 @ — 50 
sees ~60 @ — 55 
+++. —40 @ — 50 
-+ —40 @ — 56 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
State Creamery, fair to cholow 19@21 
Ghats Duicy, gels Besse AOR 20@21 
Western, Factory, fair to choice... . 18@165 


/ 








Indiana Medium, unwashed.......... 28 @35 
hein: Whe WS decibel 26 @27 
“ Coarse and quarter blood....20 @28 
N. yun, and Ind., washed X - 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., No. 1......../40 ois 
“ “ 6 MGs Dinweie a 35 4 
“ “ ~ ‘  oommon...... 28 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. X and XX...40 @48 
“ “6 © ER. csodss 48 
a a re Re 
ad “ wee Ss A ei 
“ “ * common,. ..80 
Burry at value. hae _ 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... - 00 
Listers’ Stand, Sw hate 87 00 00 
‘*  Ammoniated Dis’d Bone 32 00 @85 00 
“ U. 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @30 50 
“* Ground Bone........... 81 00 @83 50 
‘* Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @81 00 
“ Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 00 
ova Fertilizer...... 47 00 aso 00 
‘* Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 00:@385 00 
Baker's Potato Fertilizer ........ 50 00 
“ t We  etesehe 60 00 
© Qabbage %@ oL.0d. 51 00 
‘* AA Ammoniated Super- 
hosphate Fertilizer. . 45 00 
‘* Pelican Bone Fertilizer, 87 60 
- arene 
eee pw Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Mich Carbon Works) 60 00 
‘Meh “Carbon Works) 45 00 
Mattielt Ferfilinese: (in lots lens 
than car-load)............ 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lote) 40 00 
Sardy’s Peruvian Guano » 4 
hate 24 00 
t on orders of 5 tons or over.) 
85 00 
25 00 
83 00 
ee 00 
’ 62 50 
Fi 3 48 00 
Allen’s PP -.. 95 00 @388 00 
Soluble ; Guano,......... 45 00 @48 00 
Guano, Peray n, rectified, on 8 8 $2 0 
or 
(ROO Tht Doc « ncncce sgepncgen 52 00 00 
Bone, d average...... 80 00 - 
German P. lt, i... 725 @ 7.75 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)..... 8 00 @ 9 00 
‘uriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per ° 14 
Mas saperien st an sco DG 13 
Dee ae pe YE font 
ASHES.—We quote 3 
for Pearl, a 








Wucceebeece: ee 18 @19 
8914 @8 9 16 
- 89 @— — 
@ 9 65 

DRESSED POULTRY 
-— 17 @— 18 
— 20 @— 4 
— 17 @— 18 
Ducks, per Ib = Gr 

c DB snsaike cadtecnnenwl — - 
ce) oer -_ - 8 00 @ 4 50 
a ey +» 5 See 
Potatoes, Southern, new......... 1 25 $ 1 50 
Potatoes, L. I. per bbl........... 125 @ 1 5O 
Cucumbers, L. 1., per 100.......— — @— 80 
Green Peas, L, I., per bag....... 1 50 @ 2 00 
String Beans, L. I.............. 50 @ 1 50 
Tomatoes, South Jersey, per box.— 60 @— 76 
sreeinen, Se r re oe by @— Ss 
rnips, Russia, Jerse r bbl.— _ 
™ DOMESTIC Uilten #ROIT be 

Apples, Jersey, Bough, per bbl..82 00 @®2 50 
Apples, red, Astrachan, percrate 100 @ 1 50 
Apples, green, per crate........ @ 1 00 
Pears, South, Bartlet,p’r 1-3 bush 200 @ 8 50 
Pears, sugar, per MUN. checeetan 250 @ 8 50 
Huckleberrice, Jersey, per box.., 1 00 @ 1 25 
Blackberries, Upper Jersey, per qt— 8 @ —10 

Blackberries, South Jersey, Wilson, 

DEE. GE. n ache op. ch» cone ng eo @—9 
Currants, cherry, per qt......... 56 @ 6 
Currants, small, per Ib........ 2 @ 23¢ 
Watermeions, extra, per 100....14 00 @16 00 
Watermelons, prime............ 12 00 @1% 00 
Watermelons, small............. @10 00 
Muskmelons, N. J. Jenny Lind, 

per | RT ee @ 1% 
Muskmelons, Va., Jenny Lind 

Ld DPR nergy oc'sade Sthadges 5 @100 
Peaches,Del.,and Md., perb’s’k’'t 650 @ 1 00 
Peanuts, y sane hand-p’k’d. oe: 0% 

EE ET ers es 
POGUE, WE Ps ncs02s a ccennene —6 @—7 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced,..........s0.s0085 =8 @-9 
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Iusurance. 


THE COST OF LIFE INSURANCE. 





Ix course of a series of articles in Tue 
INDEPENDENT, more than a year ago, we 
sought to make plain, although we did not 
stop to argue the proposition, that life in- 
surance is not a commodity which can be 
cheapened by any variations in method or 
association. Insuring life consists in assem- 
bling under one compact a number of per- 
sons, and in collecting from them enough 
money to pay certain agreed amounts on 
the death of each. There are working ex- 
penses to be provided for under any form of 
association, and there is, on the other hand, 
an income from interest, secured by every 
level-premium association, but not (the ex- 
ceptions being so rare that they may be dis- 
regarded) by the asseasment societies. Ex- 
penses may, of course, be somewhat greater 
or less, according to the honesty and ability 


of the persons in charge; but mortal- 


ity is the overwhelmingly greater factor of 


cost. What can be done with that? Care 
in the medical selection of risks, and secur- 
ing a sufficiently large and scattered body 
of risks to get an “average,” is all that can 
be done. No assessment society can do this 
any better than the level-premium com- 
pany, and (although it is theoretically open 
to them to do this) it is entirely probable 
that no assessment society ever did or ever 
will secure as good a selection of risks as 
do the regular companies, for reasons quite 
natural and intelligible. Then if the assess- 
ment plan can really furnish insurance any 
cheaper, the cheapness must come by more 
economical operation. We are aware that 
the stock plea for that plan is that it does 
work economically, and that the ‘‘ old-line’) 
companies charge too much, the excess be- 
ing wasted in salaries, buildings, etc., and 
returned in ‘‘ dividends,” the remainder be- 
ing indefinitely heaped up. 

This we do not dwell upon, the present 
question being whether level-premium com- 
panies cen furnish insurance as cheaply as 
by the post-mortem assessment plan, not 
whether they do. Insurance is not a com- 
modity which can be bought (and hence 
sold) at lower rates by any co-operative 
plans or by any varieties of getting in and 
paying out the money. In thia the co- 
operatives show cunning, by adopting a 
misleading title which induces people to 
think that the success (theoretical rather 
than practical, in this country, so far) of 
co-operative stores can be transferred to 
life insurance. But if people would only 
take potice, and permanently remember, 
that insuring life is not a co-operative store 
business, but that the money must be paid 
in, and the laws of mortality must have 
their way, they would probably learn to 
put to every new assessment society the 
question we have often urged: How will 
you get in the money ? 

Here is an illustration not at all inapt. 
Youth calls tor little, age calls for much. 
** Old line” life insurance averages the thing, 
and the assessment plan does not. The 
level premium is an iron wedge without 
any taper, all the metal being so disposed 
as to be uniform in thickness from one end 
to the other. The assessment plan puts the 
metal in the usual wedge shape, and the 
wedge goes in beautifully easy at the thin 
end, without creating any disturbance; but 
when the thicker portion comes on the re- 
sistance increases and the wedge breaks. 
What then? A new wedge is produced 
and assurances are given that this is quite 
different from the others, and will never 
grow appreciably thicker. 

The Kansas co-operative sheet from which 
we quoted last week avers, with a flourish, 
that assessment insurance has paid ‘‘mil- 
lions "(!) to widows and orphans, has com- 
pelled the regular companiesto adopt non- 
forfeiture and to devise plans in imitation 
of the co-operative ones, designed to render 
them unnecessary. These assertions are 
too amusing for serious consideration, and 
the last, as an argument on behalf of the 
assessment scheme, is as if one should say 
on behalf of horse-stealing that it had com- 
pelled legislatures to enact laws against it. 





(We shall yor; for the charge, in some 
co-eperative ‘that Tus ENT 
has said that co-operative insurance is no 
better than horse stealing, this being the 
usual mode of exercise of co-operative 
logic.}] Nobody denies that assessment 
societies have succeeded in compelling rec- 
ognition of their existence. Weeds spread 
and farmers have to acknowledge the fact. 
That life insurance companies have endeav- 
ored to treat the co-operative disease 
homeopathically and to offer lower-priced 
insurance, as far as could be without im- 
pairing the quality, is commendable. 

How far are they able to do this? Fur- 
ther than most people are aware. They 
could offer the same quality of insurance 
at the co-operative price. But they will not. 
They offer the same kind of insurance, 
however, at rates not much more than the 
co-operative, but with an important dif- 
ference. It is renewable term insurance, 
for a specific term only; not really a desir- 
able form and not what any intelligent man 
who understood the facts would be likely 
to choose; hence the life companies do not 
press it, and not all of them issue it at all. 
But they offer it openly for what it is, 
whereas the assessment societies offer it as 
not merely, term™ but life (#.e. for life) in- 
surance, which it is not; and they invari- 
ably compare their term rates (or the thin 
end of the wedge) with the adjusted and 
averaged for-life rates of regular com- 
panies. 

Our Kansas friend cites “examples” of 
thin-end assessments, for four or five 
years, calling forabout $8 per $1,000 at 
age 45. Term insurance regularly costs 
say $18 at that age. We have before us 
tables of a New England Company, by 
which at age 40, a $1,000 policy will be 
issued for $18.60, renewable for nine years 
at #12.60 annually, making $182 for the 
term, or $18.20 a year. A policy at 82 in 
the Mutual Benefit, after running five 
years ($118.50) will be continued for 
another five without more payment, mak- 
ing #11.85 per year for the ten. We have 
before us other actual examples of renewable 
term (or its practical equivalent) insurance, 
in substantial companies about which there 
is no question, furnished at $13.07, $13.36 
and $10.92. 

It ia not necessary for us to multiply ex- 
amples. If we put firmly into the' head of 
readers who never thought of such a thing 
before the fact that the plachbeck of assess- 
ment insurance comes pretty near to the 
actual money outlay sufficient to procure 
veritable insurance of the same kind (but of 
such different quality as between pinchbeck 
and gold) we have effected enough for one 
week. But before you are persuaded to 
join an assessment society, why not go to 
one or two companies and inquire into this 
matter of actual cost? For if a single man 
can be found who will say that he would 
not prefer a policy in any level-premium 
company to one in any assessment societr, 
but for the difference in first cost, we will 
give his name and address all the publicity 
he can crave, as being that of a psychologi- 
cal curiosity. 


Se ——— 


ONE OR TWO QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED. 


Question: Why does a pound of lead 
weigh more than a pound of feathers? 

Answer: Because it doesn’t. 

Atthe convention of assessment societies 
held in this city in September last Mr. Al- 
exander Gardner, of Washington—one of 
their great lights, since removed by death— 
read an essay devoted to the annihilation 
of the writer of the series of articles in Taz 
INDEPENDENT on assessment life insurance, 
published about fifteen months ago. We 
quote : 





“We seo, in Europe, life companies that bave 
been in existence over one hundred yaars, whose 
mortality race is no heavier to-day than it was in 
the first ten years of their existence. And we 
see, in this country, the Mutual of New York 
and the New England Mutual, each of which has 
been in existence thirty-nine years ; the Mutual 
Benefit of New Jersey and the: New York Life, 
each of which has been thirty-seven years in 
existence; the Connecticnt Mutual, which has 
been thirty-six years in existence ; the Penn Life 
of Pennsylvania, which has been im existence 
thirty-five years; the Equitable of New York, 
that has been in existence for twenty-three years 
—not one of which pretends to pay a heaviex 








percentage of deaths than took place in the first 
ten. years of their existence, Why is it?” 


Answer in the following official figures: 
RATIO OF MORTALITY. 
——Per amount—  —Per mimber— 

at risk. of policies, 

1871, 1881. 1871, eB. 

Mutual Life AM | OT 0.90 «1,83 
he? ee 16 Ot ih eo) 
Conn. Mutual..... 08 1.79 1,00 1.64 


Question: [By Mr. Gardner.) ‘‘ How 
comes it that with the level-premium com- 
panies there is a suspension of this immut- 
able law that is to cause the assessment-plan 
associations to crumble to pieces?” 

Answer : It comes so because it doesn’t. 

Question: [By Tae InperenpENt.] Why 
is it that the assessment societies are able to 
escape the operation of the laws of mortality 
and society, and to pay out more money 
than they take in ? 

Answer: Because they are not able to. 

Question; [By Tue InpErEnDeNt.] Why, 
then, do assessment-plan advocates make 
such assertions ? 

Answer: Because they are ignorant, 
reckless or mendacious. It is perfectly 
easy to prove anything to the satisfaction 
of an audience, provided the audience is 
made up of persons who believe it already. 


— ——————<-. —_-— --—- 


FIRE-INSURANCE STOCKS. 
SEMI ANNUAL VALUATION, JULY, 1883. 








Ws are indebted to the Journal of Commerce 
for the following table giving information of 
great value to many of our readers. With this 
return of the book value of the stock, based on 
the asseta in the hands of the corporatien, we 
have added the latest reported sales respectively 
of the shares, each being based, not on the actual 
par of thestock, but on #100 of such par value: 





‘ '. 34 39 - 
¢ SE - — 
x ¥ rev 
H - : = 32 3 
§ $ Wau wl 
2 & s & = Ley 
Am. Exchange. $200,000 5 Wo 184 42 13078 111 
“Amerioan..... 400,000 5 B&O 23078 226262 150 
Bowery.....++4 300,000 6 @ 22546 22496 160 
Broadway...... 200,000 7 2 265 68 26619 175 
Brooklyn....... 158,000 736 17 231 85 23048 165 
*Citizens’....... 300,000 5 DW MSE 2813 160 
CIEY, .peeercreee - 210,000 6 7 18168 18279 125 
See cacecose 260,000 6 100 16125 161 9% 120 
Com, of Alb’y. 200,000 4 @ 16070 171% 120 
Commercial... 200,000 B35 50 1848 131 
"Continental... 1,000,000 770 100 25578 26410 29 
Eagle ..... 6.0006 300, 7% #@ 31878 325.73 260 
Expire City. 200,000 8 Wy 18 IMs 
Franklin apd 
Ewporium.... 200,000 6 100 16441 16147 117 
seecee 200,010 B34 30 13656 1850 88 
Farragut . 200,000 6 S 163 lv 161 6 1% 
Firemen's,..... 204,000 6 198 16h 8&8 
Firem’n's Trust 150,000 — WW 19% 10758 8 
Greenwich..... 200,000 Tig¢qr. % 255 34 246 48 286 
Germania, 1,000,000 6 © 17496 176 0 146 
7 100 2173 26078 198 
5 10 415 4 418 48 220 
5 80 165 04 15773 110s 
~ 100 W297 322 Bt 
5 WU 8 17219 165 
6 60 17166 172389 197% 
6 100 16018 16630 14 
— 6 US& 1498 Wx 
256 100 100 11 10620 65 
6 8 4220 23918 190 
8 gO Mal 4342 8 
10 «© 022023 25016 201 
5 BO 1614 1806 90 
5 © 18888 185 89 112% 
8 @ W690 169 56 
Man. & B’ders. 200,000 8 100 17718 17676 1193 
Mechanics’.... 250,000 56 50 16166 167 87 140 
Mech.&Tr'd’rs’ 200,000 6 2 17446 162 87 120 
Mercantile..... 200,000 8 SO 10868 686 64 
Merchants’... 200,000 — 80 16484 16416 100 
Montauk..... ‘200,000 56 60 19508 18568 106 
Naseau.......... 200,000 6 WO 1648 177% 1455 
National....... 200,000 5 8734133 18 18607 92 
N.Y. Equitable 210,000 6 86 25028 268 160 
Now York... .... ‘20,0 — Iw 1208 18206 75 
Niagara....... » 500,00 6 60 20217 18630 150 
North River.... 350,000 4 % 12745 17 9 108 
Paciflo.......-.. 200,000 7 25 285.45 28574 165 
PAPE corcescsccce 200,000 & 100 4360 Mb18 116 
People’s....... - 200,000 6 BW 14864 16036 116 
Peter Cooper... 160,000 6 DW 460 WE ly 
VPhenix......... 1,000,000 6 BO 16414 16099 140 
Rutger's 200,000 56 @% 17831 17760 14% 
Stan eeeesee 200,000 855 BO 16808 16693 104 
BOP a ccceccececce 600,00 — 10 3233 1088 10% 
Stuyvesant 200,000 6 2% 17010 19788 120 
Sterling....... + 950,000 — 100 106.79 10631 60 
United States.. 250,000 6 2% 192367 10478 190 
Will'sb’g City. 250,000 10 © 223 B43 Burs 
Westchester... 300,000 6 10 161 34 168 56 120 
*Sorip in 
INSURANCE. 
The AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


TY- Soret AROAL BIMtEMENT 


h Rees rr icdhee lodasa, 8400, 000 00 
tee eo scannensesieseessb-sc-paiaeas O 








1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Thirty-two Years of Suocessful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distrinvutions of surplus. 

The Mass. non forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal feutures ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your lite. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





Ee. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A, HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup’t of agencies, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 26TH 1883. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ila 
affaire on the slat December, 18A2. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from, Jat Jan- 
uary, 1882, to 3ist December, 16@2...... $4,412,698 58 
Proytume on Policies not comube off Ist 





Ce Sb ccccccvnsuvernvesssetnesd 1,516,844 85 
Total Marine Premiums. . ceeees 95,929,588 43 
Premiums marked off f lst 

1882, to 3ist yo of from tat ‘ BA2 of Sanuary, 84,390,306 90 
inne id during the same ene ee 
Sib scaannsceteckbvedscelel $2,013,767 35 
Pla of Premi- ~ on 
ums and Ex. 


The Company has the following Assets, 


United ‘States and State of New York 
Stock, 2 City, Fak 20d ott other Stocks. . 

Loans sec sand otherwise., 6,500 

Meal) Estate pee yb due the COmGEnY, - 


ted ai 
jum Notew and Bills Keceivable.... 


581,118 15 

Prem! 
Cash in Bank.. - ‘ - ihe rd 
icnetaccccsemadetcnmptecee $13,171,675 02 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding ce certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

ned pret of forty per cen 


f the Co: 
Set) Sy ye hae : ad * pay fort feiseit ated 
on and after Tet terete 


By order of th eng 
Boni BH. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
ARLES P. BURDETT, 


CH 
¥D IND W. CORLIES 
0 LIOTT 
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YOUNGS, 

. sri RACK THU BER, 
1AM AWE ENT RIKER 

ToNBMITE 
JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice.Pree't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Prees't, 





THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INS 
ANCE UG. 


OF HARTFORD 








WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE C0. 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr... = = «= «= President. 





In this Compan: liey- 
holders have one y eeen. 
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The Twenty-third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year ending December 3ist, 1882. 


Amount or LepGER Assets, January Ist, 1882..............cccce cece eceeeceeeceseese 41,511,949 03 
INCOME. 
NE nn rithm stb tReeddadnd heebiaeebediadeud $8,922,369 08 
Interest, Rents, and realized Net Profit on Investments and on Sales of 
BT Sa inc cova sndccedcostecnseene ecedsebenuiwataseeene 2,956,802 38—$#11,879,171 41 


The net rentals of the Society's buildings, giving no credit for the part occupied 
by the Society in its business (which in the case of the New York building is about one- 
third of the entire space in the building), yields, after deducting taxes and all expenses 


of maintenance, a net income larger than can be realized on a Government bond. $58,391,120 44 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments.............0..cecsceccccsccccecevcceces $2,996,950 23 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities .......0 ...cccccccscccccecsvccvcceccsecs 2,841,044 83 
ET Hei o ici mera dilayces'sb9:4300e~nk cent enapweanseniaaneniasasaees 139,546 50 
Total Paid Policyholders = «+ « «© « ° « 5,077,541 56 
IM ccanigasusecbees 05. s0ccdeveuieadidbeds the ceuneusebaseeeeh 7,000 00 
NS ob. sonekdinnceondshontanpennbngs<nsandeneeedeeeedabiedls 891,423 49 
ES EI EE Rep ie, fe Res ee Spins 888,547 82 
Sey Sy Se Cy BI rons co ccikcciccssccdccedeeve vsvencestebtebes seeevs even o¥ 102,026 03 
ToTaL DisBURSEMENTS.. + PARP ARCH. Serodeeee aes amar Rene ooeeeekbat bout $7,861,538 90 
War Coan Agemen, Doccsnbor Slob, 1008......5... 6c vs000s0d 0 0d +s tens @ edceebes $45,529,581 54 
ASSETS. 
ee OLCOTT OPO ITT TE TRO TN oe TERT ee ee er 11,286,129 27 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- 
ML <sseb teaeccnsdaksabe onsedahinpani es kbnciineieansiaimeniaae es onamallnas 5,730,143 84 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the laws of 
Oe | RR re Ae CPE a ee 11,651,371 97 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market valuc, $13,291,618)............+s.ese0e: 10,417,000 00 


A deteiled statement of these loans and the securities upon which they are made is an- 
nually filed with the Society’s report in the Insurance Department of the Stifte 
of New York, which is at all times open to the inspection of the policyholders 
of the Society. 

Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under foreclosure 


and Society's Buildings in other cities. .........000 cocccccccccescccccccsececes 8,520,484 60 
Cash on hand, in banks and other depositories, on interest, and in transit (since re- 

CU ge iso Fi ncn ich ecdccwcbedesneee te ¥ébsabisubeheescapenesbadeeenceoens 2,897,988 44 
Dine LEG STE SU COUSIN CE BON  o.0.050 0 6:0:06000:0 000008 hs0 see teersescencees 26,468 42 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost 

OO eS a ee ee rare 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in advance, #38,220) 
Eee Tne ee ION ne GEE UM LE, Wi Mp! 
Total Assets, Dec. 3ist, 1882 . - . « ~ $48,025,750 86 
Toran LiaBiities, including legal Reserve for reassurance of all existing poli 


le ee NE WE cs uinniinsesadnehasonscontheaerhacenneanesanceabiinie 87,867,076 39 
Total Undivided Surplus - $10,658.674 47 


Of which the proportion contributed (as com uted) b Policies in moral class is €6,718,422 47 
Of which the proportion contributed (as compynedl) by Policies in Tentine class is $'048'908 00 
New Assurance written in 1882 - - - $62,262,279 00. 
Total Outstanding Assurance, yt - - - $232,829,620 00. 


The amount of new assurance written during 1882 exceeds the largest business 
ever done by any other company in one year. ‘ 





For sixteen yearse-1867 to 1882, both inclusivee-the Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of new assurance than any other company. 


Total amount id policyholders since the organization of the Societ 
= $67,889,572 56.” pains 


The amount of Surplus over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) is larger and 
the per centage of death claims to the amount at risk is smaller than in any 
other of the five largest life assurance companies.* 


* See last Maseachusetts Report. 


The Society issues a plain and simple contract of assurance, free from burden« 
some and technical conditions, and INCONTESTABLE after three years. 
Such policies are payable IMMEDIATELY upon the receipt of satisfactory proofs 
of death and without the delay of sixty or ninety days, woual with other companies. 


The Society has no contested claims on its books. 

From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversionary dividends 
will be declared available on settlement of next annual premium to ordinary participating policies. 
From the undivided surplus contributed by Tey = the Tontine class the amounts a) to 

licies maturing within the current year will be duly declared, as their ve pened. premiums 
scome due. The valuation of the policies outetandin has been made on the American Experience 
Table of Mortality, with 434 per cent. interest, the legal standard of the State of New York. 
GEO. W. P 


; J. G. VAN CISE, | Actuaries, 
We the undersigned, have, in person, carefully examined the accounts and counted and ex- 
amined in detail the assets of the Society and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is 


correct, 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, HENRY V. BUTLER, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appointed October 25th, 1882, to examine the assets and 


accounts at the close of the year. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
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Henry A. Hurtsut, Rost. Lenox KEnNepy, | Asupet GREEN, Onantes G, Lanpon, 
WituuM H, Foae, Cuauncey M. Depew, Parker Hanpy, Lous FrrzczRap, 
Wuiuiam A, WHexLock, Bensamin Witiiamson, | Henny V. Burier, WitiaM M. Briss. 


Henny Day, 
Henry G. MarQuann, 


Heney M, ALEXANDER, 
WittiaM WALKER, 


E. Boupryor Cott, 








Henry R. Woxcort, 





James W. AtexanpeR, GzorcE W. CARLETON, | Oxiver Ames, Denver. 

Henry 8, TERBELL, Grorce G. KELLoaa, Eustace C. Firz, SamvueL G. Goopnicu, 

Tuomas 8. Youna, Epwarp W. Lampert, Boston. London. 

Rosert Buss, B. F. Ranpoiru, Tuomas A. Bopie, A. Vaw Bznogx, 

Danret D. Lorn, Josz F. pz NavaRRo, Grorce H. Srvazt, Paris. 

Jamzs M. HatstTep, Joux J. MoCoox, T. De Wirt Cortez, Gustav. G. Pont, 

Horace Portes, W. WuiTewsicurT, * Philadelphia. Hamburg. 
James W. ALexanper, Vice-President. Hewny M. Auexanper, Counsel, 
Samvuut BorrowE, 2d Vice-President. Henry Day, Attorney. 


Wr11aM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
MEDICAL DIRECTORS: E. W. Lamernt, M.D., Epwanp OCunrm, M.D. 
E. W. Scort, Superintendent of Agencies. 





$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE C0. 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


SSO,800,396 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is ree 


Thousand One Hundred and Fifty PO 
Policyholders exclusively. 


and all is the sole and exclusive property 
ICY HOLDERS, the Company riage purely 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders, Surplus is divi 


of Sixty 


among 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


have been paid by the Compeny in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates, 
The NEW YORK L was organized in 1845, has received from Me over $109,« 


000,000, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over $6 


500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount 


payments to the Coinpany 


id Policyholders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 
by over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company's Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its average assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 
due and unpaid sana Ist, 1883. Ite gross Interest Receipts since organization have 

ED ITS DEATH LOSS 


EXCEED ES. 


During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 


issued and maturing in the same years. 
was less than $1.50, 


YORK 


The annual 
while policies issued on the 10-year Life and En 
me wy with interest at about savings bank rates, 

The LIFE 


cost of $1,000 insurance, at some 
dowment Tables returned 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 


liberal contract than the law 


For further particulars, or cotemeates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company’s 


Agents, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


3846 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 





NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


OF BOSTON. 


AMMOES.. 005: sccerceereceeeeeeeererseens $16,432,181 85 
BAe dEMIthes..,......... 6.0 ceeeeeeeeeee 13,864,889 62 
Total Surplus...............+++ 82,567,202 23 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. ; 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society of New Tork, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
Liberty Streets. 


SURPLUS 10 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Avtuary. 
WM, E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
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HARRAH 
Superintendent of Agencies in the West. 
ADDRESS, 618 SECOND AVE., DETROIT, MICH 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
Neos. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS, 


$5, 141,224.47, 
AER 


Ali Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Iseued. 


T. H, BROSNAN, President, 
©. P, FRALRIGH, Scorstory. BURFORD, 












CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


lew York, 100 
ogee {Brook cor gary gd Meigen 
Reserve for ail other cilaims.... 368,645 87 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OO 


reese. Assets, Jam. 1et, 150,534 60 
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DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
HH. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
F.C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 
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Sec, Brooklyn Dep't 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


No. 156 and 158 Broadway. 
POLICY, piaaple, definite, liberal, non-forfeitable 


ie reat 
gota ante i every cty and town, 
HENRY STOKES, President. 


H. Y. Wemrue, Sec'y. J. L. Harerr, let Vice-Preat, 
8.N. Srzpeine, Act'y, H. B. Stomzs, 8d Vice.Prest, 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ne, 181 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Old und AHonng. 
“KEEP TO THE RIGHT AND KEEP 
MOVING.”* 

A SONG OF THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 


BY CHARLES H. CRANDALL. 





Lionr and long, white and strong, hung the 
brid, e out of reach, 
Like a thought that hangs over the waters of 


speech, 
“Yea, thy cables are strong, but they will not 
compare | 
With the cord that binds me to a heart over 
there.” 


Thus I talked as I walked o’er the bridge, hang- 
ing high, 


| 
In the night, like a spirit, twixt river and sky ; 


“Thy sinews will break and thy towers crumble 
down ; ; 
But never my bridge to a heart in yon town.” 


“ Keep to the right and keep moving,” it said- 
The little white card like a stone for the dead 
The dead, who but yesterday, ’neath a bine 

aky, 
Heard Jaughter and jest drown their muffled 
death-cry. 


Then it sang in the wind and was lisped by the 
river ; 

And the words in the wires of the bridge 
seemed to quiver ; 

And it gleamed in the stars, as if Nature was 
proving 

The motto of “Keep to the right and keep 
moving.” 


Keep to the right and keep moving throngh 
life ; 

Remember there's nothing #0 needless as strife. 

Thus the lite white motto makes sweet the 
night air 

Aw [haste to the heart that [ love over there. 


A pathway is swung o’er an untraveled river ; 

It reaches from Now to the Ever and Ever ; 

And the night hears my wonder, my question, 
my prayer: 

Shall [ meet with the heart that I love over 
there? 

New Youk Orry. 

Soon after the accident on the bridge on Decoration 


Day placards were put up along the footpath bearing 
the words “ Keep to the dight and keep Moving.” 


A BLESSED GHOST. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
BY WILLIAM M. BAKER. 
IV, 
THE HOURE OF MANY MANSIONS, 

‘*Erersiry, remember, Charles, eternity 
lies before us!” My mother’s eyes were in 
mine as when I was a boy; and how she 
enjoyed my enjoyment! 

“It is going back and it is going down,” 
my brother laughed; ‘‘but do you remem- 
ber how mother and myself, who had seen 
it before, so arranged that we went with 
you upon your first visit to the Centennial 
Exhibition? How we enjoyed your surprise 
and pleasure?” 

“It is to compare great things with 
small,” I said. ‘* But the feeling isthe same, 
exceeding the feeling then as these wonders 
exceed those; and we are the same, the 
weaknesses gone withthe sin. But what 
planet is this?” for with a smooth swiftness 
we were passing among worlds which were 
the many mansions, no two alike, in our 
Father's House. Yet what can description 
do aave to dim the things described? On 
earth His grace had been sufficient for us; 
as our day so was our strength ; andalready 
was [ lifted to the level of my inheritance 
as an heir with Christ of the estate upon 
which I had éntered. As we passed on 
we beheld Mars, so like and yet so unlike 
the earth; Saturn, with its sevenfold our- 
rents of flery meteors pouring around it; 
Mercury, with its peoples in as close a keep- 
ing with its dimensions as those of Nep- 
tune and Uranus with theirs; the Sun, be- 
neath whose atmosphere of inconceivable 
heat its natives reveled as do the inhabi- 

tants of the equator in theirs. Like island- 
ers of the tropic zone, in their morning surf, 
so did these rejoice in the billows of fire 
rushing aloft, as safe in the hands of their 
Father there as the Esquimaux among his 
@nows. And why even allude. to Sirius with 
its fires of emerald; to worlds revolving 
about each other in fourfold splendor of 
crimson and blue, yellow and green; to 
other worlds begirt each with ite radiant 
brood.of satellites; to vast deserts here 








_pnd'there, each grain of whose sand was 


| itself a world and borne upon rhythmic 
whirtwinds, grinding each into shape for 
future life? In one direction a world was 
slowly freezing, like a drop of water upon 
| the edge of a leaf, to melt into superior 


| beauty with a coming Spring. In another 
what had been a sphere of heated vapor 
was passing through the changes by which 
it was It be a solid and well ordered globe. 

‘*Look!” my brother exclaimed, his 
face as when he had been a boy with me 
in the garden; and what a moment before, 
if moments may be named where duration 
| knows of no measurement, a vacant space 
had become a new world blooming out of 
nothingness like a sudden rose into surpass- 
ing beauty. 

“These,” my brother said of the spheres 
dotting the immeasurable expanse in every 
direction, ‘‘ are as the Spains, the Italies, 
the Swedens, the Indies, Africas, A ias of 
your new travel, No one is the duplicate 
of any other. Each is peculiar to itself in 
landscape, climate, configuration of sea and 
shore. There is not one but has its own 
people also; our own earth often surpassed 
in the interest of the history of each world 
with its own origin and growth, grandeur 
and decline, of empires with their trains of 
revolutions, wars, secession, advance of 
idea and action. Thereis not a globe made 
by the Almighty which does not repay the 
treading of its soil, the breathing of its air, 
the study of its history. Remember, too, 
that our Father worketh forever as he has 
done hitherto, bringing to an end, creating 
anew world after world, while the morning 
stars sing together and all the sons of God 
shout for joy; and we have eternity before 
us for our enjoyment of it all.” 

‘It seems a small thing,” my mother 
smiled upon me, * but I remember how 
you hated when a child, and since then, I 
dare say, to be put off in this thing and in 
that. How you disliked to be told that 
you would have your wish ‘some of these 
days.’ You wished for a thing so heartily ; 
wished for it t+en/ Here is no postpone- 
ment. With the desire comes its gratifica- 
tion, since there are here only pure desires.” 

* And how bitterly I disliked,” I smiled 
back upon her, ‘‘the word No. It always 
had in it to me the growl and snort of a 
dog. lean understand how, once and for 
all, the eternal No bas driven away and 
barred out forever whatsoever worketh 
iniquity or maketh a lie, and here is the 
everlasting Yes instead. That issurely the 
sweetest music here, eternal consent, as- 
sent, 

‘LT used,” my brother said, ‘‘to wonder 
what would be the language of the skies. 
Music was the common dialect even of our 
old world. The language of the eyes, that, 
too, could never be mistaken; but only now 
can I see how it is that we understand 
each other because we love each other so 
well. See these multitudes!” and he lifted a 
hand to the Intelligences, inhabiting the 
worlds, or coming and going about us. 
“There is not a seraph or a cherub, angel 
or archangel, throne, principality, domin- 
jon or power—not a creature in the uni- 
verse—but has a history of hate and love, of 
struggle, defeat, victory as richly worth 
knowing as that of David or Daniel. But, 
out of all worlds, it is in ours that God 
works out in Christ those wonders of dying 
love which make its children the messen- 
gers and apostles to every world God has 
made or will make. To the intent,” and 
his eyes sparkled with the joy of his eter- 
nal mission, ‘‘that now unto principalities 
and powers in heavenly places might be 
known the wonders of atoning grace. 
And yet I canrememper,” he smiled, ‘*‘ how 
it used to be gravely discussed whether or 
no life’ was worth living.” 


“And every creature of the myriads has 
opportunity,” I asked, knowing already, 
‘to work out his own nature and ten- 
dency?” 

‘*Why not?” he assented. ‘‘ Has the In- 
ventor a narrower opportunity now than 
when on earth? The statesmen? Are there 
not worlds to be governed, even as there are 
worlds. upon worlds awaiting each its 
calamities? You mistakeif you imagine that 
God’s Napoleons have not battles 10 wage, 
lively and hazardous campaigns to tax and 
task every quality of courage, endurance, 
strategy, skill.” Even as he said it there 
swept by us with blast of trumpets, flying 











upon their way to revolted provinces, 
recruiting as they went. 

“To men and women of our world is 
given,” my brother went on, ‘‘the work 
of telling to other worlds the story of the 
cross; yet the carrying out of that Gospel is 
intrusted to the Luthers and Williams of 
Orange, to the Whitfields and Wesleys of 
each globe, better suited to it than we. 
There is not a hero of our annals but is 
repeated in myriads of instances by the 
natives of the worlds. There are those of our 
own world, despicable as it now seems, whose 
life on earth was but a drill and preparation 
toward like tasks, each according to his 
own genius and experience, in sphere after 
sphere, and during eternity.” 

‘‘And never think,” my mother said, ‘‘that 
we live as in broad day forever and before the 
gaze of multitudes, although each be one 
worthy of love. ‘‘Do you remember—” 
‘*How we had to do without you,” I inter- 
rupted her, ‘‘at certain times every day?” 
‘There is not one here,” she assented, ‘but 
has his and her own home, own hour and 
place sacred to personal communion with 
God.” 

‘So of orator and poet,” said my brother. 
‘* As they have their audiences here, so have 
they their opportunities of seclusion for 
reflection and preparation. We, too, have 
our students of natural law; hypothesis 
and theory, speculation and experiment are 
known here also. With clearer intellect, 
uninterrupted opportunity, who wills it 
may delve into the deepest mysteries of 
being. You know,” he smiled, ‘that it 
was lack of light which made useless the 
increase of power in microscope and tele- 
scope. Here God is himself the sufficient 
light. Nor is there,” he added, ‘‘ any doubt 
here as to Him!” For the atmosphere 
through which we moved was such ful- 
fillment as I cannot explain here of the 
fact that in Him we live and move and have 
our being. ‘ At least,” I said, ‘‘my pro- 
fession is ended.” And I glanced abroad 
over the multitudes coming and going, each 
of whom glowed in the white and red of 
perfect health. 


“Ended! It is but begun! Your life- 
time of study was but for this. As there is 
many a shaded vale, solitary region in 
the universe, so is there many a spot in 
which you will find ample room for sym- 
pathy and healing. Life here,” my brother 
added, ‘is but the advancing, each along 
the lines of his own nature, of every power 
and faculty which had its beginning in our 
other life; save that here is no fatigue, no 
slackening of the zest of knowing and 
doing.” As he spoke, the sound of musical 
laughter came to us from a group to our 
left. 

‘So is it,” my brother said, ‘‘of mirth, 
wit, humor. Our father did not make the 
markings of our old home for nothing; did 
not cause things ludicrous, as well as wise, 
to happen for naught. There are those in 
every world who have the talent of wit, as 
others of art or eloquence; and to its ut- 
most flash and sparkle that also is devel- 
oped for its use in the man as in others.” 
We lingered, as he said it, beside what 
seemed to be a declivity, down which me- 
teors were flying, each with its burden of 
children wreathed in flowers, holding to 
each other, the air vibrating to their joy 
like a golden bell. 


‘* You see,” my brother said, ‘‘ that there 
cannot be less, there must be larger variety 
here than on earth—variety not of age, sex, 
character, purpose alone, but of moun- 
tain and sea, of plain and forest, of plant, 
animal, bird. ‘O thou inexhaustible 
Father!” he exclaimed, with bowed head; 
for (and that was the gladness of it) with 
every new revelation of God the heart 
ascended like a fountain in recognition of 
him. [t must have been from something sug- 
gested to me by the children so riotous in 
their enjoyment, but I said: ‘Surely there 
can be nothing of what we style accident 
here, since every meteor which flies, like 
every world which rolls, is, with every will 
in harmonious concert with God.” 

** Not so as to dispense,” my mother said, 
‘*with that moderation and self control, 
that heroism and sudden self-sacrifice which 
is essential to development. We livé in 
Him!” she said, lifting eyes of adoring love, 
“yet in no such sense but that we advance 
and ascend by our own determined purpose 


flags and glittering weapons, armed legions | and effort. Dearly as 1 leve others, de- 





voutly as I worship God, most of alldo I re- 
joice that I am lost neither in others nor in 
God!” 

Halting awhile, ignorant of weariness, 
but by common consent, we were soon the 
center of a radiant group, some of whom 
Ihad known on earth. Our relations to 
these, to all whom we saw, reminded me of 
the day I was in New York when the war 
ended. A man climbed upon a post aud be- 
gan to sing the doxology; and soon every- 
body in reach was joining in. The sudder 
fellowship showed itself in this, too, that I 
found myself shaking cordial hands with 
people I never saw before, would never 
see again. So was it now. Whether we 
passed each other with merely a smile, the 
very sight of another increasing the happi- 
ness of each, or whether we stopped to con- 
verse, all were not friends merely, hoping 
each to know more of the other. I thought 
of Him of whom the whole family in Heav- 
en and earth is named, and saw how, 
while my love to my own must forever be 
the dearest, yet, and forever, I would come 
to take in myriads more as I came to know 
them, as they were born into Heaven; no 
two any more alike than my Harry or Bes- 
sie, and each another repetition to me of 
Him in whose likeness each was wrought. 

As I thought this there stole a soft and 
deepening shadow upon our eternal day, 
and with it a faltering as of the sparkling 
torrents of life; aslackening, and then what 
seemed to be a ceasing of music and of mo- 
tion over all the inconceivable expanse, 
deepening down into what appeared to be 
an universal hush, as if the hand of the 
Father had been laid as gently as that of the 
mother, upon every brow. More impress- 
ive than anything I had as yet experienced 
was the solemn silence which stilled every 
tongue and wing, hand and foot, heart and 
brain; and I saw in the bowed heads of all 
about me, I felt in my own soul that all 
holy and intelligent creation was locked, so 
to speak, in the blissful rest of personal 
communion with God. I know not how 
long, if eternity has meters of long and 
short, this continued, when I was aware of 
a low flute-like sound slowly swelling into 
music. Instrument after instrument stole 
into its place until, waxing louder and loud- 
er, with the roll of mellow thunders, the 
flash of golden trumpets, the vibrating as of 
ten thousand harp strings, the entire orches- 
tra of Heaven joined in the sublime harmony, 
and with it the clear voices of cherub and ser- 
aph,of angel and archangel, until the anthems 
of praise to Christ, the Creator, seemed up- 
lifting the pealing ascription ‘‘ All things 
were made by Him, andwithout Him was 
nothing made which was made!” To me 
it seemed as if distant spheres caught up 
and rang like globes of glass, responsive to 
the strain; choir replying to choir, orches- 
tra to orchestra, until, tried to utmost rap- 
turous endurance, none but the peoples of 
the skies could hear and survive the har- 
mony; those with whom I was accompa- 
nied listening in awe-struck silence. As 
gently and gradually as it began, the music 
descended into silence; and under the meri- 
dian glory once more the universe resumed 
its course. 

‘Ts it too much to ask—to ask?” There 
was a woman beside me whom I knew, yet 
could not altogether know for the very won- 
der of it. 

‘Surely it cannot be!” and the aspect of 
the other grew radiant as I glanced down 
toward her hand. 


‘Not here!” she said: ‘‘ Not here/” and 
she held up what had been her wilted and 
blasted hand, and her voice was more de- 
licious than the music which was begin- 
ning and dying into silence and breaking 
forth again here and there and on every 
hand as we moved. ‘‘lf you will but let 
me go with you, not beside you,” she said. 
‘* For it is by your help I am here. But did 
even you ever imagiue anything of this?” 
and what had been a weazen, be- 
twisted, bitter shrew lifted her eyes 
humbly to my face, unaware that 
she had come to be lovelier than any maiden 
of earth in her earliest bloom. ‘‘Since you 
forgave me,” she said, ‘‘ I thought perhaps 
He might; and He did! But whv could have 
thought” —— and I rejoiced to see how 
she was forgetting me in another. Then I 
reflected how that many of the celeetial 
creatures around us must have been once 
like this. Ihad known so many miserable 
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men, women, and children in attics, cellars, 
crowded tenement houses, toiling their life 
through merely for the means of existence, 
stifling for breath in the hot Summers, a 
morning's ride in the country, along the 
seashore would have been to them such @ 
joy. I called to mind a poor sewing woman 
who, taken for an hour to the seacoast for 
the first time in her life, exclaimed, as she 
looked over the ocean: ‘* Thank God, I’ve 
for once seen enough of at least one thing!” 
And now, what to these must be the bound- 
less expanse before them; this fathomless 
azure, this freedom of motion? Done, too, 
with care, incapable of weariness! Was it 
notitself prophecy and assurance of Heaven 
that we cannot get used on earth to the 
wretched creatures we see on the streets 
and everywhere? men, women, old, 
worn, haggard, deformed some _ of 
them, creeping, how many of them, upon 
crutches, tasting never the sweetness of a 
loving word or deed. My soul grew glad 
as I thought also of how many of these 
myriads ot blessed ones were fresh from 
hospitals, asylums, abodes of wretchedness. 
How many of them just from the crowding 
of foul alley3, from the odors of filth, from 
beneath curses and cruel blows. And now 
there came upon me the thought that these 
were here; that myriads more were coming, 
hecause God, to accomplish it, had stooped 
to death and the sepulchre. Made poorer; 
viving himself over to anguish more than 
any of them! As I thought it, my soul, 
struggling for expression, broke into raptur- 
ous song, my whole being going up to him 
in irrepressible love. My brother upon one 
side, my mother upon the other, the friends 
accompanying us caught from my lips the 
faltering words; others yet beyond and 
around took up the strain, until it seemed 
to me as if the entire universe had united 
in the song. 

‘* Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us 
to God by thy blood out of every kindred, 
und tongue, anu people, and nation! 
Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to re- 
ceive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 


strength, and honor, and glory, and bless- 
ing.” Then, and as if caught up 
from regions yet beyond, there came 
to my ears as upon a stirring of instru- 
ments of every kind the antistrophe, ‘*Bless- 
ing. and honor, and glory, aud power be 
unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
to the Lamb forever andever!” But it was 
not now as when the angelic host sang 
Christ, the Creator. Here was a music from 
the deepest heart, melting as in joyful 
tears, the very soul, to which the song of 
the angels was but asthe melody of birds 
instead; this as muchsuperior to that as the 
music of Heaven is to that of earth. 

But even as I was thus thinking, light 
seemed to double upon light, splendor to 
pour ocean-like _— what was now in- 
ferior splendor. here was, as it were, 
the throwing open of doors, reaching from 
horizon to horizon; and falling prostrate 
before Him, with a prostrate universe, I be- 
held——. These were but the earlicst be- 
ginnings of what I heard and saw; of the 
more wonderful things following there- 
upon I, like Paul, am not permitted to 
speak. And why should I? It is but a little 
more of life is left to any who reads these 
lines; and then will you not come and see 
for yourselt? At last the one thing is to 
take Christ, freely offered to all, that so an 
entrance shall be ministered unto us 
abundantly into the everlasting Kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
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MUD PIES, 


BY ELLA W. 


RICKER. 


Ou won't you join the Cooking Class, 
That meets in Sandy Hollow, 

On every pleasant afternoon, 
With Signorina Rollo? 


She makes the nicest little cakes, 
All scalloped round the edges, 

And winds a wreath around the dish 
Of buttercups and sedges. 


Her recipes are all unique, 
And never have been printed ; 
She'd not forgive me if the rules 
I e’en so much as hinted. 


But I'll assure you, if you come, 
A series of surprises, 

"Twill really make you smile to see 
The puddings and the pieses ; 

The biscuits, cach about as large 
As an old-fashioned penny ; 

The cookies cut in hearts and rounds 
And quaint devices, many ; 

The fritters—but to rouse your zeal 
T’ve surely said a pleniy. 

One word's sufficient for the wise ; 
And-here are more than twenty. 

Sourn Berwick; Mr. 





IN PROSPERITY FORGET NOT | 
THE POOR | 





BY MISS L. M. VON FINKELSTEIN. 





One of the Russian folk tales may inter- | 
est my readers. 

An old man had three sons, and the only | 
property he left them on his death was a | 
small vegetable patch, in which he had raised | 
vegetables sufficient for their own wants. | 
His last words to his sons as he was dying | 
were : 

‘* Boys, never turn away a hungry man | 
from your doors. Help the poor in all your | 
changiag circumstances of life.” 

The boys promised to remember his 
words. They continued to raise vegetables | 
on their patch and divided them equally, 
each either selling or consuming his portion. 

One day an angel from Heaven was sent 
to go and see how the brothers were living 
and to provide them with better means of 
subsistence. The angel assumed the form 
of a poor beggar, and coming to the eldest 
brother, who was weeding the garden, 
begged for an onion. 

‘* You can have one of mine,” replied the 
young man, cheerfully. ‘‘I cannot give you 
any more, as the rest belong to my brothers.” 

The supposed beggar thanked him and 
went away. 

The next day the second brother was at- 
tending to the trimming of the garden. 
The angel also came to him in the shape of 
a poor pilgrim and asked for a cucumber. 
‘** You are welcome to have one out of my 
portion,” he replied, giving him a fine one. 
‘*The rest belong to my two brothers.” 

The pilgrim expressed his gratitude and 
continued his journey. 

The third day the youngest brother tended 
the garden. The angel took the form of a 
poor laborer and asked for something. 

‘““You are welcome to what I own 
Dadushka” (é.¢., Unele). ‘ Here is one of 
each kind of vegetable that belongs to me,” 
he replied, filling the laborer’s hat with the 
different vegetables. 

On the fourth day the angel took the form 
of a monk, and coming toward sunset to 
the hut found the brothers all at home. 

‘* Blaslavi Batuska,” (7.¢e. biessus, Father) 
they exclaimed, rising and kissing his hand, 
axaark of respect shown all the Russian 
clergy. ‘‘Pray be seated at our humble 





repast”; and they hastily put the best of 
everything they had on the rude wooden 
table. 

‘What are your means of subsistence, 
my friend?” inquired the monk, after he 
had partaken of the evening meal. 

‘Slava Bogha” (é.e., thank God) replied 
Ivan, the eldest, ‘‘we have enough to eat 
from our little garden, which, peace to his 
soul, our father left us, We take the house- 
keeping part, attending to the vegetables 
by turns. Two of us go to work in the 
neighboring farms, while the third remains 
at home. We thus earn a few ‘‘ kopecks” 
(pennies) and those we divide equally, and 
invest in clothing or what we need.” 

The monk rose to take leave, and the 
young men offered to accompany him 
across the lonely steppes—/.e. field. As 
they walked along, the monk said to the 
eldest: ‘‘Ivan, what would you like to 
have in this world?” 


‘‘Ah! Batuska” (i,e., Father) he replied, 
‘*T should like to be a rich farmer and own 
fields, where I would raise crops of wheat 
that would make me a happy man.” 

The monk made the sign of the cross with 
his staff, and lo! a large comfortable farm- 
house stood before them, flelds of golden 
wheat nodded their heads in the evening 
breeze, laborers were seen returning bear- 
ing sheaves of ripe grain, and as they 
passed Ivan, they saluted him with: ‘‘ Dob- 
roy vetcher, royzeyin.” (7. e., Good evening, 
master. ) 

The monk turned and said to him: ‘‘Now 
you have what you wished for, stop and 
live here, and don’t forget to be generous 
to your fellow men.” 

Then taking the two younger brothers, 
he went with them further. 

‘¢What would you like to have? he asked 
of Feodor. 

‘I wish to be a stock farmer, and have 
sheep and cattle of every species. That 
would be my great joy.” 

The monk again made the sign of the 
cross with bis'staff over the steppe, and in 





an instant thousands of sheep, goats and 


oxen covered the field. Shepherds were 
singing their evening songs a8 they drove 
their flocks into the folds. A dairy ap- 
peared in which some women were milking 
the ewés, others were measuring the milk, 


| collecting cream and making cheeses. There 


was also a slaughter house and people were 
busy everywhere, and on seeing Feodor 
they raised their caps and saluted him as 
their master. 

‘* Here you have your wish fulfilled,” said 
the monk. ‘All this belongs to you. You 
are master. Live and prosper here, but 
never fail to be good to all.” 

“Well, Anessi,” continued the monk 
to the youngest, ‘‘ what would you like to 
have?” 

‘Ah! Batuska,” replied Anessi, ‘‘ may 
Heaven give mea truly pious, good wife; 
for such is worth everything to me. I do not 
ask for anything else; for I will work hard 
to support her.” 

‘“ You have chosen well, my son,” replied 
the monk. . ‘‘ For such a wife’s price is far 
above rubies. I know of a good girl in the 
next village.” 

Having entered it, they went immediate- 
to the starasta’s, the chief of the village, 
and asked for his daughter in marriage. 
They found that two pameshiki (¢. ¢., squires) 
had arrived before them, and had asked for 
the girl already. 

When the starasta saw them, he said: 
‘*What shallI do? The first two suitors 
are squires, and this man isa mere beggar 
in comparison with them.” 

The monk said: ‘‘I will tell you what to 
do. Let your daughter take three seeds 
and plant them in the garden, and name 
each one after her suitors. In the morning 
whose seed will be in blossom, him she 
must take for a husband. 


They all agreed to this proposition. The 
lady planted the seeds in the garden and 
named each one after a suitor. In the 
morning the seed of the poor man was in 
full blossom. The father was angry; but 
felt obliged to keep his word, so he gave 
his daughter to Anessi for wife. They went 
to chureh and got married at once. After 
the ceremony the monk took the newly 
married couple near a forest and said: 


‘‘ Now, my son, you said you desired a 
pious, good wife, and nothing else. Go in 
peace; and see that you know how to value 
her.” 

After a year had passed the guardian 
angel came down from Heaven again to see 
how the brothers were getting on and to 
assist them if they needed it. He assumed 
the form of a poor half-blindman, and went 
to Ivan, the eldest brother. The farm was 
flourishing, the fields were luxuriant with 
grain which bends under the weight of 
plenty. The poor man asked him for a 
loaf; but Ivan drove him away, saying: 

‘*Get along, you good-for-nothing! If I 
were to give a loaf to everybody that asks 
for it there would be nothing left for 
me.” 


The assumed poor man here made the 
sign of the cross and the prosperous farm 
disappeared, and Ivan stood before him 
as before, clad inthe humble garments of a 
poor peasant. 

‘*Ah Ivan!” said the angel, ‘riches are 
not good for you, as you forgot the poor. 
Go back and attend to your vegetables as 
before.” 

‘Holy mother of God!” exclaimed Ivan 
in dismay. ‘‘ My father’s injunction to me 
on his death bed was ‘never turn away a 
hungry man.’ In adversity I kept this com- 
mand, but when prosperous I forgot it in 
my selfishness.” 

The angel disappeared and Ivan returned 
to his lonely hut and barren vegetable 
patch. 

The angel then visited Feodor’s home. 
The cattle had increased tenfold and _pros- 
perity was everywhere visible. There he 
appeared in the shape of a poor gentleman 
and asked of Feodor, who was superintend- 
ing the measuring of milk, which was over- 
flowing in the immense cans and buckets, 
for a cup of milk with which to still the 
pangs of huuger and thirst, as he was pen- 
niless. ' 

‘‘Ha!l ha!” sneered Feodor: ‘‘ What.do 
you take me for, old man? Do you suppose 
because you are a poor gentleman I am 
obliged to give you milk tu feast on? I 
eannot afford to giveanything away. 1 have 
a wife and child to provide for now. What 


do you say, wife,” said he, turning to a 
yoman near him: ‘ Shall I grve this shabby- 
y gentility a cup of milk?” 

“Tf you give a cup of. milk to everybody 
that asks you for it,” she haughtily replied, 
‘*there will be nothing left. for ourselves. 
Then your wife and children will have to 
become beggars. Get away from here, you 
paberushka! (¢. ¢., beggar.) Go quench your 
thirst with water in yon brook! Milk, in- 
deed! I wonder what otherluxury beggars 
like you want next.” And with this she 
pushed him out of the place. Her child 
meanwhile was wasting the miik by spilling 
it all over the floor. 

The supposed poor man again made the 
sign of the cross, and instantly everything 
disappeared. Feodor remained as before 
a poor peasant, with his wife and child in 
rags. 

‘*Riches and prosperity were bad for 
natures like yours,” said the angel. “ You 
forgot the needy. Go back to your former 
life, and try to mend your selfishness.” 

‘** Ach!" exclaimed Feodor: ‘* My father’s 
last injunction in my prosperity I forgot.” 

The angel then went to the youngest 
brother Anessi, in order to see if he had 
become selfish. He found a neat white- 
washed cottage, with vines climbing round 
it. A sign swung over the door, announc- 
ing that it was a way-side inn. Cleanliness 
and comfort denoted the prosperity of the 
owners. In the garb of a poor way- 
faring man the angel asked for a night's 
lodging, saying he was hungry and tired 
and had no money. Anessi and his wife 
received him cordially, and ordered the 
servants to give him food, bed and change 
of raiment. 

The voice of prayer was heard in the 
house as they retired, and a calm peace fell 
over the household. Early in the morning 
the wife prepared a bundle, which contained 
substantial eatables, and, giving it to the 
poor man as he was about departing, said: 

‘* Spassi Christos if poot (é.¢., Christ pro- 
tect you on your journey).” 

Here the angel made the sign of the 
cross with his staff over the cottage, and in 
its place arose a palatial residence with 
every imaginable good thing in it, and 
he said: 

‘* Prosperity has not spoiled you, my son. 
Your choice was the best of your brothiers. 
A good wife is a favor from the Lord. 
Mind always, therefore, to appreciate your 
blessing, and never Jet prosperity and ease 
run away with your reason; for then: it 
makes the heart selfish and. proud. My 
children, at all timea remember that the 
poor are human beings, possessing the same 
feelings as yourselves, | Never in prosperity 
neglect and forget that: hundreds are vin 
need, and do to them as you. would: wish 
done to you. For he that helpeth the poor 
lendeth unto the Lord.”.. So. the angel 
blessed them and went away. 

New Yorx Orry, 
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THE RUNAWAY BABY. 
A TRUE STORY, 








BY ELLEN BERTHA BRADLEY. 





Yrs, she was a real baby and it was a 
real runaway. This is how it happened. 

Mamma had to make some strawberry 

preserves, and after breakfast she ‘told 
Bridget to let her know as soon as the’ fire 
was ready. About ten o’clock ‘Bridget 
came and called her. She glanced around 
the room to see that all was safe for little 
Elsie, and then went out to the kitchen, 
and for fifteen minutes forgot her baby. 

Searcely had she left the room when the 
litle one laid down her dolly and serambled 
to her feet. She had never walked, ‘even a 
step, without holding on to somebody's 
hand or to a piece of furniture; but now 
something prompted her to try. She'shook 
her curly head and balanced herseif, put 
one foot forward and drew the other up to 
it; then clapped her hands and crowed 
with delight. 

The unsuspecting Mamma heard and 
thought what a good time Hisie was having 
with dolly. 

Then the wee girlie took another step 
and screamed with triumph. 

Mamma, weighing the sugar, smiled at 
‘the sound, little thinking of the discovery 
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walked to it and pulled it open. Then she 
saw something else. The front door was 
open; and right out there were the flowers 
and Carlo, the big dog she loved. 

The unconscious Mamma was stirring 
the preserves. 

Out of the door went Elsie, straight to the 
top of the steps which led to the ground. 
Did she fall upon that cruel stone at the 
foot? No; Mamma had that morning 
prayed that no harm might come to her 
darling that day. The good God had heard 
and set a guard to watch over her. It was 
not an angel; for it had no wings, but 
walked on four feet and had long, curly 
hair. But why should an angel be sent to 
do the doggie’s work? Carlo was sleeping 
in the sunshine; but he had one eye open, 
as a good dog should. He saw his little 
mistress coming and met her at the top of 
the stairs. She clasped her arms about 
his neck in greeting, and thus supported, 
safely reached the gronnd. 

It was fuil ten minutes later that Mamma, 
startled by the quiet, looked into the dining- 
room and saw that both doors were open 
and her baby gone. 

** Elsie! Elsie!” she cried. 
you?” 

‘Shure, marm,” said Bridget, who came 
running, ‘it’s not far she can be; for she 
cannot walk.” 

Then began the search, under table, book- 
case and chairs, upstairs, downstairs, in 
parlor, cellar and bed-room. But no trace 
of Elsie did they find. 

It was before the days of Charlie Ross, 
and there was scarcely a possibility of 
child-stealers in that country village; but 
Mamma thought of them and was nearly 
wild with terror. 

There was no telephone; so Papa worked 
on undisturbed at his office; but the men 
were called from the field and the neigh- 
bors from their houses. 

Everyove knew and loved Elsie; but no 
one had seen her. 

Meanwhile the preserves burned to a 
crisp and filled the air with smoke that no 
one noticed. 

They had searched the house and wood 
shed, and Uncle Peter was fastening a rope 
around his waist to be let down into the 
well, when Bridget’s eye fell on Carlo. 


He was standing in the kitchen door, the 
tip of his tail slowly wagging, his head a 
little on one side, tongue slightly protrud- 
ing, eyes softly twinkling. His whole air 
was of intense amusement and enjoyment. 

‘* Begad, marm!" cried Bridget. ‘* Look 
at that dog! He's laughing at us. He 
could tell where Elsie is.” 

And as you and I know, reader, her Irish 
wit had hit the truth. 

**Oh! Carlo, Carlo, where is my baby ?” 
erled the poor mother; and Bridget bring- 
ing a little worn shoe, held it to his nose, 
and sternly said: 

‘* Find her.” 

Then Carlo dropped his tail and looked 
sober, Did his dog conscience prick him 
with the thought that his amusement was 
other people’s sorrow ? Did he think that 
practical jokes might not always be kind ? 
I cannot tell; but he dropped his tail, 
looked sober and trotted straight down the 
hill toward the barn. 


At the end of a hundred feet or so the 
carriage road crossed a brook and entered a 
lane at a sharp angle, the gate which shut 
it off being now open and swung across the 
bridge, leaving a ledge a few inches wide 
on the left-hand side. 

To this gate Carlo ran and set up a joy- 
ous bark which brought the searchers 
quickly to his side. There was little Elsie, 
her heap bobbing about on a level with the 
top of the grass, as she gathered her arms 
full of daisies. 

‘*Land of mercy! How did the child 
get there?” cried Uncle Peter. And the 
wonder was echoed by all but Mamma and 
Bridget, who were too busy rejoicing over 
their darling to have time for anything else. 

How did she get there, indeed? She was 
on atriangle of land shut off by a high 
fence on two sides and by a closely hedged 
brook on the third. The only entrance to 
it at any time was by the bridge, and that 
was shut off when the gate was open, as it 
then was. 

‘*I vow,” said Uncle Peter, “that child 
crept along that ledge. 1 couldn’t have 

done it myself. Woncer she didn’t fall in- 


‘*Where are 





to the water and get drowned. She must 
be born to be hung.” 

Elsie laughed her sweet baby laugh and 
rubbed her daisies in Mamma’s face, and the 
procession started back in triumph to the 
house. 

The men went back to the field and the 
neighbors to their homes. Bridget gave 
the burned preserves to the chickens and 
put the kettle asoak. Mamma sat down to 
her sewing with Elsie playing with the 
daisies, at her feet. 

That was years ago. Elsie is a woman 
now; but the question ‘‘ How did she get 
there?” has never been answered. All I 
know about it is that she must have walked 
ever’ step of the way. Only Carlo knew 
more; and he kept the secret faithfully un- 
til he died, full of years and honors, and 
was buried, with many tears, on the point 
of land where Elsie was found; and there 
she planted flowers over his grave. 
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FOUR PYRAMIDS UNITED AT BASE. 
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na 

Foundation of 
secrecy. 

Foundation of right-hand, to encircle in. 

Foundation of lower, instruction. 

Foundation of left-hand, largeness. 

Cross-words of Upper Pyramid,—1, A conso- 
nant; 2, a bog; 8, corn; 4, a hard biscuit. 

Of Right-Hand.— 1, A consonant; 2, aged ; 3, 
to gather at harvest; 4, public money. 

Of Lower,—~1, A consonant ; 2, part of a fish ; 
8, a little pie; 4, to give pleasure to, 

Of Ieft-Hand,— 1, A consonant; 2, anger ; 8, 
rain and snow; 4, one who has a legacy. 

The upper perpendicular of five letters, quiet ; 
of right-hand, a beam of light; of lower, that 
which is the same ; of left-hand, a feast. 


upper pyramid, relating to 


FAMILIAR SAYINGS WITH AUTHORS, NO, 6. 


Or thirty-four letters. 

My 8, 32, 33 is part of flax. 

My 1, 18, 34 is a weapon. 

My 31, 2, 17 is a plaything. 

My 24, 30, 14 humanity. 

My 3, 13, 15 a small point in writing. 
My 29, 5, 21 is salted food. 

My 9, 18, 6 possessed. 

My 16, 27, 20 is a color. 

My 11, 22, 19 is a vessel for liquid. 
My 26, 7, 23 is a cave, 

My 28, 25, 4, 10 not wild, 


AUTHOR OF ABOVE, 


In narrow, but not in short 
In tightness, but not in taut. 
In balm, but not in sap. 

In sleeping, but not in nap. 
In income, but not in rent. 

In lady, but not in gent. 

In drayman, but not in dray. 
In blackish, but not in gray. 
In prospect, but not in scene, 
In yellow, but not in green. 
In pussy, but not in cat, 

In vessel, but not in vat. 

In feathers, but not in wings. 
The author has written many fine things. 


PREFIXED RHYMES. 


A letter is prefixed to each blank word, The 
first words of the lines rhyme,and the last 


words, 


—in hot weather, blesses the— 
—a boy always gainst touching the— 
—a voice singing, and soon ’twill be— 


—players of whist do welcome an— 
—ladies look lovely in drapery— 
—5 over there, is your bazaar— 


A CROWN OF GOOD THINGS, 
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The upright on the left, a tropical fruit; 





the inclined of this fruit, universally plenty. 
The inclined of the central figure, to the left, 
delicious fruit from the South; the inclined to 
the right, pies. The inclined of the last figure, 
sweet things not very good for children ; the up- 
right, melons. 

The foundation on the left, first at dinners ; the 
middle, fish; the right-hand, preparations of 
meats. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
* oooo * 
* 0000 * 
* 0000 * 
*oo00o0 * 

Cross-words,—1, merry ; 2, @ woman’s name ; 
8, probable ; 4, sailing vessels. 

The initials, a month; the finals, part of the 
month, The whole to be taken as coolly as possi- 
ble. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 26ru. 


LADDER. 
C G 
H Halloo oO 
I oO 
L Legend D 
D 7 
R Rienzi I 
E M 
N Nibble E 
8 8 


DOUBLE DIAMOND. 
HOBBY HORSE, 


H H 
FOE BOA 
HOBBYHORSE 
EBB ASP 
Y E 


BEHEADED RHYME. 
We of the highest rank in class 
Took holiday. But one fair lass 
Was frightened by a long-eared ass, 
She had gone through a hard class drill, 
And now quite faint, we sought a rill 
To bathe the face looking so ill. 
How often joy and sorrow blend ; 
But youthful hope its help doth lend, 





A FOLK SONG OF PROVENCE, 


MarGaret! my first love, 
Do not say me nay ! 

A morning music thou must have, 
A waking roundelay. 





Your waking music irks me, 
And irk me all who play ; 

If this goes on much longer 
I'll drown myself one day. 


If this goes on much longer, 
And thou wilt drown one day, 
Why, then a swimmer I will be 
And eave thee sans delay. 


If then a swimmer thou wilt be, 
And save me sans delay, 

Then I will be an eel and slip 
From ‘twixt thy hands away. 


If thou wilt be an cel and slip 
From ’twixt my hands away, 

Why, I will be the fisherman 

Whom all the fish obey. 


If thou wilt be the fisherman 
Whom all the fish obey, 

Then I will be the tender grass 
That yonder turns to hay. 


If thou wilt be the tender grass 
That yonder turns to hay, 

Why, then a mower I will be, 
And mow thee in the may. 


If thou a mower then wilt be, 
And mow me in the may, 
I, as a little hare, will go 
In yonder wood to stray. 


If thou a little hare wilt go 
In yonder wood to stray, 
Then will Icome, a hunter bold, * 
And have thee as my prey. 


If thou wilt come a hunter bold 
To have me as thy prey, 

Then I will be the endive small 
In yonder garden gay. 


If thou wilt be the endive small 
In yonder garden gay, 

Then I will be the falling dew, 
And fall on thee alway. 


If thou wilt be the falling dew, 
And fall on me alway, 

Then I will be the white, white rese 
On yonder thorny spray. 


If thou wilt be the white, white rose 
On yonder thorny spray, 

Then I will be the honey bee, 
And kiss thee all the day. 


If thou wilt be the honey bee, 
And kiss me all the day, 
Then I will be in yonder heaven 

The star of brightest ray. 


If thou wilt be in yonder heaven 
The star of brightest ray, 

Then I will be the dawn, and we 
Shall meet at break of day. 


It thou wilt be the dawn, so we 
May meet at break of day, 

Then I will be anun professed, 
A nun of orders gray. 





If thou wilt be a nun professed, 
A nun of orders gray, 
Then I will be the prior, and thou 


To me thy sins must say. Sas 


If thou wilt be the prior, and I 8 
To thee my sins must say, 

Then will I sleep among the dead, 
While the sisters weep and pray. 


If thou wilt sleep among the dead, 
While the sisters weep and pray, 
Then I will be the holy earth 
That on thee they shall lay. 


If thou wilt be the holy earth 
That on me they shall lay, 
Well—since some gallant [ must have, 
I will not say thee nay. 


—_ 


LUTHER AT THE DIET OF 
WORMS. 


On the 16th of April, at ten in the morn- 
ing, the cart entered Worms, bringing 
Luther in his monk’s dress, followed and 
attended by a crowd of cavaliers. The 
town’s people were all out to see the person 
with whose name Germany was ringing. 
As the cart passed through the gates the 
warder on the walls blew a blast upon his 
trumpet. The elector had provided a resi- 
dence. As he alighted, one who bore him 
no good-will, noted the ‘‘ demonic eyes” 
with which he glanced about him. ‘That 
evening a few nobles called to see him, who 
had been loud in their complaints of church- 
men’s exactions atthe Diet. Ofthe princes, 
one only came, an ardent, noble-minde: 
youth, of small influence as yet, but « 
high-spirited purpose, Philip, Landgrave 
Hesse. Instinct, more than knowledge, 
drew him to Lutner’s side. ‘‘ Dear doctor,” 
he said, ‘if you are right, the Lord God 
stand by you.” 

Luther needed God to stand by him; f 
in all the great gathering he could cow 
on few assured triends. The princes’ 
the Empire were resolved that he shot 
have fair play; but they were little incline. 
so far to favor a disturber of the pubs« 
peace. The Diet sate in the bishop’s palaée, 
and the next evening Luther appeared. 
The presence in which he found himself 
would have tried the nerves of the bravest 
of men; the Emperor, sternly hostile, 
with his retinue of Spanish priests and 
nobles; the archbishops and bishops, all 
of opinion that the stake was the only 
fitting place for so insolent a heretic; the 
dukes, and barons, whose stern eyes were 
little likely to reveal their sympathy, if 
sympathy any of them felt. One of them 
only, George, of Frendsberg, had touched 
Luther on the shoulder as he _ passed 
through the ante-room. ‘*‘ Little Monk, lit- 
tle Monk,” he said, ** thou hast work before 
thee, that I, and many a» man whose trade 
is war, never faced the like of. If thy heart 
is right and thy cause good, go on in God’s 
name. He will not forsake thee.” 

A pile of books stood on a table when he 
was brought forward. An officer of the 
court read the titles, asked if he acknowl- 
edged them and whether he was ready to 
retract them. Luther was nervous, not with- 
out cause. He answered in a low voice that 
the books were his. To the other question 
he could not reply atonce. He demanded 
time. His first appearance had not left a 
favorable impression; he was allowed a 
night to consider. 

The next morning, April 18th, he had 
recovered himself; he came in_ fresh, 
courageous and collected. His old enemy, 
Eck, was this time the spokesman against 
him, and asked what he was prepared to 


0. 

He said firmly that his writings were of 
three kinds—some on simple Gospel truth, 
which all admitted, and which of course he 
could not retract; some against papal laws 
and customs, which had tried the con- 
sciences of Christians and had been used 
as excuses to oppress and spoil the German 
people. If he retracted these he would 
cover himself with shame. Inathird sort he 
had attacked particular persons, and per- 
haps had been too violent. Even here he 
declined to retract simply; but would ad- 
mit his fault, if fault could be proved. 

He gave his answers in a clear, strong 
voice, in Latin first, and then in German. 
There was a pause, and then Eck said 
that he had spoken disrespectfully; his 
heresies had been already condemned at 
the Council of Constance. Let him retract 
on these special points, and he should have 
consideration for the rest. He required a 

jain yes or no from him, ‘“ without horns.” 

he taunt roused his blood. His full, 
brave self was in his reply. ‘I will give 
you an answer,” he said, ‘‘ which has 
neither horns nor teeth. Popes have erre 
and councils have erred. Prove to me ou 
of Scripture that I am wrong, and I submit. 
Till then my conscience binds me. Here I 
stand. Icando no more. God help me. 
Amen.” 

All day long the storm raged. Night had 
fallenand torches were lighted in the 
hall before the sitting closed. Luther was 
dismissed at last. te was supposed, and 
perhaps intended, that he was to be taken 
to a dungeon. But the hearts of the lay 
members of the Diet had been touched by 
the courage which he had shown. They 


would not permit a hand to be laid on him. 
Duke Eric, of Brunswick, handed to bim a 
tankard of beer, which he had himself half 
drained. When he had reached his lodging 


me flung ‘up his hands. “I am 
ough!” he cried: “Iam through! If I 








_—_ 
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had a thousand heads, they should be 
struck off, one by one, before I would re- 
tract.” The same evening the elector 
Frederick sent for him, and told him he had 
done well and bravely. 

But though he had escaped so far, he 
was not acquitted. Charles conceived 
that he could be now dealt with as an 
obstinate heretic. At the next session (the 
day following) he informed the Diet that 
he would send Luther home to Wittenberg, 
there to be punished as the Church required. 
The utmost that his friends could obtain 
was that further efforts should be made. 
The Archbishop of Treves was allowed to 
tell him that if he would acknowledge the 
infallibility of councils he might be _per- 
mitted to doubt the 1nfallibility of the Pope. 
But Luther stood simply upon Scripture. 
There, and there only, was infallibility. The 
elector ordered him home at once, till the 
Diet should decide upon his fate; and he 
was directed to be silent on the way, with 
significant reference to his Erfurt sermon. 
A majority in the Diet it was now clear, 
woul pronounce for his death. If he 
was sentenced by the great council of the 
Empire, the elector would be no longer 
able openly to protect him. It was de- 
cided that he should disappear, and dis- 
appear so completely that no trace of him 
should be discernible. On his way back 
through the Thuringian forest, three or 

5four miles from Altenstein, a party of 
;grmed men started out of the wood, set 
,, pon his carriage, seized and carried him 
-off to Wartburg Castle. There he remained, 
passing by the name of the Ritter George, 
and supp: sed to be some captive knight. 
The secret was so well kept that even the 
,glector’s brother was ignorant of his hiding 
;place. Luther was as completely lost as if 
;the earth had swallowed him. Some said 
; {mat he was with Von Sickingen; others 
fthat he had been murdered. Authentic 
»fdings of him there were none. On the 
8th of May the Edict of Worms was issued, 
placing him under the ban of the Empire; 
but he had become ‘‘as the air, invuJner- 
able,” and the face of the world had changed 
before he came back to it. 

The appearance of Luther before the 
Diet on this occasion is one of the finest, 
perhaps it is the very finest scene in hu- 
man history. Many a man has encoun- 
tered death bravely for a cause which he 
knows to be just, when he is sustained by 
the sympatby of thousands, of whom he is 
at the mement the champion and the repre- 
sentative. But it is one thing to suffer and 
another to encounter, face to face and 
single-handed, the array of spiritual and 
temporal authorities which are ruling su- 
preme. Luther's very cause was yet un- 
shaped and undetermined, and the minds 
of those who had admired and followed 
hia were hanging in suspense tor the issue 
of the trial.—J. A. Froude. 


BEARING GOOD NEWS TO AW 
ARMY. 


HOW CAPT. RICKS SPREAD THE TIDINGS 
OF LEE’S SURRENDER, 


Tue Veteran Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Associ- 
ation of this county, which is composed of 
seme of the best and most public-spirited 
citizens in the county, has been an organ- 
ization for a number of years. A room that 
had been secured in the City Hall to be used 
as headquarters and a meeting-place was 
dedicated last evening. At an early hour 
a large number of the veterans, with their 
wives, children and friends, gathered at the 
room. President W. A. Ludlum called the 
meeting to order and welcomed all in the 
name of the association. Capt. A. J. Ricks 
was called on for reminiscences of the war, 
and, with an apology for placing himself 
in such a conspicuous position, related in a 
stirring manner the way in which he con- 
veyed the news of Lee’ssurrender to a great 
army. The incident has never been pub- 
lished before, and as the Captain related it 
in a spirited, vigorous manner, it is ap- 
pended in the exact words he used: 

‘* An incident of peculiar interest to me 
happened near the close of the war, which 
is relevant to the subject assigned to me, 
and may prove of interest to you. Ona 
bright day in April, 1865, Major-Gen. J. D. 
Cox, commanding the Twenty-third Army 
Corps, with his staff and escort, was riding 
leisurely at the head of the marching 
column on the road to Raleigh. The latest 
news we had had from Grant was of the 
fierce struggles about Richmond—its 
evacuation and Lee’s flight toward Central 


3; Virginia. We were pushing on toward 


4 Rateigh to — a consolidation of John- 
ston’s and Lee’s armies, and, though hourly 
expecting news of important movements, 
we had no-expectation of any decisive vic- 
tory. As I was riding by the General’s side, 
speculating as to Johnston’s probable move- 
ments, an orderly from General Sherman’s 
headquarters rode slowly toward us, bear- 
ing a message. General Cox opened it in 
the usua] manner and read it oyer as he 
would have done an ordinary official com- 
munication. There was ye in the 
manner of the messenger to cate that 
he was the bearer of any unusual or im- 

rtant news, and he sat listlessly on his 
orse while a receipt was being written 
for the message. Happening then to 
cast my eyes toward the General I noticed 
his face to suddenly brighten, and in 
Fey excitement. he turned and directed 
the escort and staff be drawn up in 





line, that he might read to them a message 
from General Sherman. It was done in a 
hurry; and with head uncovered he read a 
brief dispatch that said General Lee, with 
his entire army had surrendered to Grant at 
Appomattox. It was the message lon 
looked for, long fought for; and though it 
came to us on the roadside, so unexpectedly, 
its full significance was at once appreciated. 
It meant home and wife and children and 
happy meetings throughout the land. Such 
cheers as rang through that North Carolina 
pine thicket from the headquarters’ staff 
and escort of a battalion of cavalry were 
never heard before or since. Before the 
message was read General Cox ordered 
all hats off and throats cleared for three 
rousing cheers. Our horses’ reins were 
loosened and thrown on their necks, and 
hats were off as quick as ready hands could 
catch them. 

‘* As the cheersrang out, quick and sharp, 
my horse became frightened, and quick as 
a flash he whirled around, and before I 
could gather my bridle reins to check he 
was at full speed, headed toward the ap- 
proaching column. I had hardly checked 
his rapid strides when the thought flashed 
upon me that it would be a glorious thing 
to carry the news to the 20,000 men of the 
Twenty-fifth Army Corps, who were march- 
ing on the broad road before me all uncon- 
scious of the glad tidings that awaited them. 
It needed no second thought. Spurring up 
and giving free reins to the excited horse 
he flew over the ground like a bird, seeming 
to know that a ride of unusual significance 
was before him. Soon I came in sight of 
the first of the column, Major-Gen. Couch 
and staff heading the Second Division. They 
had heard our cheers, and as they saw me 
coming down the road at full speed, with 
hat off, waving for a clear seed by which 
to pass to the rear, they opened ranks to the 
rigbt and left and opened a clear passage 
in the center of the road. As soon as I was 
within shouting distance I cried out: ‘Lee, 
with his whole army, has surrendered to 
Grant! Make way forthe bearer of the glorious 
news!’ Then their wild cheers rang out toswell 
those of the headquarters, which could still 
be heard at my rear. But a few rods back 
of Gen. Couch and his staff was the head 
of the infantry column—the One Hundred 
and Eleventh Okio Regiment. The men 
saw how the right of way had been quickly 
given to the horse and rider by the General 
and his escort in front of them, and as I 
waved to them to open ranks and give me 
the roadway, they responded with a will, 
and breaking to the right and left gaveme a 
straight, open road to the rear. At the head 
of the column, and as often and fast as I 
could repeat it to the anxious listeners, 
with horse at full speed, I cried out, with 
the waving of my hat: ‘ Lee has surren- 
dered with his whole army to Grant.’ 
Onward I pressed my way through the 
surging ranks, before me an open road 
lined on each side with anxious men, lean- 
ing forward to catch the first sound of the 
good news they were all so impatient to 
hear, behind me a wild, exultant, inde- 
scribable crowd of men suddenly trans- 
formed into |-natics, if they were to be 
judged by t.ueir actions, pounding each 
other with knapsacks, waving blankets on 
the points of their bayonets, pounding can- 
teens with belt-buckles, and making a pan- 
demonium of sounds and a circus of tumb- 
ling and vaulting. It was news that needed 
no explanation. It carried a world of 
joy and relief to those brave men, upon 
whom the long suspense of weary marches 
and indecisive battles was wearing. It 
meant a speedy end of marching under a 
hot Southern sun with heavy knapsacks, 
and a happy reunion at home. It meant 
but few more, if any, bloody battles, with 
the chances of war leaving them crippled 
or dead upon the field, and the wild plaud- 
its of a grateful people released from the 
throes of war. It meant good-bye to tent 
and camp, and the wild exultation of the 
homeward march, with streets filled with 
joyous friends and banners flaunting from 
every housetop and window in the dear old 
home town, where messages of love and 

rayers for safe return had followed them 
rom the first day of their enlistment. It 
meant no more nights on picket duty, but 
a final happy reunion around the old hearth- 
stone, where home and all its blessings 
awaited them. Such was the meaning of 
those brief words that I cried out with such 
wild excitement to 20,000 men; and for 
eight miles, through ranks of infantry regi- 
ments, through batteries of artillery, by 
the ambulance and hospital trains, rode the 
one man to whom every ear wasturned, the 
one bearer of tidings whose voice filled 
every heart with joy and gratitude. 

‘*T wish [ had the gift to tell you of all 
its striking points; of how differently 
strong men gave expression to their joy. 
Some were too much overcome to speak ; 
some shouted themselves hoarse, while 
others cried; some were wild with their 
demonstrations; some were calm and 
thoughtful, and secretly breathing a prayer 


for their safe deliverance from the long 
series of ers to which they hed been 
exposed. Northern Ohio soldiers know 


General Jack Casement, of Painesville. At 
he wee a hill, as I neared the end of m 

long ride, I saw the little General anxiously 
looking for the bearer of the good news; 
for long before I could be seen the men 
could hear the wild cheering frum the head 
of the column gradually growing louder 
and nearer, so that they knew some news 





of unusual importance was coming by the 
hands of some bearer. As I came within 
hailing distance he recognized me, and 
cried out: ‘Ricks, what is it? For God's 
sake, what is it?? I had wn so hoarse 
from constant repetition of the message in 
the midst of such great noise and confusion 
that I could scarcely speak aloud, but when 
I got near enough I again repeated: ‘Lee 
has surrendered, with his whole army, to 
Grant.’ Quick as a flash he clapped his 
heels together, and, with a wild yell, turned 
a complete somersault in the road, and ran 
back to his command—a part of the Third 
Division which had just drawn from off the 
road for dinner. The assembly was im- 
mediately sounded, and beginning with the 
officer and band of the First Regiment, and 
followed by the field officers and color- 
bearers, we marched down the regiment 
front and so along each succeeding regi- 
ment, the men cheering and the colors 
waving. 

“The quick wit of the soldier is pro- 
verbial; but I never heard a more striking 
proof of it than on the occasion I am de- 
scribing. In one of the regiments, as I was 
sweeping through the ranks, I caught the 
bright face of a soldier leaning out from the 
lines as far as possible into the road to catch 
the first sound from my lips. ‘What is it? 
What is it?’ he anxiously shouted. ‘ Lee has 
surrendered, with his whole army, to Grant,’ 
wasthe reply. Clearand loud, above all the 
voices, and quick as the message fell upon 
his ears, was his answer: ‘Great God! 
You're the man I’ve been looking for for 
the past four years.’ What a world of 
meaning there was in that prompt answer! 
True enough, that was news a whole nation 
of wearied people were waiting for—that 
was the message the whole army had been 
looking for Teena long campaigns of 
hard marches and desperate battles; but it 
took the quick wit of a bright soldier to 
express it tersely and aptly. 

‘* Near the rear of the corps I found the 
One Hundred and Fourth Ohio Regiment 
on the roadside. The wild cheering of the 
soldiers had attracted the attention of some 
ladies who lived near by. Some children 
had run out among the men, and their 
mothers, in great excitement, came out to 
hear the news and to rescue their children 
from the Yankee soldiers. When they 
heard it they were as much overcome as 
the ‘ Yankees’ themselves, and one of them, 
with her long hair streaming in the wind, 
knelt down in the road, and, clasping her 
children, thanked God again and again that 
the dreadful war was over and their father 
would soon be home. I asked her where 
her husband was, and she said: ‘Oh, with 
Lee; with Lee.’ The touching scene so im- 
pressed me that I took the trouble to in- 
quire afterward about the father, only to 
learn that he had been killed in one of the 
last battles about Richmond.”—Cleveland 


RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


Witu14M J, CouGuin, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: “In the Fall of 1876 | was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough, I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I bad a hole in 
my lung as big asa half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead, 1 gave 
up bope ; but a friend told me of Dr, WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR ‘HE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
mevced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

“I write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
sues.”” For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed 
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BARBOUR’S 


Macramé Lacy Flax Threads 


1784. (In one pound boxes.) 1883. 
i ATTRACTIVE 
RO EER AND 
PENAL SL USEFUL 

CONVO GVY 


aamneaama|| OCCUPATION 


HEYA rh 
LADIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with full particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 
25 cents. 


LACE DESKS, 82, $2.50 
and $3 each, 


LINEN THREAD op spools (tuo yards) in White and 
an pte er PLAX Phea for cachet and ce 
OHINE Work 


For Sale by Fancy and Dry Goods Dealers through- 
out the country. 


THE BARBOUR BROS. CO., 


134 Church Street, New York, 
25 High Street, Boston, 
517 and 519 Market St., San Francisco, 


J. $. CONOVER & CO., 
Designers and Artificers of 
GRATES AND FENDERS, OPEN 
FIREPLACES, 


and all appurtenances, 
IMPORTERS OF TILES. 
Tue Most Artistic Stoox in America. 
30 WEST 23d STREET. 


THE PENRHYN SLATE CO. 


SLATE MANUFACTURERS. 
ARTISTIC MANTLE PIECES, 
Grates, Trrxz Brass Work. 


50 UNION SQUARE, 
W. H, KIRTLAND New Yorr. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


DRS. STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 




















Asa SUMMER HOME it is unsu 
of finish 
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THE GONTINENTAL, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. E. KINGSLEY & 00, 


Rates, $3 to $4 per day. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N, Y. 


Complete in all ite Appointments for the Com. 
fort and Pleasure of its Guests. 


OPENS JUNE 23d. 
WINDSOR HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


OPENS ABOUT JUNE Sth. 


Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family 
hotels in America, and for ite general management 
and cuisine has a world-wide reputation. 

Is convenient to all the springs and places of in 
terest HENRY CLAIR, Lessee, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 1883. 
Open trom June 16th to October Ist, 
TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO, 
DELAVAN HOUSE, 
ALBANY, N. ¥. 


lurge and popular hotel May last 
gy 
and refurn Rie whole house. . 


T. ROESSLE, SON & CO., 
PRO RS. 














Opertz, ter, Furniture Deslers. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Ite. merits as a WASH BLUE have fully tyysed 
Be eee to he - — 
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UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON. Proprietors. 
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Farm an Garden, 


(The Agricul/ura!l Eduor wil be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make tnta department more valuable to those 

. our subscribers who feel svecially interested. | 


STOCK AND DAIRY NOTES. 


BY J. W. DARROW. 





CoW8 FOR BEEF AND MILE, 

A quesrion for many farmers to settle is In 
what breed can I find combined good milk and 
beef qualities ? Such as are abundantly able to 
keep high priced Jerseys or Ayrshires for milk 
will keep them, and get their beef in some other 
way; but such as cannot afford todo this must 
see that these two important characteristics are 
combined in some one breed, Perhaps the 
Shorthorns come nearest to uniting these char- 
acteristics of almost any breed; and yet when 
the milk side of the question is considered, it 
will not do to choose promiscuously, We must 
select from what are known as the milking 
families. These are, perhaps, the most abundant 
milkers that there are when properly kept ; but 
circumstances, of course, make a great difference. 
That they possess the izherent qualities of good 
milkera there is no doubt. When no longer 
wanted for milk, these cows can be turned off, 
and will make excellent beef, What is desired is 
a quick return for capital and food; and this 
will be found {n the Shorthorns, if anywhere. 
The Devons and Dutch cattle follow closely on 
in merit for beef and milk, and are considered 
by some as equal to them, if not superior; yet 
that in some points they fall below the Short- 
horna must, we think, be granted, Individuals 
of other breeds have these combined qualities ; 
but no breed can be so well depended on as the 
Shorthorns, 

FANCY BREEDS OF CATTLE 
we have naught to say against, but much in 
favor of the increasing interest that our farmers 
display in the keeping of fine stock. It is a good 
thing, and yet we believe it would be much grater 
were there less overestimating and fewer over- 
drawn statements with regard to the merits of 
the products, either in respect to one over 
another or over the native stock of the country. 

Breeders novd to remember that, if they ever ex- 
pect to make any breed popular, and gain prom- 
inence for it over native stock, they must do it 
through merit, not through deception, When a 
cow doce well at the pail, and proves valuable 
for her butter products, she cannot help becom- 
ing popular in the dairy, providing, of course, 
her popularity ia notlimited by exorbitant 
prices; but a poor breed, or even an average 
good one, whoa» demerits are concealed by over- 
drawn statements and highly colored language— 
one that has not the qualitios to back her, is one 
that will never gain lasting popularity. Fancy 
cattle must be something besides mere show cat- 
tle; they must be nseful as well as ornamental. 
Hence breeders need to prove by actual test 
that they can supplant native stock by something 
that is superior. Nor will it do for them to in- 
sint too tenaciously on the point that purity of 
blood—i, ¢., the tracing back in certain distinct 
lines to ranote noted ancestors is the important 
thing. Some stockmen believe that there is such 
a thing as “grading up,” and for breeders to 
** hoot” at this idea will prove anincffectual way 
to popularize their favorites, The ‘ fancy” cow is 
the one that every day gives a “fancy” mess of 
milk, that makes *‘ fancy” butter, which asa con- 
sequence must bring a “fancy” price, 

SCAB IN SHEEP, 

One of the most annoying diseases to which 
the flock is subject isthe scab, The insect which 
causes it is very minute and much resembles a 
very small spider, It burrows beneath the skin, 
and the irritation produces watery bhiastera, 
which on becoming dry forma scab. Hence the 
name. The wool in these places becomes en- 
crusted and matted together and hangs in tat- 
tered shreds from all parts of the body, giving 
the animala wretched appearance, As the sheep 
rubs against every available tree, bush, fence or 
poat, to relieve the itching, these mites or their 
eggs are apt to become attached to these various 
objects ; and as others of the flock come in con- 
tact with them the insects are again transferred 
to the sheep and the trouble begins again. One 
willsve the necessity of keeping the affected sheep 
confined and apart from others not diseased. 

As a remedy various solutions have been 
recommended which will kill the insect, and 
some of the prepared sleep dips are very good; 
but, a8 @ common remedy, sweep an ounce of 
sulphur and four ounces of tobacco to each 
gallon of boilingywater that is needed for tive or 
six hours. Lt should not boil, Allow it to cool 
to about 120° (at which temperature it should 
be kept by the addition of hot liquid), and in 
this dipltie sheep, and at the same time rub the 
scabs to soften and loosen them, If this is not 
dons the effects of the ‘‘dip” will be largely 
lost, Probabiy two minutes in the bath will be 


sufficient to work a cure. 
: SUMMEB SOILING. 
‘system of soiling cattle in the Summer is 
extensively 


i practiced as @ supplement to 
pasture or to bridge over in time of drought, 








There is much labor connected with this method 
of feeding cattle; yet we believe it pays. Sowed 
sweet corn is doubtless the best soiling crop that 
can be sown. It is adapted to a wide extent of 
latitude, grows rapidly and produces abund- 
antly; and itcan be grown cheaply. The ground 
should be rich and well prepared, and the seed 
planted from the middle of May to the middle of 
June. Many derive the most benefit from plant- 
ing in drills ranning north and south, to get the 
full benefit of the sun, On a well cultivated and 
well enriched acre of ground enongh corn can 
be grown to feed six or eight cows as a supple- 
mentary feed to poor pasture. It is well to have 
a succession. Hence plant the corn at inter- 
vals of a week or #0, and feed it when small nub- 
bins are forming and the stock is in a milky 
state. There is a good deal of water in these 
stalks, and in order that they may wilt and give 
up some of the surplus moisture, cach f.eding 
should be cut twelve hours before the stock are 
to have it, As this is the time of year when 
preparations are being made for planting, this 
matter of soiling stock should not be overlooked. 
CHATHAM, N, Y. 
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FATTENING CATTLE. 


ln New England fattening cattle for market is 
but little practiced awa special’y in farming. It 
is only among the few who have hay which they 
do not care to draw to market, or those who de- 
sire to obtain more barnyard manure for the 
purpose of improving their farms, that this is 
practic to any extent. But almost every 
furmer has cach year some animal that he bad 
better fit for the butcher than keep longer. 

It isoften said that New England farmers 
cannot contend with the stock-growers of the 
West in producing beef so long as they have 
cheap corn, cheap grass and free pasturing ; bu 
it may be that better prices for beef and higher 
value of manure will help to turn the scale a 
little in the favor of the Yankees, 

It is by better attention to the small details of 
the business, and more careful watching for the 
smal! items that go to make up perfection, that 
Eastern farmers may hope to equal their West- 
ern brothers in profits, 

The first step is, perhaps, the most important 
one, “An article well bought is half sold” says 
the old proverb, and the procuring of the right 
animal to fatten readily and profitably is essen- 
tidl to success, The experienced foeder will 
recognize such an animal at a glance, and almost 
by a touch iu the dark; but the secret of domg 
this is not easily imparted in language, It re- 
quires good judgment, a quick eye and previous 
instruction under the guidance of a competent 
instructer to become an exp rt in the business. 
The soft, yielding skin, with its fine, miky coat is 
& most important indication of a tendency to 
take on fat readily, and when once learned is not 
easily mistaken. Any clinging of skin to bone 
under touch, any wiryness of the hair, or any 
coarsencss lininediately condemns the animal as 
unthrifty and likely torcequire a large amount of 
food to produce a small amount of tlesh, or one 
that will not eat heartily, which is almost as bad 
in a fatvening animal, as the important part 1s 
mducing the animal to eat enough to suppy 
the daily wastes of its syetem and something 
more, which shall create new flesh, It is, there 
fore, to the tinding of an anima! which * handles” 
well, as it is technically termed, that the atten- 
tion of the buyer is first called. 

The next consideration is to find one that is 
well and properly built up, so that the flesh to 
be puton shall go largely to those portions of 
the animal which will sell as ‘choice picces ” 
when it has been slaughtered. For this pur- 
pose Herefords are thought by many to have no 
superiors, while by others Shorthorns and their 
grades are most esteemed, as for many years the 
efforts of the best breeders were directed toward 
producing an animal prominent in those parts. 
Here, also, experience and judgment are’ re- 
quired; for even the most elaborate diagrams 
would fail to show just what should be looked 
for or what should be avoided. Yet even a tyro 
will soon learn to notice the fullness of ramp and 
round, thickness of sirloin and breadth of 
shoulder which distinguish a beast that will “cut 
up well” from the thin quarters, sharp back 
and large paunch of the inferior anima! for the 
butcher. 


It is not always that the butcher will make the 
distinction in price that he should between two 
beasts of two different characters; but when 
beef is plenty and cheap it is the good one he 
buys most readily, while if it is scarce, 80 that 
competition arises between rivals in the trade 
for the possession of the carcass, prices will go 
up very rapidly upon the animal that is properly 
built and properly fattoned, 

_ Well built Devons and the poiled or no horned 

cattie are also often excelient for beef, though 
individuals vary greatly; while the Ayrshires 
and Jerseys are ranked jow in the scale, though 
often fattening readily or profitably and mak- 
ing very good beef when well fed, but Jacking in 
weight and thickness of the parts that sell for 
the wins 


Mar tripers dlkd cliodse cattle that are of Gnlét 
dispovitions, nov nervous or irritable, av such * 
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will often lose fle-h rather than gain, if they do 
not like their surroundings, though much of this 
can be overcome by gentle handling. 

Having procured the herd, the next step is the 
consideration of the food to be giventhem. If 
it be the Fall of the year it will be well to begin 
with the wastes of the farm. The pumpkins, 
squashes, small potatoes, turnips, and even ap- 
ples, if given in small quantities, may be utilized 
in this way to good advantage, not only because 
they are wastes of little value otherwise, but 
also because by loosening the bowels and quick- 
ening the secretions they help to bring the cattle 
into a thrifty condition. If such food does not 
fatten it is the best preparation for a course of 
fattening food. A single week of such food, 
with good hay, will make the animal look better 
and handle better, though it may not have 
gained a pound in weight. The giving of meal 
should begin from the first, and perhaps a good 
rule would be to use about thirty pounds of hay, 
fifty pounds of roots, and five quarts or ten 
pounds of meal for every thousand pounds of 
live weight. 

The proportion of the amount of food re- 
quired to the live weight of the animal is not in- 
variable, as the coarse, unthrifty, paunchy ox 
will require more to sustain life than sach an 
one a8 described above wou!d require to keep it 
fattening rapidly. Here the eye of the feeder 
needs to be trained again, and it needs tu be on 
the alert to detect any symptoms of being over- 
fed or of a capacity to take more; and after a 
while the grain rations can be increased and the 
ration of hay reduced accordingiy, the object in 
view allthe time being to convert as mach hay 
and grain into beef as can profiiably be done. 

To keep the cattle thriving it is importunt that 
they be kept comfortable and quiet. They will 
do better if kept in their stalls ost of the time, 
if they have good beds, and the stables are well 
ventilated so as to furnish them pure air and at 
the right temperature—neither too warm in Suim- 
mer nor too cold in Winter, though they will do 
better in a place uncomfortably warm than in 
one uncomfortably cold. The stables should 
never be cold enough to «allow the manure to 
freeze on the floor behind them, or water to 
freeze in front of them, 

They should have pure water twice a day, 
though while eating the roots they will require 
but little ; and it will be better to feed the roots 
before offering the water in order to induce them 
to get along with as little water as possible. 
Some feeders give no water while fattening on 
roots and pumpkins; but this seems cruel, and 
it is doubtful if the animals thrive as well as if 
allowed water. It is not well to give salt while 
fattening, unless with a view of crating thirst, 
which they will quench by cating more roots ; or 
it may sometimes be added to the meal, if they 
appear to have gota little “off their feet” by 
having been fed too liberally. But when they 
have been overfed the best remedy is a total 
withdrawing of the grain ration for one or two 
nieals, and perhaps a little mc. > exercise in the 
open air, 

The manner of feeding is of equal importance. 
Adopt regular hours of giving food, and do not 
vary from them, excepting that in the Fall and 
Winter the morning meai may be given at a later 
hour and the evening meal carlier, as the days 
grow shorter, while as the days grow longer the 
hours for morning and evening feeding may b 
made further from the noonday meal. 

‘Avoid as much as possible disturbing fatten- 
ing animals after they have lain down at night. 
‘The practice of ‘* feeding round” the last thing 
before going to bed is a bad one; for if the cattle 
have had a reasonable allowance at the usual 
supper hour they do not need to be called up to 
eat again any more than the farmer himself needs 
itafter he has retired for the night, Going to the 
barn to see that all is right there is well enough 
if the cattle are used to such visits and do not 
associate them with the idea of being cvlled up 
to eat or being driven up for any other purpose. 

With good hay and a few roots, probably good 
corn meal is better than any other grain; but 
many growers like a mixture two-thirds corn 
meal and one-third cotton-seed meal or oil cake. 
‘This is particularly the case where a main object 
of feeding cattle is to obtain manure to use on 
the farm, as chemists estimate that about three- 
fourths of the nitrogenous matter of the oil 
meal is not taken up by the animals, but goes 
to the manure heap to furnish nitrogen (t e 
most costly element in artificial fertilizers) for 
future crops. 

If ensilage is substituted for hay, there will 
be no necessity for adding roots, unless it be 
because there is no better market for them; but 
the proportions of cotton-seed meal may be 
increased until it is equal to that of corn meal. 
Some people fancy the uso of cotton-seed meal 
will give an oily taste to the fat of the beef. If 
this is so, it can be overcome by abstaining from 
feeding it for about two weeks before slaughter- 
ing. 

Every stock-feeder should. have scales on 
which hée can weigh bis cattle occasionally and 
note their increase in weight, so that, by com- 
paring the value of the daily gain by the cost of 


the food given, he can judge how jong it will, 


pay him te contique fevdiag and how much 
' grain he oan profitably feed, The eye is an un- 





safe guide even for the most experienced feeders, 
asa gain of four pounds per day makes Jess 
show upon animals already well fattened than 
half that amount does when they are first put in 
the stali ; and many a farmer has killed his cat- 
tle and swine just when they had begun to gain 
enough to make it profitable to feed them liber- 
ally.—American Cultivator, 


AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 


OF late the practice is extending for graziers 
and butchers to purchase cattle by weight. Jt is 
certainly the fairest method for the farmer, 
which may explain why butchers dislike it. 
Measurement is also adopted, experience hav- 
ing proved that the net weight of meat 18 in pro- 
portion tu the circumference of the chest. The 
animal is placed ina position so that its two 
forelegs shall be in line and the head as ordin 
arily. A tape measure is passed round the chest, 
behind the right shoulder, passing to the flat of 
the left shoulder. Note is taken of the figures, 
and the tape is then passed roundin the oppo- 
site direction. The mean of the two totals rcpre- 
sent the true girth, Supposing the measurement 
to be 70 inches, that is considered to repr seni 
885 of net meat, or the four quarters; if 108 
inches, 1,823 pounds. There remains only to fir 
the current price per pound to determine the 
value of the beast. In the case of the einiploy- 
ment of the weigh bridge, for every 220 pounds 
there is allowed as uct meat, for lean stock, 110 
pounds ; half fat, 116 pounds; and finished vit, 
136 pounds, 

An agriculturist in the deparwnent of ih: 
Ardennes purchased thirty-three acres of laud at 
1,266 fr. per acre, in 1880; he expended on thi is 
reclamation, drainage, manures, ete., 1,550 tr. 
per acre, and had it in pasture in 1882, when Le 
turned in twelve «xen to fatten between April 
and October. The mean daily increase per eni- 
malin flesh was seventeen ounces; some in- 
dividual beasts put up as niuch as two pounds of 
tiesh in the rush of Spring. In other words 
every two and one-half acres produced about two 
and one-fourth pounds of meat during the i7» 
days of pasturing, daily, and if the net meat 
were estimated at forty fr. per cwt., after di- 
ducting all charges, the net profit was repre- 
sented by only twoand one-half per cent. on 
capital, Of course in succeeding years tiv 
pasturage would be enhanced in value. 

Very much attention is at present being devoted 
in France to the cultivation of sanfoin, It has pro- 
duced most excellent results in Southern climates, 
hot rather than cool, and on soils of a calcareous, 
gravelly or stony nature. Its culture has trans- 
formed arid sous in Southern France; in the 
regionin Limoux (Aude) it has enabled the poor 
soils to now bear the most luxuriant crops of rich 
lucerne and even clover. Sanfoin came origin- 
ally from the calcareous mountain lands of 
Europe, and hence dislikes tenacious clays and 
marshy soils. It succeeds best after a root crop, 
potatoes especially, and is sown in Spring with 
barley or oats, It lasts from six to seven years. 
The best manure is well-rotted compost. Chalky 
soils demand wood ashes or liquid manure. The 
seed ought to pr.sent a bluish-gray, or shining 
brown appearance ; if the color be dull brown, 
that indicates heating ; if pale, such means late 
harvesting. As the secd ripens irregularly great 
attention must be paid to its saving. The plant 
ought to be cut when the seeds are ready to fall, 
and the best moment is the morning when it 1s 
laden with dew. After lying o day in swath, 
convey to barn and only thresh at the period 
when the seed is 1 quired, It otherwise, kcep 
it ona cool floor, turning the layers over rapidly. 
The seed loses its germinative powcr very soon, 
and if more than a year old it ought to be pre- 
liminarily steeped in water at blood heat. 

Some persons sow sanfoin with winter wheat. 
This plan exposes the young plant to the hazards 
of frost. In March or April, as above stated, 
is the usual season. However, it is an excellent 
plan to sow it with buckwheat in June, or it may 
be sown alone in June anda cutting made in 
Autumn. About four bushels of seed per acre 
is adequate ; but a leaning to thick sowing is not 
a fault. Some people cut it when in flower; 
others wait until flowers commence to fall. In 
drying it great care must be taken, as the leaves 
drop off more quickly than those of clover 
Hence it ought to be made into bundles before 
the leaves be quite dry. The yield in bay is 
about two tons per acre. The aftermath is gener- 
ally fed down. Two cuttings can be obtained 
if the soil can be irrigated. Grazing sanfoin, if 
possible, ought to be avoided; it is a plant that 
does not like the tooth of an animal, and above 
all that of sheep. 

Sanfoin is better in the green than the dry 
state; in the latter the stems are hard. It bas 
the superiority over lucerne never to produce 





boven in animals. Mixed with elover, sanfoiy 
goes well. An acre: of sanfoin yields about - 


thirty-three bushela of sevd, and sells at five 
francs the Bushel, Senfoin is also known by 
the name Esparcette and “Healthy (not Holy, 
as is believed) Hay.” 

During the season of sugar-making the. man- 
ufeoturers eraploy the services ef young. chem- 
{st® et 200 Srauce per month, to analyze the beet 
Offered for aale and on winch the price depends. 
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The season terminated, the chemi-ts are dis- 
missed. Hence the difficulty of obtaining their 
services later. It is proposed that for the fu- 
ture the sugar manufacturer employ the chemist 
all the year round; thatin the slack period he 
could superintend experiments affecting the 
growth of several varieties of beet, the distances 
ut which it is best to plant them, the efficacy of 
several manures, etc. It is also proposed that 
the fabricants supply farmers, and at wholesale 
prices, not only with seed, but with appropriate 
manures. The prospect of the beet crop is 
excellent; the weather is propitious for the 
young plants, 

Head Veterinary Iuspector Bouley confirms 
his assertions that the flesh of animals, killed in 
the knacker’s yard, those diseased, can be given 
without danger, if well cooked, to pigs during 
their growth. It must be discontinued, however, 
during the fatting stage. 

Marcs, or the residue of the wine-press, have 
proved to be us good as pressed beet pulp for 
feeding. Hitherto they have not been utilized. 
Sheep thrive well on the diet. It is best to em- 
ploy the mares for the first feed of the day and 
to mix into the other rations. A little oil cake 
makes an excellent mixture. 

There exists an erroneous impression that for 
ensilage or tronch food, a special variety of 
maize is necessary. Thisisnotso. All varietics 
have alike been tested in France without any dif- 
ferenve being perceptible. The main object is to 
obtain the seed free from damage, so that its ger- 
minative power shall remain sound. The next 
end is to sow in lines from ten to twenty inches 
apart; this allows weeding. Larger spaces in- 
duce the growth of thick stems, which necessi- 
tate the use of the chaff-cutter before the stuff 
be trampled into the trench. Maize for ensilage 
can be sown from May Ist to July 15th; but in 
France that sown between May 15th and close of 
Jnne succeeds best—one and one-half cwts. to 
the acre. The special manures consist of nitrate 
of soda, superphosphate of lime, chlorate of 
potash, dried blood, or wool dust; bone dust can 
supersede the superphosphate in many soils, and 
when farmyard manure is employed the fertil- 
izers can be reduced by two-thirds. 

Lucerne seed has in the southwest of France 
been largely adulterated with a variety known as 
“QOhbili lucerne,” and which comes from the 
neighborhood of Buenos Ayres. It is an annual, 
while the others are perennial. Hence great de- 
ception and loss can ensne. The Chili variety 
sells for five francs per owt. Some farmers now 
employ it directly as a manure ; others sow it very 
thickly, and in due time plow it in as a green fer- 
tilizer. 

M. de Rolliere’s plan of preserving eggs fresh 
is worth knowing, since it is practiced by mer- 
chants who deal so with twelve millions of egys 
annually. The eggs when laid, or quite fresh, 
arc gently struck against each other to sce if 
they be “sound.” Next they are placed in « 
kind of earthen pitcher, having a very narrow 
bottom, When the vessel is full a solution of 
quarter of an ounce of quicklime to one quart 
of water is pourea in. The lime-water perme- 
ates the shell till itreaches the first membrane, 
rendering the latter impervious. The pitchers 
are then placed in a cellar, from whence all light 
is excluded, but a uniform temperature ot forty- 
four to forty-six degrees Fahr. uniformly main- 
tained. in the course of a few days a pellicle 
forms on the surface of the water in each 
pitcher—carbonate of lime—and that must 
never be broken till the moment for withdraw- 
ing the eggs. This process enables eggs to be 
kept fresh from six to cight months, and not 
more than five in a thousand prove objection- 
able.—Paris Letter to o Pacific Rural Press. 
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LusRicant FoR Heavy Berarrnos.—The fol- 
lowing lubricant for heavy bearings will be found 
excellent: Dissolve the best white lead in good 
machine oil, make it pretty thick, take all the 
hard and clotty substance away, then add the 
remainder, and you will find this a good lubri- 
cant. 


“Hors: 70RD’ 8 ACID ‘PHOSPHATE. 
TONIC FOR OVERWORKUED MEN. 

Dr J. C. Wiison, Philadelphia, Pa., says: “I 
have used it as a general tonic, andin particular 
in the debility and dyspepsia of overworked men, 
with satisfactory results.” 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Ftour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New — Office, 1459 Frent Street. 


‘actory, Newark, N, J, 
ol verme re os Dealers are invited to send for 
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’ FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





We have had sv many inquiries for Files 0) 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 


to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 


Binder in use, to supply those who 


may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-ix numbers—bhalf a 
year. The cover has “THE INDEPENDENT’? 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a bandsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on tbe receipt of one dollar 


sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 


United States, on the receipt of one dollarand 
twenty-five cepts each, 
$150. Acut of the File or Binder given 


The usual price is 
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SUPERPHOSPHATE, 


A PURE BONE BLACK 


FERTILIZER. 


GOOD FOR ALL CROPS. 


Price $40 per ton, Sample bbl. of 


200 Ibs, sent on receipt of $4. 
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on application, 
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If the roots of the hair are not dead, (and they seldom are) 
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THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPa.- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 


The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F, B, Carpenter, the Artist, and A H. 
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Avy number over five at the same rate, invar!- 
ably with one remittance 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of THe InpDEPENpxNT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offer a month's subscription as a 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will se. 
cure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end af the time 
for which payment is made, 

Sumple Copies Free upon Application, 
tw Make all remittances payable tu the order os 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

2 Remittances must be made tn Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, it 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a REGISTERED Letrer. The pres 
ent registration system is virtuelly an absoluce pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmaster: 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to de 80, 

No names entered on the subscription books with 
out the money ip advance, 

SUBSCRIBARS are particularily requested te note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is alwaye 
given ov the yellow address label on the last page of 
the peper, and to ' 

o the expiration, 40 that mo tose oft ao ad 


occur. 
ne a Maine toot 


A the ietle teary 

which change is 

eet. OF 6 week after the money 

lamp is received 

cnt By wee 

& OO., No, 188 Fleet 8t Street, 

fe to receive subscriptions 
THE INDEPENDENT, 

New York City, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1883. 
OTHER first-class publications and period 


ther Teeeiot will be w 


a - 

and Siverdocmments. 
Address 

P.-0, Box 3787, 





icals can be obiained at gieatly reduced prices | 


iv connection with THe inpsepenpgent, and 
persons desiring apy such will find it to thei: 
advontage to send their subscriptions through 
this office, 

We wil] furnish, upon application, a lirt of 
such publications avd clubbing rates of same. 


RATES OF O lhon insane 
PER AGATE LINE. Eavn N. 
neomngpb come + 200 tines to the column.) 


Ordinary Advertisements. Lass Saget Ducinese Hetse 
‘times et bine" “ai ‘e i700 4 times CITC... ose reveneee 


B " (ete an are “ ee 


iravave a Gee: 
ILLUSTRATED 


1 GURBS Sais 0 0 ccc cctngcoessbdedodede bbebe: oc » 
4 times (one month)... -.s.sssseesscenes a ~ 








- “ _— 


READING NOTICES..,....... .,O%E DOLLAR FER Aste 





THE INDEP ENDER, 
931 Broadway, Kew eg rs 





a et 2 prnge i REY A SAGE BAP? SLE IETE 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


TREAT THD HUMAN MACHINE GENTLY 


The winding passage thirty feet in length, through 
which the main portion of the waste matter of the system 
is discharged, is ined with a membrane as delicate as silk 
and as sensitive as # net-work of nerves can make it. 
Neither constipation, cholic, diarrhosa, dysentery, or any 
other bowel complaint, can be cured by abusing and con- 
vulsing this tender membrane with a furious purgative. 
The best and safest remedy in such cases is that mild 
balsamic and delightful tonic laxative, 


TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIERT. 


82 (992) 
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(August 2, 1883. | 
































TRAVEL. 
BY ALL ODDS 
THE BEST EQUIPPED RAILROAD 


IN THE WORLD. 
Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & North-Western 








er te eg re ere Se 








— 





eee ~ 


The advantage of 
using an article that 
is pure and always 
uniform, is, you are 
certain of having the 
same satisfactory re- 
sults. Eight promi- 
nent Professors of 
Chemistry, of nation- 
al reputation, have 
analyzed the Ivory 
Soap, and the varia 
tion in each is so 
trifling that the qual- 
ity m the “Ivory” 
may be considered 
reliably uniform. 
Each pronounced it to 
be remarkably pure, 
and a superior laun- 
dry soap. 


New (Metallic) Thermometer. 
Surpasei, 


Warranted.” Kasil read. ‘Dial es 
clock. Variety 


y) Send for illustrated = ripti ve to fee’ to 
The Auburndale Watch (o., 
(P. O, box 1646.) 14 Tremont St., Boston 


1’. “ASPINWALL & SON, 


Nos, 735 and 17 wessat. $e reet, New York 






TILES of ait descriptions ‘or Floors, Walls 
generally. sonra, ‘ “ 


MANTELS, NY O ERY, Etc.’ 
Sole Agents for and for the 


CAMPBELL TILE — NY. 


and Decoration 


‘ure | 


TnI *es 
*3mmg viding £ *ON 


Established 1780 





‘ors * 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 


Parlor, Church, and Lodge Furniture, 
27 Sudbury y Kereet. | Boston, Mass, 


TUMTEESS 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES, 
THE POPULAR GT REDs OF 
Send S-cent stamp for illustrated 


jogue, 
THE POPE M’'F’G Cuv., 
507 Washington 8t., Boston, rt 


= 


APPARATUS. 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEAVING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY, Send for Descripttve Pamphlet. 


LEBOSOUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Roston, 





















Manufactured 
under the Perry Patents 
by the 
BRIDGEPORT CART CO., 
Bridgeport, Cena. 

Bee Illustrated Price List. 


E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 


hava Soe es tested for 8e oe y 5opre + ee aerauted 
The E. Howard ard Wateh and Clock Co., 
20 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT ST., 











LAA 
7 Ea 


Vy 


vie ith Nii 


BEHNING 


PIANOS. 


THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS. 
Warerooms, 15 E, 14th St., N. ¥. 


w.& B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 


or Sona New ¥ and 
Thy ake te eaakge™ 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Fagines, Pump und 
ixtures, Iron Cu Yard 
on ydrante, Street Washers, 
Wouxs FOUNDED I 1832. 


them by th ye Ont sreal its. 

e Unive! x 

hibiel 4 f nee, in 

; Vienna, Austria, ‘in 

band if Contountal Exhi 
bition. 14 





which heals, tones, and invigorates the irritated intes- 
tines, while it relieves them from the morbid humors 
which provoke abdominal disease. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


THE FOUNTOGRAPH. 


ALWAYS W 1) INK FOR 10 DAYS. 
NEVER CIA Wear for 10 years, 











“SEEMONERS 


THE A. S. FRENCH CO. MFRS., 


199 BROADWAY, } N. ¥., Ground floor, W. U. Tel. Bldg 


RAWSON"S cat-auting PL ARMY 


SUSPENSORY ENNORY BANDAGE. 


A Paced ER eran PERT ge" 


Price r- a Oi4y to 8. 
Call and try. 







DISPLACEMENT 1) IMPOSSIBLE. 
The individual wearing it not be conscious of 
ite Te 

ree ald by, Sane 
ai tentee, i C8 N.Y. 










FIREWORKS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


DECORATION GOODS 
FOR 


Fourth of July. 


SPECIAL ASSORTMENTS FOR 


Private Use and Public Exhibitions 
FROM $7.50 TO $150. 
Ready Packed and Sent to Every 
Section of the Country. 





We manufacture the Brest oops only, 
and at the lowest market prices. 


fllustrated Price-Lists Sent on Appli- 
cation. 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS (0, 
1 PARK PLACE, 





WEW YORK. 








ier T 
No. 4 Tubular 
OIL STOVE. 


16 INCHES OF FLAME. 
2 Cents an Hour, 
a 

Non-Explosive! 
No Smoke! 
No Smell! 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


coe 


R. E. DIETZ, 


54 & 56 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 

No. 25 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


No. 4 Stove, Improven, wirn Feur 41Nnon Buawen &. 





HOLMES, 


ED. 


“ JAPANESE.” 
PATENT 


49 Chambers 8t., New York. 


BOOTH & HAY DENS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ENC. 





Factories, Waterbury, Conn. 


‘GaiNaLVd ” 
« ISINVAVE,, 


18 Federal! Street, Boston, Mass. 


RAILWAY 


is the best and shortest route to and 
from Chicago and Council Bluffs (Omaha) 
and that it is preferred by all well-posted 
travelers when passing to or from Colo- 
raulo or California. It also operates the 
best route and the short line between 


CHICAGO 


AND 

ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIs. 
Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort 
Howard (Green Bay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, 
Mankato, Minn., Cedar "Rapids, Des eines, 
Webster "City, Algona, Clinton, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, Freeport Elgin, Rockford, Ill, are 
amongst its 800 focal stations on its lines. 

Among a few of the numerous omy of supe- 
riority enjoyed by the patrons of this road are 
its DAY COAC , which are the finest that 
human art and ingenuity can create ; its PALA- 
TIAL SLEEPING CARS, which are models of 
comfort and elegance ; its PALACE og apy 
ROOM CARS, which are unsurpassed by any ; 
and its widely celebrated 


NORTHWESTERN DINING CARS 
poe: like of which are not run by any other road 

here, In short, it is asserted that IT IS 
TI E_ BEST EQUIPPED RVUAD IN THE 
WORLD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest, and 
West of Chicago, business centers, Summer re- 
sorts and noted hunting and fishing grounds are 
accessible by the various branches of this road. 

It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road, 
and has oon 2 a hundred nger conductors 


constantly caring for its millions of patrons, 
Ask your tic et agent for tickets via, this 
route, AND TAKE NONE OTHER. All lead- 


ing ticket agents sell them, It costs no more to 
travel on this route, that gives first-class accom- 
pe eo Bh than it does go by the poorly- 


Farm maps, py descriptive circulars, and Summer 
resort papers, or other information not obtain- 
able at your local ticket office, write to the 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C.& N.-W. R’ Y.; 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WEST SHORE ROUTE 
NEW YORK, WEST SHORE & BUFFALO R'Y 
OPEN TO SARATOGA, 


WITH MAGNIFICENT PULLMAN 


Buffet Parlor Cars. 
weat Shore at ee ON ay oth A be open for bus: 


Railway will be open for 


NEWY eSaNW ALL OR ON'S, 
he OCHRE 
DIRON ACK, AND MONTREAL. 

West Shore oo Hudson River. 


In JERS. 1 C wr, lvania Railroad Station. 
hb BROOK Y No. 4 ourt werest, god Brooklyn 








ex Office, foot of Fulton 
i" NEW YORK cir, 
ad, WAY Madison 
sa xe ‘ ea AVENU corner i Btreet. 


ADWA ear 38d Street. 
O68 EAST 126th’ STREET, HARLEM. 
No. aw rR EAE American Exchange, Tourist 


‘No, 2907 BROADWAY, Leve & Alden, Tourist Office 
dun No, 261 BROADWAY, Thos, Cook & Son, Tourist 
°° DENN. kK. R. STATION, FOOT OF DES 
BROSSES ST. 
PENN. R. R STATION, FOOT OF CORT- 
LANDT 8T. 
For information not obtainable at stations, address, 


HENRY MONETT, 
General Passenger Agent, No. 24 State St.N. Y._ 


GrOtNB STATES M. MAIL BTXAMFES. 


FOR Q FOE AND LIV BEOOL, 
pare pur 38 N. BR. Kin 























ZO. 7:30 A.M. 
BVADA. 0A M. 
:30 P, M. 
8K TU 30 P. M. 
These steamers are built of iron, in water tight coa - 
partments, and are furnished with every requisite to 
ke tl we across the Atlantic both safe and 
agreeable, having bath-room, smoking-room, drawing - 
_flanojand brary seo, experienced, sires 
wardens, an () 
allu deck th: 


“aie ead 
STATH LINE. 
NEW rors = FAS G AND IOKDONDEREY, 


Clyde-built steamers and most t excellent 
dati ous, ‘but no advance in yates. Cabin’ only 


som pus, 6 10 ed i Second ¢ Cabin eee 


eae favorable me rae fo B to sc Pata rs 


BUUREN | BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 
No. 53 Broadway, New York. 


Ra ee a 
BELLS. 
Clinton H. nent Bell Co., 


po alt 

















“MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


iy poverey kaw 


Mek Charo Gael bchoo ire Aare 





Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 








“Tus Iupersnpent” Passes, 91 axp 98 Ross Sraxst. 
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